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Premiums on Marine Risks from ist January, 1897, to 


OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


Mutual Insurance Company, 


NEw YorRK, January 2ist, 1898. 
The Trustees, in conformity with the Charter of the Company, 
submit the following statement of its affairs on the 3ist of 
December, 1897. 


Se NININS vou Kos anic cnbadeievoneheséneenesanes $2,844,038 61 
Premiums on Policies not marked off ist January, 1897 1,047,955 31 
Total Marine Premiums. ............ccccscccccccscceece $3,891,993 92 
Premiums marked off from ist January, 1897, to 31st 

I Fes v0 hin vbawetnsnsevcncensncsenssvoban cones $2,658,658 09 
Losses paid during the same period..... $1,425,650 20 
Returns of Premiums and 

EXxpenseS...........see008 $684,939 39 
The Company has the following Assets, 

viz.: 

United States and City of New York Stock: City. 

Bank and other StOcks....... ..cccccecccccccccccscces $7,330,895 00 
Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise .............. 1,157,000 00 
Real Estate and Claims due the Company, estimated 

iin nds cs twncccugvcsvusceh 20spntvnoyobeseceu pas vpseapecees 


Cash in Bank........ 





AMOERE. 00 cc ccccccccccccccccccccccccececccocccecccece 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates of profits 
will be paid to the holders thereof, or their legal representatives, 
on and after Tuesday, the first of February next. The diminished 
income yielded on in vestments in recent years may in the future 
render necessary a reduced rate of interest on certificates. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1892 will be redeem- 
ed and paid to the holders thereof, or their legal representatives, 
on and after Tuesday, the first of February next, from which date 
all interest thereon will cease. The certificates to be produced at 
the time of payment, and cancelled. 

A dividend of Forty per cent. is declared on the net earned pre- 
miums of the Company for the year ending 81st December, 1897, 
for which certificates will be issued on and after Tuesday, the 
third of May next. 

By order of the Boarc, 

J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 
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PMAN, GEORGE W. _ 


ISSUE OF 
$1,000,000 


Finst Morigage Trost Gold Bonds 


4% 5-20 Year, Series G. 


OF THE 


Gited States 
Mortgage & Crust Go, 


(Capital and Surplus, $3,250,000) 


DUE AUGUST 1,1918. 
REDEEMABLE AUGUST 1. 1903. 
INTEREST FEBRUARY 1 AND AUGUST 1, 


Guaranty Trust Co. of New York, Trustee. 


PAYMENT AND DELIVERY AUGUST 1, 1898. 


Principal and Interest payable in United States 
Geld Coin of the present standard of weight and 
fineness, at the office of the Company in New York 
City. 

COUPON BONDS OF $1,000, $500 AND $100 EACH, WITH 
PRIVILEGE OF REGISTRATION OF PRINCIPAL OR IX. 
TEREST, OR BOTH. 


These bonds are the direct obligation of the Company and are 
further secured by the deposit with the Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York, Trustee, of not less than $1,000,000 of First Mort- 
gages on improved, income-producing Real Estate in certain se- 
lected cities of the United States. 

The properties covered by these mortgages are conservatively 
appraised as follows: 
PNEEE oo Son peskbsi ocanss b0ssesescapsacsevehocbeeinceece $1.342.635 
1,097 560 


MN sosiis cos ccssvccswonnenccesceesesccteabieewes . $2,440,195 


WSS TRSRPRMOD: 00606 ccssccvecececseuseccoccsgus $954,2 
Gross IncomMe..............ccccececcecccccccecces 182,75 
Taxes, Ins., Repairs, etc.................0006 51,42) 





SUBSCRIPTIONS AT PAR FOR THE ABOV 


BONDS, SERIES G, WILL BE RECEIVED AT THI 
OFFICE OF THE COMPANY. NO. 59 CEDAR 
STREET, NEW YORK CITY. LISTS WILL B 
OPENED ON THURSDAY, JULY 28, AT 10 A.M 
AND CLOSED AT 3P.M.ONTHE SAME DAY. 


THE RIGHT IS RESERVED TO REJECT OR REDUCE TH 
AMOUNT OF ANY SUBSCRIPTION. PAYMENT TO 8 
MADE ON AUGUST 1, WHEN THE BONDS WILL BE READ 
FOR DELIVERY. 


APPLICATION WILL BE MADE TO LIS 
THESE BONDS ON THE NEW YORK STOG 
EXCHANGE, SERIES B, C, D, E, AND F BE 
ING ALREADY LISTED. 

Prospectus Mailed on Application. 


Gnited States Mortgage & Trust Ge. 





59 CEDAR STREET, NEW YORK, 















Headache Wisdom | 


_ Cute headaches by removing the cause and you cure 
} them for good. Drug away the pain with narcotic 
} remedies and you invite repeated attacks. 


Tarrant’s Seltzer Aperient 
is a mild, pleasant, effervescent ‘remedy that removes 
the cause of headaches. Aids digestion, cleanses the 
stomach, cures constip~ation.. Endorsed by phtysicians 
for so years. 50 cents and $1.00. All druggists, 
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Send for free book- 
let and sample of 
these Tgoods, which 
delight eve 
rn rg 
appreciates luxury 
and economy in ta- 
ble service, and 
clean, comfortable, 
healthful beds. Sold 
by all first-class 
dry goods houses. 

Address, Knitted 
Mattress Co., Can- 


ton Junction, Mass. 
Mention THz INDEPENDENT when writing. 


THE INDEPENDENT. 
san EDUCATION NUMBER, 


rst Mort- 
tain AUGUST 4, 1898. 
srvatively 
~~ Among other articles the following will appear : 
97 560 ‘‘ Federation of Colleges and Universities,’’ Dr. B. A. Hinsdale, of Michi gan University. 
140,195 ‘¢ What Women Can Do for Public Schools,”’ Mrs. Alice Freeman Palmer. 
‘¢ The Education of a Statesman,’’ Prof. Paul S. Reinsch. 
«English Enunciation,” Supt. Charles A. Gilbert. E 
‘‘ Washington as an Educational Center,” A. Tolman Smith. 
‘‘The Duties of Supervisors,’’ Miss Sarah L. Arnold. 
«Manual Training in Public Schools,” Teunis S, Hamlin, D.D. 
‘¢The German Student,’”’ Ernest Irving Antrim, Ph.D. 
‘¢ Shortening the College Year,’’ Pres. Chanies F. Thwing, LL.D. 














The Eighth Annual Education Number will be an issue of extraordinary excellence 
and value to educators and every one interested in Education, as well as to, parents who 
have children to educate in the public school, the high school, and college and university. 
In addition to the strictly educational articles, there will be others by eminent writers, 
together with the usual amount of interesting and valuable reading matter. 





Subscription $2.00 a year, or at that rate for any part of a year. 
Single copies of new form, 5 cents. 


THE INDEPENDENT, 130 Fulton St., New York. 

















Appletons’ 
Canadian Guide-Book. 


By CuHarites G. D. RoBerts, Complete in one 
volume. Revised to date. With Maps and II- 
lustrations. r2mo. Flexible cloth, $1.50. 


In one convenient volume are presented Professor Roberts’s de- 
lightfual Guide to Eastern Canada, and also supplementary chape 
ters which guide the tourists through western Canada across the 
plains to Manitoba, through the beautiful scenery of the Canadi- 
an Rockies and British Columbia to “Vancouver and Victoria. 
The complete volume furnishes a useful and comprehensive study 
of the great empire of Canada as a whole, which will be indispen- 
sable for any one interested in the subject. 





This book is for sale by all booksellers; or it will be sent by 
mil, postpaid, on receipt of price, by the publishers, 


‘D. APPLETON AND COMPANY, 


72 FirTH AVENUE, NEW YorK. 





Charles M. Sheldon’s 
-1.BOOKS... 


Over 212,000 Sold.! 


In His Steps— 
«« What would Jesus Do ?” 
The Crucifixion of Philip Strong 
Robert Hardy’s Seven Days 
His Brother’s Keeper 
oe: con... es Gee mee 





Sent, postpaid, on receipt of price, by 
THE ADVANCE PUBLISHING CO., 
215 Madison St., Chicago. 


AGENTS WANTED. 


‘ -THE-INDEPENDENT_ 








NORTHFIELD ECHOES 
ju blishes NOR’ reports of le ending addresses delivered at 
Phe M he Moody Summer Conferences. O: 
dollar complete, with supplement. 
8s. 


rmanent value. One 
Ox 424, East Northfield, 























The Independent 
130 Fulton Street, New York, N. y. 
A WEEKLY NEWSPAPER. 


Entered at the New York Post Office as Second-Class Mail 
Matter. 


Hm 
TERMS-OF SUBSCRIPTION: 


$2.00 a year, or at that rate for any 
part of a year. 


Single Copies, 5 Cents. 
He 


Single copies, old form, lessithan six months old ten cents; over 
six months old twenty-five cents. The above prices, to all subscri- 
bers, payable in advance, are invariable. Postage to a Foreign 
Country in the Postage Union $1.56 a year extra. Addresses 
changed as frequently as desired ; the old as well as the new ad- 
dress should be given and notice sent two weeks in advance. Any 
one wishing to subscribe for other periodicals with THe INpE- 
PENDENT Can save money by writing for our Clubbing List. Tu 
INDEPENDENT is not sent tosubscribers after the subscription has 
expired. We will, however, continue the paper to a subscriber ~ 
who does not find it convenient to remit at the expiration of his 
subscription, upon receiving a request to that effect. 


Hmm 


Persons desiring the return of their manuscripts, if not ac- 
cepted, should send a stamped and directed envelope We can- 
not, however, even in that case, hold ourselves responsible for 
their return. Authors should preserve a copy. 





THE INDEPENDENT. 


Ow1nc to the reduction in the subscription price of Tue In- 
DEPENDENT from $3 to $2 a year, which went into effect July 
7th, 1898, all subscriptions received since November 1st, 1897, 
will be extended in an equitable manner. The extensions of 
credit will be made as rapidly as our corps of clerks can ac- 
complish it; but in the case of many subscribers three or four 

weeks will necessarily elapse before the credit will appear on 
the addressed label of the subscriber s paper. 





EDUCATION. 





Within Reach of Every Church. 


All the advantages of the Bible Normal 
College of Springfield, Mass., in Bible study, 
Hanoy * study, Principl 
postr y: and 
COURS EN WEEKS, be gloning ng Sept: 





Abbot Academy Fer Youns|adies 


Begins its 70th year September 15, 1898. Three 

Seminary Courses of 

, | Or. Address, 
iss EMILY A. Means, Principal. 
For catalogue, W. F. DRAPER. 


Boston, 9 Ashburton Place. 


Boston University 


tudies, and a College 





Siem, boa. room and tuith on, 

churches from Maine to Cal. aeenil on be’ rep- 
resented. Scores of educators, pastors, and 
business men have said: “‘ We unreservedly 
indorse the present aim of the Bible Nor- 
mal College. We believe that in trying to 
work out the problems relating to the educa- 
tional side of religious work the institution 
is pioneering an idea of supreme importance 


Jobn 
Both sexes. 
School of hi 
trol. Low rates. 


to a world-wide Christian civilization.” 








Blair Presbyterial Academy 


I. wr Foundation. 
A well-endowed Preparatory 

gh grade under reli 

Send for catalogue. 

Rev. JOHN C. SHARPE, A.M., Principal, 


Blairstown, New Jersey. 


LAW SCHOOL. 


Fall term opens Wednesday, Oct. 5. For 
circulars address the Acting Dean, 
SamveEL C. BENNETT. 


Sist year. 


ous con- 





Chicago Theological Seminary 
Opens Sept. 28th, 1898. H.M. SCOTT, Sec’y 





















BERKELEY ACADEM Yter BOYS 
Thorough school discipline and refined 
home life combined. ern residence, = 
private peg «Number limited. $250 yearly. 

One hour out 
Rev. JAMES 1.CAMERON, Prin., 
Suffern, N.Y. 


Miss S. D. Doremus. 


Boarding and Day School (Limited). 
Re-opens October 4. 


735 Madison Avenue, New York. 


EAST GREENWICH ACADEMY 
East Greenwich, R.I. 
Founded 1802. Both sexes. On Narragan- 
sett Bay. Cottages. ipceric light. Ele- 
gant new dining hall. wed. Twelve 
conenas. September 13. uilesmetchesiaieane. 
.D. BLAKESLEE, D.D., Principal. 











THE EPISCOPAL ACADEMY, = 
Cheshire, ae 
The 104th 
A next term will begin Sept. 1st 1898. 
+ nae school ne Jing 9 igheat order 
oi e or for busine 
ERT ”D. VIDSON WOODBURY, M.A., 
Principal. 


GLENDALE , For 
COLLEGE "S Women. 


Forty-fifth Per will begin Geptensher | a. 
Beautiful] and healthful location, 15 mil 
north of Cincinnati. Full Course of study. 
+. aratory and Collegiate. Best facilities 
usic, Art, etc. Home care and super- 
Hy Rev. L. D. Potter, D.D., 
Glendale, O. 


THE HUDSON RIVER INSTITUTE. 


A Classical Seminary of high grade for boys 
and girls. Beautiful and healthful location 
in the Hudson River Valley. A record of 
forty-four years of uninterrupted successful 
educational work. Conservatory of Music, 

Art and Elocution. 45th year begins Sept. 
14, For catalogues, address 

Rev. A. H. FLacK, A.M., Principal. ' 


CLAVERACK, N.Y. 
The Lady Jane Grey School. 
Mrs. Hyde and Daughter’s Home School 
for Girls. Special and regular courses. 
Mrs. JANE GREY Hypkg, Binghamton, N. Y. 
Media Scgdoms for Boys and. 
en. 
onreneee thoroughiy for college or busi- 


nad. W.Stvuart, Principal. Mepra, Pa 


M ontclair Military Academy, 


Montclair, New Jersey. 

















A thorough and earnest school, with 
ample equipment and favorable situation. 
Modern methods of instruction, small 
classes, vigorous athletic life, and genu- 
ine home life keep the mental, moral and 
physical tone high. Send for catalogue. 

JOHN G. MACVICAR, Head Master. 
LIEUT. B. C. WELSH, U.S.A., 
Commandant 


Better than Ever. 


Oberlin College. 


The College, the Theological 
Seminary, the Conservatory of 
Music, the Academy. 


Sixty-sixth year begins Sept. 21. Full 
nformation from the treasurer, 





My 


THE INDEPENDENT” 


Mrs. Meads School 


For Girls and Young Ladies. 
Certificate admits to best soteare Fine 


elective ‘courses, oo library, labora- 
tory, tine ome 


EM 
“ ‘illiside.” * Norwaik, Conn. 


The Phillips Exeter Academy. 


0h maet® year deeds September 14th, 
1898. pia tah ——— awarded to stu- 
dents of ‘standin, os important build- 
ings a nuded” since 1 For Catalogue and 
illustrated Supplement, address 


Harlan P.Amen,Prin.Exeter,N.H. 


Staunton military Academy. 


STAU Fen VA. 

A Military SN or "Young Men and 
Boys. Unsurpassed in course of study, 
thoroughness of equipment, and beauty ot 
location. Handsome illustrated catalogue 
sent on application. 











Wilson College 
FOR WOMEN. 


Liberal Culture, Classical, Scientific, Music 
and Art. Thoroughly first-class in every re- 
spect. Expense very moderate. Send for 
Catalogue to 


Rev. S. A. MARTIN, D.D., President, 


Chambersburg, Pa. 





Worcester Polytechnic Institute, 


Worcester, Mass. Courses of Study in Me- 
chanical, Civil and Electrical Engineering 
and Chemist try. 194-Page Catalogue, show- 

red by graduates, 


Te 
E 
met 
a 
5 





CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY—New York City. 


The professional school of 

Geinin web porto g 4 the 

raining of genera chers, 

Teacher s supervisors, principals, su- 
perintendents, and instruct- 

College ors in normal schools and 
colleges. Open to both sexes. 

Fellowships and scholarshins 

amounting to $5,750 annually. 


Catalogue sent on eae to the Secre- 
JAMES E. RUSSELL, Pu.D., Dean. 


Ursinus College, 


COLLEGEVILLE, PA. 
Classical, Math.-Phys.. Chem. -Biol., His 
tor.-Polit. and Modern anguage Courses” 
Library. “@ymnastam faculty. Laboratories 

ra’ 





Ursinus Aca om h_ grade 
school for both eage Music. ane College 
trained teachers 

Am miles from : Philadelphia. Send for Cat- 
alo; 


H NRY T. SPANGLER, D.D., President. 


Wheaton ot 


zgune wo 





extensive grounds. tia: 

ences. Beautifully and healthfully situated 
28 miles from Boston. 

For circular and views address the Presi- 
dent, Rey. SAMUEL V. COLE, A.M., D.D., 
Norton, Mass. 


WILLIAMSPORT DICKINSON SEMINARY. 





iastine 





Both sexes. Positively coaetine-oRoanate 
mental r hysical training for useful ca- 
reers. gular and elective courses. Con- 
servatory rap iee in ae aus and Elocution 
specialties. Catalogue f: 


Rey. Edw. J. Gray, D.D., << W’msport, Pa. 


WILLISTON SEMINARY 


Prepares boys for any college or scientific 
school. Lines Bg chemical, biolog- 
ical labora asium, etc. New 
athletic field fwith' Sie 1 track. Open Sept. 
8th, JOSEPH H. SAWYER, M.A., Prin., 








AMESR.SEVERANCE, Oberlin, Ohig 





HOTELS, ETC. 


Hotel Brunswick, 


BOSTON, 


BARNES & DUNKLEE, 
PROPRIETORS. 


SARATOGA 
SPRINGS. 


United States Hotel 


GAGE 


ise Queen of American 
PERRY, | WATERING PLACES, 


Proprietors. 








OPEN 
FROM JUNE 14 TO 
OCTOBER 1. 








The St. Denis, 


Broadway and 11th St., New York, 
: Opposite Grace Church. 
European Plan. 

The popular reputation the St. 
Denis has acquired can be 
readily traced to its 

Unique Location, 
Homelike Atmosphere, 
Excellent Cuisine, 
Courteous Service and 
Moderate Prices. 


WM. TAYLOR & SON, Props. 





Easthampton, Mass. 


















GAIL BORDEN 
EAGLE BRAND 


_ (CONDENSED MILK. 
_HAS No EQUAL AS AN INFANT a 
“INFANT HEALTH'SENt FREE. “v@uoenst0 nn @ 


FINANCIAL. 









HARVEY FISK & SONS, 


Bankers and Dealers in 
Government, Railroad and Municipal Bonds 


and other 


SELECTED SECURITIES. 


New York, 29 Nassau Street, 
Boston, 13 Congress Street, 
PHILADELPHIA, represented b 

James H. CHAPMAN, 421 Chestnut St. 


Our list of Selected Securities sent on application. 





Government 4» 
Municipal Bonds 


BOUGHT AND SOLD 
se FIRSTMORTGA GE bonds of established Steam 
and Street Railways. 


APPRAISEMENTS MADE OR QUOTATIONS FURNISHED 
CORTES RCHASE, SALE, OR EXCHANGE OF ABOVE 


LISTS ON APPLICATION. 
N. W. HARRIS & CO., 


BANKERS, 
31 NASSAU ST. (Bank of Commerce Building), 
New York. 





THE MIDDLESEX 








1875 BANKING COMPANY 1898 
MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 
PR. sos Suneciw sone ---»- $8,000,000 


Offers 5 per cent. Debentures, secured by deposits of rst 
mortgages under Supervision Banking Departments of 
Connecticut, New York and Maine. Amount of issue limit- 


ed by Law. CONNECTICUT TRUSTEES, EXECUTORS,' 


ETC., ARE PERMITTED BY LAW TO INVEST IN THESE 
BONDS. 





UNITED STATES 
3% BONDS 
Bought and Sold. 


R. L. DAY & CO., 


1 BROAD BST...........cccceececceseees NEW YORK. 
-BOSTON. 


40 WATER S8T............ oeevecvcvecccoces 





VERMILYE & CO., 


BANKERS, 


And Dealers in Government Bonds and Other 
Investment Securities. 


Members of the New York and Boston Stock Exchanges. 
Deposits received and interest allowed on balances subject to 
drafts at sight. 
All securities listed at the New York, Boston, Philadelphia and 
Baltimore Stock Exchanges bought and sold on commission. 
High- prs Municipal and Railroad Bonds on hand for immediate 
elivery. 


NASSAU and PINE STS, N.Y 27 STATE ST., BOSTON. 





For summer and fall, large AO parsonage. Barn, old elms 

excellent water; twelve minutes from station. Beautitul place 

fora quiet rest, Conveniently reached from New York, Hartford, 
vidence. Cc. - BROMLEY, Jewett ‘City, Ct. 





DIVIDENDS. 


OFFICE OF THE SOUTHERN PACIFIC CO. 
No. 28 Broap STREET (Mills Building). 

COUPONS DUE AUGUST 1ST, 1898, FROM THE FOLLOW- 
ing bonds, will be paid on and after that date at this office: 
TEXAS & NEW ORLEANS R. R. CO. 1st mortgage 7 per cent. 
Main Line: GALVESTON, HARRISBURG AND SAN ANTONIO 
RY. CO. ist mortage 6 per cent., Eastern Division. 

N. T. SMITH, Treasurer. 
OFFICE OF PHENIX INSURANCE COMPANY. 
BROOKLYN, WN. Y., July 18th, 1898. 
84TH DIVIDEND. 

The Board of Directors have this day declared a semiannual 
dividend of FIVE (5) PER CENT., payable on demand at their 
branch office, No. 47 Cedar Street, New York, to stockholders of 
record on this date. 








WM. A. WRIGHT, Secretary. 
CHICAGO, ST. PAU Ns MINNEAPOLIS & OMAHA 
RAILWAY COMPANY, 
52 Wall Street, New ¥ ork, nly 21st, 1898. 

A dividend of THREE AND ONE-HALF PER CENT. eo the 
preferred stock of this Company will be paid at this office on Sat- 
urday, August 20th, 1898. Transfer books of the aba and and 
common stocks will close on <td July 80th, at 12 m. and re- 
open on Monday, August 15th, 1! 

Ss. 0. HOWE, Treasurer. 


Office of 


Farragut Fire Insurance Co. 
No. 346 Broadway, 
New York, July 12th, 1898. 
The Board of Directors have this day declared 


asemiannual dividend of THREE AND ONE: 
HALF (3%) PER CENT., payable on demand. 











SAMUEL DARBEE, Secretary. 
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NEW YORK, THURSDAY, JULY 28, 1898 





DIARY OF THE WAR. 


Proclamation for gov’t of Santiago,Mon., July 18. 
Gen. Miies sailed for Porto Rico, Fri. July 22. 
Troops sailed from Charleston Wed., July 20. 
American squadron off San Juan, Mon., July 25. 
Nipe captured by Americans, Thurs., July 21. 


All eyes were turned upon 
Porto Rico last week by 
the announcement that the 
island was to be taken, or, at all events, at- 
tacked, as soon as our forces could reach 


Movement on 
Porto Rico. 





SURVEY OF THE WORLD 


dispute between the War and the Navy De- 
partments; but General Miles refused to go 
until he had what he regarded as a proper 
convoy of war ships. When that was finally 
furnished, he left Siboney and passing through 
the channel between the eastern end of Cuba 
and the western end of San Domingo, round- 
ed the northern coast of the latter and pro- 
ceeded on his way to Porto Rico, At what 
point the landing will take place is not 
known to the public. It is not, of course, ex- 
pected that it will be at San Juan, which is a 
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Note. Distances are given 


in nautical miles, 








BRADLEY & POATES, ENGR'S) N.Y. 
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SCALE OF STATUTE MILES. 
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there. It was said that General Miles, with 


a small force of troops had sailed on Monday 
of last week from Siboney, near Santiago; 
, but the report was premature, and it was not 
until Thursday that he succeeded in getting 
away. The cause of the delay is a matter of 


strongly fortified place. It may be on the 
western or on the southern coast. Itis use- 
less to speculate as to the probable point of 
debarkation, as there may be definite reports 
from the expedition before these lines are in 
print. General Miles is evidently to have a 
217 


















218 

; o 
large force under his direction. General 
Brooke's division from Chattanooga is to be 
sent as speedily as possible by way of New- 
port News; a large number of men have 
been sent from Charleston, and five transports 
filled with troops got away late in the week 
from Tampa, Fla. The troops are to be 
ready for a brisk land campaign. To the 
navy will, of course, be assigned the work of 
reducing the fortifications in the harbor of 
San Juan and capturing the capital. The 
Associated Press has published a statement, 
which it declares is by authorization of the 
Government at Washington, to the effect 
that it is the intention to hold Porto Rico 
after its capture and not to return it to Spain 
or to give it independence. It is added that 
this course has been decided upon without 
regard to the problem of the Philippines, 
which has not yet been solved. The map 
which we publish this week shows San Juan, 
the capital, on the northern coast, and indi- 
cates the distances to Santiago, Havana, Key 
West, and various other points. It also 
shows a railroad extending directly to the 
southern coast and another short railroad 
from Ponce, on the south, and one from San 
German to Aguadilo on the west. 





Peace has reigned in Santis 
ago since its surrender, and 
formal military occupancy by 
the military power of the United States. A 
post-office has been opened there, vessels 
loaded with merchandise have been admitted 
at the port, the stores and warehouses have 
been opened for business, and there is every 
prospect that the hard conditions under 
which the city existed the past two or three 
months have given way to an epoch of pros- 
perity.. Theinstructions issued by the Presi-‘ 
dent to control the military occupancy of the 
city indicate the policy of our Government 
not only for Santiago but for all other con- 
quered territory in the West Indies. The 
municipal officers and ordinances, the court 
and the police are to be continued in opera- 
tion with such changes only as may be neces- 
sary. The inhabitants are not to be treated 
as enemies but as people whose private and 
property rights are entitled to the fullest 
respect and protection. This seems to have 
given offense to the Cuban insurgents, who 
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deemed the city the property of enemies, 
and, therefore, proper spoil. The sanitary 
conditions received immediate attention, and 
every effort has been made to conserve the 
health of the inhabitants and of the Ameri- 
can troops. Most of these troops will remain 
in the city until the Spanish prisoners em- 
bark for Spain. Last week several American 
gunboats entered Nipe Bay, on the northern 
coast of Cuba, almost immediately in line 
with Santiago, shelled the forts, destroyed 
the Spanish gunboats in the harbor, and 
hoisted the American flag. This puts almost 
the whole province of Santiago de Cuba 
under the control of the United States, with 
the exception of Holguin, which is occupied 
by a considerable force of Spanish troops. 
This place is nearly half-way between the 
northern and southern coasts. The reports 
indicate that the fears of yellow fever have 
been greatly exaggerated. 





The Government has made 
arrangements with a Span- 
ish steamship company to 
carry the prisoners who surrendered at San- 
tiago to Spain. Bids were asked from steam- 
ship companies, and the agent of the Spanish 
Transatlantic Company put in the bid which 
was regarded most favorably by the Govern- 
ment, and the contract was therefore award- 
ed to that company, which gives bonds to 
the amount of $250,000 for the faithful per- 
formance of the contract. It agrees to carry 
the men at the rate of $30 each and the offi- 
cers for $60 each. The vessels under its con- 
trol have sufficient carrying capacity, it is be- 
lieved, to be able to transport all the prison- 
ers within the limits of time prescribed, 
which is twenty-one days, or by August roth. 
Some of the vessels are tied up at Martin- 
ique, and one or two are in Mexican ports 
waiting for the end of the war. In the em- 
ploy of the United States they will, of course, 
be safe from capture by any of our war-ships. 
It will not be necessary for the Government 
to send a convoy with them to Spain, There 
will be no enemy to attack them on the way. 
Spain has indicated certain Atlantic and cer- 
tain Mediterranean ports where it prefers 
they shall be landed. General Shafter says | 
that the number surrendering will reach fully 
24,000, The Spanish troops at Guantanamo 
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refused at first to surrender until they had 
verified the report that General Toral had 
agreed to terms of capitulation for the whole 
eastern section of the province. When they 
were satisfied of this they laid down their 
arms. Garrisons at Barracoa and other 
points have followed their example, and the 


shipment of the prisoners is expected to. 


begin this week. 





The news from Spain is 
confined to the opinions 
of newspaper correspondents, and those vary 
according to the character of the papers that 
employ them and the political or diplomatic 
exigencies of the country they represent. 
The English correspondents, as a rule, ap- 
pear doubtful as to whether there are any 
immediate hopes of securing peace; the 
French and Continental papers imply that 
overtures have been made and that peace will 
probably be secured before very long. It is 
also said that Spain has decided to ask for 
an armistice, but, will leave the peace ques- 
tion to a new Cabinet, which will then give 
place to another. For the present the Min- 
isters all observe a strict silence, the leaders 
having ceased to inform even their associates 
as to the situation. General Polavieja, who 
represents the moderate war party, has had a 
long conference with the Queen, but no re- 
sult appears, and that he could do better 
than Sagasta, is not generally believed. 
While representing the army he iseven more 
of a diplomat and scholar than a general, 
and the combination of the two characteris- 
tics does not inspire hope for a clear policy 
or definite action. Reports continue with 
regard to the activity of the Carlists, and on 
the north it is evident that there is consider- 
able movement of troops and establishment 
of defense. At the sametime no overt action 
is expected until Don Carlos himself gives 
the signal, and he has repeatedly said that 
he would not interfere except in case of a 
dishonorabie peace. Sefior Castelar has 
written an earnest letter, imploring all to 
stand by the Government in this time of 
crisis, and that has served to modify some- 
what the aggressive action in certain parts. 
The Queen Regent’s birthday was not cele- 
brated with the usual festivities, owing to 
the nation’s circumstances. Congratulations 
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were received from several sovereigns, that 
from the Pope being specially sympathetic. 





The one thing that 
seems to. disturb 
Spain and Europe 
most is the possibility that Commodore Wat- 
son's fleet may appear at any time on the 
coast of Spain. All sorts of absurd rumors 
are afloat on every side. One rumor was 
that the French Government would take a 
hand, and send its fleet from Brest to the 
Straits of Gibraltar. This, while recognized 
by all sensible people as absurd, nevertheless. 
has had an influence in Spain, and perhaps 
increases the tendency toward delay. The 
Spanish movements for defense of the cities 
continue, but are not spoken of very enthusi-~- 
astically by the correspondents, who affirm 
that the ammunition is poor, the guns poorer, 
and that there is no single port of Spain that 
could offer an effective resistance to the guns 
of the American fleet. In England there 
appears to be a desire that the Americans 
should take Ceuta, a Spanish fortress oppo- 
site to: Gibraltar, and hold it. There have 
been repeated rumors of a bargain between 
Spain and France in regard to this place, and. 
an English fleet is cruising in the vicinity to 
forestall any aggressive action, There are 
many rumors that the appearance of the 
American fleet would solidify Central Eu- 
rope. That, however, is not considered 
probable, and many of them are apparertly 
issued merely at the whim of individual cor- 
respondents. As to the location of Admiral 
Camara’s fleet there is no certain informa- 
tion, but the general impression is that it is 
at Cartagena, the strongest and safest Medi- 
terranean Spanish port. It is reported that 
all the Spanish vessels are hurrying away 
from Cadiz on account of the poor fortifica- 
tions, and that a similar situation exists at 
many other ports. 


Anticipating Watson’s 
Fleet. 





From Manila the most 
important item that has 
come is that Aguinaldo, 
the insurgent chief, has issued a proclamation 
declaring a dictatorship and martial law over 
all the islands. The insurgents ate pressing 
the Spaniards closer and closer, and insist 
upon it that they can take Manila at any 
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time. No movement has as yet been made 
by Admira] Dewey or Colonel Anderson; and 
it is generally believed that none will}be made 
until the arrival of General Merritt and a 
still larger body of troops, possibly not until 
the cooler weather of the fall, unless some 
special action of the Spaniards or insurgents 
should render it necessary. The American 
troops are reported as in good health, altho 
the heat is severe. The second expedition 
has arrived, and the ‘‘ Monterey” is expected 
at Manila not far from August 1st. The 
proclamation is not considered to be of any , 
special value, except as it seeks to solidify 
the insurgents against the Spaniards and 
hold them in check. Admiral Dewey con- 
tinues to keep very reticent in all his rela- 
tions with the insurgent chief, ard, accord- 
ing to statements at the Navy Department, 
has made no promises that would bind the 
United States Government or hamper it inany 
course that it.sees fit. The interference.on 
the part of the Germans appears to have 
ceased entirely, and there is an impression 
that the action of Admiral Diederichs was 
impulsive and voluntary rather than sug- 
gested from the central Government. It is 
-reported that he approached Captain Chich- 
ester of the British cruiser ‘‘Immortalité’’ 
and asked him what he would do if the Ger- 
mans should interfere with the bombardment 
of Manila, to which the capcain responded 
that only he and Admiral Dewey knew. 





The reunion of the 
United Confederate 
Veterans at Atlanta, Ga., last week. has 
given a new opportunity to emphasize the 
disappearance of the line separating North 
and South. The addresses were enthusiastic 
in their loyalty tothe reunited country. Gen.' 
John B. Gordon, who was unanimously re- 
elected commander-in-chief, in his address 
spoke very earnestly in this line, and a reso- 
lution presented by Gen. Stephen D. Lee, 
pledging the life and treasures of the Con- 
tederacy to a reunited country, was adopted 
with great enthusiasm. A resolution was 
also adopted with applause, thanking Presi- 
dent McKinley for appointing the Confeder- 
ate veterans, Generals Wheeler and Lee to 
command in the Army of the United States. 
In response to this the President sent a 
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letter expressing his gratification at the hearty 
commendation by the veterans of the Admin- 
istration in its conduct of the war, and his 
appreciation of the loyalty of every part of 
the country. The Convention emphasized 
the idea of a better education in the schools 
in regard to the Civil War, the preservation’ 
of State records, the preparation of histories 
of the different camps, and the general en- 
couragement of authorship in the South. 





The attention of the coun- 
try has been so absorbed in 
the war that there has been little thought 
of what last year was the most prominent 
topic before all. The miners from the Klon- 
dike have commenced to come in with the re- 
sult of their winter’s work and with an esti- 
mate of the amount that may fairly be ex- 
pected duringthe present season. So farthe 
returns show somewhat less result than was 
anticipated. The individual amounts range 
mostly from $2,000 to $10,000; a few have 
secured from $10,000 to $60,000; and two 
are reported as reaching $100,000. The esti- 
mate for the returns for the whole season vary 
from $10,000,090 to $15,000,090, aside from 
$5,000 000 left over from last season. This 
fallinz off 1s said to be due to the Canadian 
royalty; amounting so far to about $2,000,- 
000, against which there is severe complaint 
made, also to the lack of men, and especial- 
ly to the lack of strengthening food. Pros- 
pecting is still being extended in many direc- 
tions from Dawson,and there are indications 
of rich developments along the Indian River. 
There are about 26,000 people in Dawson 
City and nearly 3,000 in Eldorado Creek. 
Notwithstanding the disappointment as to 
the total amount secured those well quali- 
fied to speak say that the Klondike has made 
a showing that entitles it to consideration 
as the greatest gravel deposit in existence 
and the richest in the world, the placer 
mines of California in earlier days being its 
only, rival Partly in consequence of the 
war and partly as a result of the situation, 
the passenger traffic toward the Klondike has 
not been as heavy as was anticipated, and 
several of the railroads have limited their ar- 
rangements. At the same time the United 
States authorities announce that great care 
should be taken by those who wish to go to 
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the fields in entering into transportation con- 
tracts. 





The general principle 
which has hitherto gov- 
erned the British Gov- 
ernment in its naval estimates has been that 
Great Britain must have a naval force equal 


The British Naval 
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to the combined fleets of any two European ° 


Powers. When the last naval estimates 
were presented, it was supposed that they 
covered the situation. Recently, however, 
it has been reported that Russia was to ex- 
pend a very large amount—not less than 90,- 
000,000 rubles—on her navy; and immedi- 
ately the English Admiralty recognized that 
that imposed an advance upon its plans. Ac- 
cordingly, Mr. Goschen, the first Lord’of the 
Admiralty, has brought in a supplementary 
estimate, providing for four more _battle- 
ships, four cruisers and twelve destroyers. 
The cost of the new program, it is said, will 
be $40,009, 000, making the entire expenditure 
for new ships $75,000,000, The battle-ships, 
it is said, will be especially adapted for the 
passage of the Suez Canal. The statement 
was received with the utmost enthusiasm in 
the House of Commons as indicating a for- 
ward movement on the part of the British 
Government; but Mr. Goschen said that the 
Government wished Europe to understand 
that the program was not aggressive, but 
merely intended to carry out the principle 
already laid down. At the same time comes 
a report from Moscow that Russia has 
dropped the idea of increasing her navy to 
this extent. The basis for the report, how- 
ever, is as yet not evident. 





The — coal-miners’ 
The Welsh Coal Strike Sb 
strikein South Wales 
Ended. . 
which for nearly 


four months has kept over 100,000 men from 
work, is practically atan end. The represent- 
atives of the miners and the employers have 
just had a conference, and altho the agree- 
ment reached will have to be referred to both 
the coal-owners and the miners as a body, 
there is little doubt as to its acceptance by 
both parties. The terms of peace are that 
the men’s wages shall be increased 2% ‘per 
cent, till 1899, and then for two years the 
rate is to be determined by a Board of 
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Conciliation. The men originally struck for 
a rise of wages of from Io to 20 per cent., on 
the ground that they were underpaid as com- 
pared with the miners in other parts of Great 
Britain. The'coal owners refused to treat 
with the men, because the latter would not 
send delegates to a conference with plenary 
power to treat in their name. Thus the 
strike ends ina compromise. The innocent 

wives and children of the miners will no 

longer cry for bread, and the summer ma- 

neuvers of the British fleet need not be put 

off any longer for lack of coal. 





Two other incidents of 
a sociological nature 
should be mentioned in thisconnection. The 
committee appointed by the Conservatives, 
in 1895, to investigate the subject of Old Age 
Pensions, has just made its report. To say 
that it has dumfounded all advocates of this 
class of pensions, is putting it mildly. It not 
only finds every scheme of the kind imprac- 
tible, but even declares that ‘‘the principle 
on which they all rest and on which every 
similar scheme must rest is pernicious and 
incompatible with the existing constitution 
of society.’’ It is neediess to say that the 
success attending the Old Age Pensions, as 
originated and carried out in Germany, has 
not caused the great mass of Britishers to 
accept meekly the Committee’s report. The 
other incident is the coming into operation 
of the famous Workman’s Compensation 
Act, which was passed last August, by Par- 
liament, after a most bitter and exhaustive 
debate. The act is in advance of other acts 
of its kind, principally because it makes the 
employer liable for all accidents to his em- 
ployés, whatever their cause, even if the ac- 
cident was brought about by the latter’s 
negligence. The working ofthis law will be 
followed with interést all over the world. 


Old Age Pensions. 





Thesecond Zola trial closed 

on July 18th, with the con- 
viction of Zola and Perreux, the editor of 
Aurore. Both received the maximum sen- 
tence of the law—a year’s imprisonment and 
a fine of 3,000 francs. It will be remembered 
that the first verdict was quashed by the 
Court of Cassation, on the ground that the 
indictment was irregular, having been 
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presented by General Biilot, instead of by the 
officers mentioned in Zola’s famous letter. 
The second indictment was regular in form, 
but, on being presented at Versailles, May 
23d, M. Labori, Zola’s counsel, held that the 
court had no jurisdiction, a Paris jury being 
requisite. The answer to this was given 
June 16th, and the trial ordered for July 11th. 
Again M. Labori presented objections, all of 
which, however, were overruled; and at last 
the counsel and defendants left the court, 
which proceeded to give judgment by default. 
It is stated that M. Zola is now in Switzer- 
land, in order to escape imprisonment. Just 
before the second trial, in answer to an inter- 
pellation in the Chamber of Deputies, M. 
Cavaignac, the Minister of War, made a long 
and impassioned speech, in which he reaf- 
firmed the guilt of Captain Dreyfus, and 
made somewhat fuller statements than have 
appeared before. The most important were 


in regard to the alleged confession of Drey- 
fus, in which he was said to have admitted 
that he had handed over military papers, but 
that they were of little importance in them- 
selves, and were designed as a bait to secure 
from the other party papers of great value to 


the French Government. M. Cavaignac 
practically admitted the irregularity of the 
proceedings, but defended them on the 
ground that ‘‘there are reasons which over- 
ride even reasons of law and the contingent 
necessities of politics.’’ Esterhazy, he affirmed, 
would receive the punishment he deserved. - 





The Austrian Cabinet 
has madeanotherearnest 
effortto settle the vexed 
language question. This took the form of a 
proposal to the Germans, especially of Mora~ 
via and Bohemia, who are most directly con- 
cerned in the matter, to meet together with 
the Government and the Czech leaders and 
discuss the situation fairly and fully. A 
considerable number of these were willing to 
adopt the suggestion, Theextremists, how- 
ever, succeeded in carrying the day, and a 
reply was made that for the present at least 
no such consultation would beheld. There 
appears to be an implication that in the 
future something may be done, but the ex- 
perience of the past does not indicate any spe- 
cial probability. This action of the Germans 
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makes it impossible to expect anything 
whatever from the present Reichsrath, and 
apparently all that can be done is to decree 
new elections on a new election basis, to be 
set forth bythe Emperor. This, however, 
being his jubilee year, it is thought that he 
will hardly wish to take sucha step, and that 
some modus vivendé will be secured, or that 


- matters will be allowed to slide during the 


present year. The effect of this has been to 
arouse still more the anxiety of the Hunga- 
rians over the question of the Ausgleich. In 
view of the possibility that there wili be no 
action by the Austrian Reichsrath renewing 
this arrangement, they have been making in- 
vestigations and laying plans for an autono- 
mous or independent Hungarian customs 
tariff; and in case no agreement is reached, 
such a tariff will undoubtedly be established. 





A recent exploration 
of Lake Bangweulu 
‘py Mr. Weatherley, a British traveler, gives 
us quite a little that is new about it. It 
is south, as will be remembered, of Lake 
Tanganyika and west of Lake Nyassa. Out 
of it flows the Lualapa, which passes through 
Lake Moero, or Mweru, and becomes the main 
source of the Kongo, the other branch being 
the Lualaba. Mr. Weatherley made part of 
his journey from Lake Morero to Bangweulu, 
or Bangweolo, bya steel boat on the Lualapa. 
He found the lake to be less elevated than 
usually hitherto estimated, its level above 
the sea being 3,765. It is a large body, but 
very shallow. He found no greater depth 
than fifteen feet, and it presents the charac- 
teristics of an overflow, or flooded district. 
There are no shells.on its shores, and there- 
fore probably not abundant life in its waters. 
A peculiarity of the lake is a peninsula, or 
tongue of land which stretches north and 
south the whole length of the lake, some 
thirty or forty miles, and divides it. The 
small strip of water to tne west of the penin- 
sula.is about three miles wide and is filled 
with reed. The islands are large and well 
peopled. The fortunate inhabitants seem to 
dwe!l in a constant state of peace, free from 
incursions of the marauding tribes surround- 
ing the lake. Doubtless this is due to the 
fact that on nearly all sides a vast swampy 
district makes access to the lake difficult. 
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AT THE FRONT. 


BY MARGARET E. 


SANGSTER. 


Nort the soldiers only are at the front to-day, 
Not alone the boys in blue who face the stubborn foe, 
In the tent and in the charge, and on the weary way, 


There are unseen sentinels who watch with eyes aglow. 


Mothers who have sent their sons to battle for the right, 

Wives and sweethearts, all day long, whose throbbing hearts are there, 
A host of loyal loving ones who help the gallant fight 

By beating at the throne of God, with never-ceasing prayer. 


These may not thread the jungle, nor storm the frowning hill, 
They stand not in the rifle-pit, they man no sullen gun; 

But they are with the army, and with strength their pulses thrill, 
And theirs will be the victor’s part, when once the strife is done. 


Standing for the old flag, standing firm for God, 
Standing for humanity, they meet the battle’s brunt, 
These women, who for heart-ache, scarce can see the path they’ve trod, 
Since they kissed the lads they love so dear, and sent them to the front. 


Brooktyn, N. Y. 





THE LIGHT OF THE WORLD. 


BY HERBERT D. WARD. 


THE empty equatorial seemed to expand 
with expectation. The huge telescopic tube, 
now ignominiously chained upside down to 
its brick pier, impatiently awaited its night 
of glory. 

The workshop hummed under its breath. 
The apprentice, who was mechanically pol- 
ishing a five-inch lens in wet rouge, cast 
longing eyes, as he lifted them from his irk- 
some task, at the zinc-covered door. Work- 
men, when they entered that mysterious 
apartment, so zealously guarded against fire, 
did so with hushed steps, and with faces knit 
with excitement. No loud voices were heard 
from within; and even the busy master gave 
his orders with closed lips, lest a harsh breath 
should chance to ruin the monument of his 
life. 

Upon a padded disk the huge lens lay. 
For the last two years no hand but the mas- 
ter’s had touched it. And now, with a ca- 
ress softer than the falling petal of a rose, 
Thomas Constant bent over the heart of the 
largest refractor in the world, If his thumb 


hovered upon the right spot the gigantic lens 
would be perfect; if it touched the wrong, 
the crown of his labors might be ruined. No 
wonder the three assistants watched their 
chief anxiously; as he bent and peered into 
the fifty-inch disk, he looked like a medieval 
magician searching out all mystery and 
focusing all light. 

For one ray persistently erred from its 
center. Where on that majestic surface was 
the single inequality of contour that years of 
polishing had left? So limpid, so transpar- 
ent the lens beneath the master’s gaze that 
it seemed as if it were a section of ether mi- 
raculously imprisoned. beyond the murky 
atmosphere of this planet, and crystallized 
into a permanent form. Where on that 
exterior, so polished that itssurface was more 
velvety than the finest cut gem, so relucent 
that it was impossible, except for the expert, 
tw tell where its outline began or ended, was 
the infinitesimal imparity that puzzled its 
maker? Thomas Constant swept his hand 
over the disk. He did not yet touch his 
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handiwork; he was judging it by the feeling 
of warmth. For so sensitive was the glass 
beneath his pulses that even such passes 
caused it perilously to expand out of a form 
whose creation was an art, not a science. 
No machinery can be made delicate enough, 
no mathematical furmula can be devised ac- 
curate enough to conduct the polishing of an 
object-glass. Each flint, when it comesfrom 
the Parisian factory, has its own texture, its 
own idiosyncrasies and individuality as much 
as the man who coaxes it into shape. In 
astronomy the personal equation is a con- 
stant factor, and in no department is this 
truer than in the preparation of the magni- 
fiers of light. 

For forty years Thomas Constant had made 
lenses, and mounted them himself. To him 
the great astronomers of the world looked 
fur the perfect medium for their passion. 
There was hardly a portion of the globe so 
bleak or uninhabited but there was poised 
upon its plain or peak his mysterious cannon 
that bombarded the stars, trying to disman- 
tle them of their eternal secrets. 

Gray in hair and white in beard, of asteady 
and introspective eye, of a broad, white 
forehead, and nervous, sensitive lips, of 
hands firm as the foundation of his own tele- 
scope, and delicately tinged with rouge, clad 
in a white jumper over his working clothes, 
and illuminated by the equal streams of an 
electric light that poised itself without re- 
flection over the diaphanous crystal, the 
master stood. Still, breathless, his assist- 
ants watched him, 

As Thomas Constant bent over his great- 
est lens—the masterpiece on the perfection 
of which his exemption from oblivion was as- 
sured—he suddenly felt his head swim, and 
to keep himself from falling he closed his 
eyes. In that brief second visions of won- 
derful light swept before his retina. It 
seemed as if he were looking for the first time 
through the completed telescope. Of its own 
volition the tube turned from celestial won- 
der to wonder. There flamed the sword of 
Orion, the most brilliant nebula inthe north- 
ern atmosphere. Its great light, magnified 
as never before, blinded him. Then Mirae 
the variable mystery of the sky, swept before 
him like the Circassian bride of a Nubian; 
for, attendant upon her beauty, the maker 
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of telescopes discovered a dark rival suspi- 
ciously eager to eclipse her. Onward to 
Venus! He started back in horror; for the 
beautiful planet of the astronomer’s imagina- 
tion had become the hag of the solar system, 
cracked, dry, blasted, and without life. Sud- 
denly his spirit uttered a cry of rapture; for 
before it the corona of the sun—the most 
glorious of all the visions that earth can 
grant—blazed, pearly, studded with jets of 
rubies; from it filaments upon filaments of 
light projected themselves into indefinable 
radiance. 

‘«What wonder that men had worshiped 
the sun? It was enough like a god to be 
one—or to be his masterpiece.’’ These 
words were upon Thomas Constant’s lips as 
he awoke from his amazing vertigo. He 
rubbed his eyes. Before him reposed the 
glass which needed only a salute to perfect 
it. Had the artthat made him the ome maker 
of lenses in the world left his hand? Had 
his marvelous intuition, that divined an ine- 
quality asa pure woman divines sin, aban- 
doned him at this supreme moment? He 
bent lower, brought a long, passionate 
breath, and placed the ball of his thumb 
upon one spot. Then he drew “himself 
up. 
«« There, boys,’’ he said; ‘‘set her up and 
see if she will do.” 

Every masterpiece has its second of com- 
pletion—that instant when the creator has 
immortalized it through the final touch. 
Such moments, elusive yet epoch-making, 
are the crises of achievement, and are well 
worth elaborating by a philosopher or a nov- 
elist. Picture the rapture, the despair, the 
hope, that accompanied the last tender stroke 
with which the greatest sculptor of his age 
finished the Venus of Melos. To this day 
the infinite delicacy of that crowning touch, 
the yearning for immortality, and the mod- 
esty and pathos of genius are still visible 
upon the goddess after a lapse of twenty-one 
centuries of re-enthronements. Truly, that 
moment of physical divorce between the mas- 
ter and his creation—which is in reality an 
eternal separation—is as replete with anguish, 
regret and hope, as when the child of her 
life’s love leaves the mother’s womb and is 
born into a critical world. Such a moment 
had arrived for Thomas Constant, and as yet 








he knew it not; for the time that was con- 
sumed in polishing his last lens would be 
almost equal to that involved in the slow and 
dangerous processes of mounting the huge 
disk, and of applying the accurate and ex- 
haustive means of test. 

It was a low room, and over eighty feet 
long. The workmen, used as they were to 
this mechanical part of the labor—their only 
share in the perfection of the giant lens— 
busied themselves with unusual caution. It 
was as if they felt that this was done now for 
the last time. Yet, it was with a sort of 
tender regret that they deftly handled 
the flint that weighed many hundreds of 
pounds. 

The master did not direct them. Strangely 
exhausted he had thrown himself into the 
only chair inthe room. His ears rang toa 
single, singing note; this was new to his ex- 
perience. His eyes felt heavy and tired. In 
a dull way he accounted for this unusual fact 
by the strain of anxiety that had grown much 
upon him lately, and from which he could 
not find relief. An indefinable dread of 
touching that glass again began to precipitate 
itself upon his clear and well-poised mind. 
What if it were not perfect! Howin Heaven’s 
name could he bear that? He would never 
take such an arduous contract again—not for 
any price! 

In a dim way he watched his men handle 
the crystal eye. He himself had made no 
mean discoveries as he had, one after an- 
other, tested his lenses in his own equatorial 
before he delivered them. As each succes- 
sive refractor had been the largest in the 
world it was not strange that Constant should 
read the heavens eacan time with a new in- 
terpretation. Had he not discovered one 
night, while turning his latest lens on Sirius 
to test it, that before him blazed a double 
star? Had he not also resolved double into 
triple stars, discovered new and variable 
ones, besides a host of comets? Indeed, as- 
tronomers were beginning to be weary of the 
pertinacity with which the maker of lenses 
was plucking their laurels. But, as he con- 
tinued indispensable to their desires their 
dissatisfaction was genially vented in semi- 
humorous requests for him not to take too 
great advantage over them with the instru- 
ments that they themselves had ordered. 
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Such hints always made Constant good- 
natured, 

‘But now the impossible had been accom- 
plished. The fifty-inch lens—the greatest 
eye the world had ever seen—stood com- 
plete before him. What a gigantic leap from 
the first sixteen-inch telescope of Jansen to 
this one-hundred-foot equatorial of Con- 
stant! In a vague way the master thought of 
this with pride; but as he stood there alone, 
looking into the sea of glass, than which the 
one ‘‘ before the Throne’’ could not be more 
lucid, the illumination of the glorious secrets 
that he might discover with his godlike medi- 
um before it was wrenched away from his 
possession thrilled him. Did that disk hold 
in its crystal heart the secret of Mars? What 
star, fixed since the foundation of astronomy, 
would be resolved into its double before this 
penetrating focus? And what of the radiant 
energy we call light? The maker of lenses 
looked around him as if he feared espionage. 
But his workmen were in their homes by this 
time, telling their wives the renewed story 
of their master’s success. 

Thomas Constant never felt his mind more 
clear than at this moment, or more appre- 
hensive. It seemed to be on the edge ot an 


, awful precipice from whose hight all things 


were seen, and to whose abyss it seemed to 
be irrevocably drawn. He staggered and fell 
back into the chair. 

‘«¢Let there be light,’ that’s what God 
said—if there zs a God.” «Constant thought 
that he spoke very loud; but the words were 
an indistinct groan rather than an articula- 
tion. ‘‘ But 7 say’’—his lips became thicker 
—‘‘here is the secret of light—here! What 
has God to do with this?’ He pointed at 
his masterpiece, stopped and suddenly put 
his hand to his forehead; then he uttered in 
a hoarse tongue the words that for ages have 
rushed like a cataract to the lips of skeptic 
and believer alike when they come to na- 
ture’s extremity: ‘‘Oh, my God! my God!” 

Streamers like that of a northern sky in 
magnetic fluorescence flashed through Con- 
stant’s brain. The radiance blazed, flamed, 
flared, gleamed, flickered, and died away. 
The master of lenses groped with clutching 
hands in rapidly increasing blindness. Sud- 
denly the man stood up to his greatest hight. 
He uttered one piercing cry that caused 
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the noble lens to shudder to its invisible 
depth. 
‘* Light! light!’’ 
gle and a dull fall. 
One hour after the joyous workmen found 
the master lying in front of his lens. He was 
quite dead. 


There was a brief strug- 


The elderly man looked about him in great 
perplexity. He had been alone for what 
seemed to him a long time, and he was un- 
utterably lonely. Accustomed to solitude 
and stars, he, nevertheless, missed with a 
sinking of the heart familiar sights. Where 
was his long, dark shop? Where his home, 
and the street that led tothe city? Puzzled 
by this default of everything intimate with 
his experience and stimulating to his mind, 
he listlessly decided to endure ina philosoph- 
ical way the negative state that had been 
thrust upon him. He was wondering how 
long this trance would hedge him apart, 
when he noticed a figure approaching him 
from a distance. 

It did not walk, or flit, or glide; it moved 
with a sort of magnetic momentum that filled 
Thomas Constant with awe. 

‘“‘Itmust be a’spirit, after all!’’ he said. 
‘«T had not believed it. I never thought I 
should come to this. I must be dreaming.’’ 
As he put his hand to his brow, in order to 
confront this new phenomenon with his nat- 
ural skepticism, he noticed for the first time 
that his own body had outline, identity, lu- 
minosity, but no density. This scientific 
discovery, made in an immeasurable fraction 
of time, caused him to shudder with appre- 
hension. The blankness of the scene, a new 
feeling of unlocked power that crept through 
his nature, the consciousness of a broken 
past, the knowledge that he, Thomas Con- 
stant, was living in the present, and that, 
therefore, there must be a future—the faint 
suspicion that perhaps his views of certain 
unscientific matters might, after all, be a tre- 
mendous mistake—these and other emotions, 
whose complexity amazed him, caused him 
to cry out inan agony of sudden discov- 
ery: 

‘<I am a dead man, My God! J am dead!’ 
and he hid his eyes in his hands. 

«Tt is true,’’ answered a low voice. Con- 
stant did not startat the sound. He was too 
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absorbed in the bitterness of his discovery. 
He knew that the strange figure was stand- 
ingerect beside him. ‘‘It is true,’’ came the 
solemn repetition. ‘‘You are now nothing 
but adead man. Do you wish to be a living 
spirit ?”’ 

Thomas Constant looked up, as a child 
would, with great curiosity. The form be- 
fore him was clothed in a long, black cloak, 
and the head was covered with a velvet cap. 
This covering brought out in bold relief a 
face that was very familiar to Constant, yet 
of a type unusual to his nation and genera- 
tion, and of a strength and nobility new to 
his experience. All the veneration and wor- 
ship which science had cut out of his life 
seemed to gush from his heart, as from an un- 
known spring, before this benign vision. 
Dazed by this fresh feeling which he had not 
the habit to express, he noticed in a vague 
way that the language his visitor spoke was 
new to him; but nevertheless, he understood 
it intuitively, and without reasoning how he 
did so, he answered in the same tongue in 
which flippancies or vulgarities seemed ety- 
mologically impossible. 

‘*Whoare you? asked Constant, slowly, 
his eyes wide with excited interest, ‘‘You 

, look,” he continued, scanning the figure at- 
tentively; ‘‘why, you look like my Kepler, 
who is hanging up in my shop. You are 
Kepler!’ With true American instinct. he 
rose and held out hishand. The figure drew 
back gently. Then, the maker of lenses bent 
his head low in enthusiastic reverence. This 
obeisance the great medieval astronomer ac- 
knowledged with a courtly bow. 

‘“‘We thought that you would prefer to 
have a friend meet you,” said Kepler, grave- 
ly. ‘*You must begin at once. No one 
wastes time here.”’ 

But Thomas Constant, whose trained curi- 
osity this new awe could not restrain, was 
burning to ask questions. A thousand prob- 
lems of the heavens, over which he had spent 
the best research of his life in vain, could 
now be answered on the moment. Besides, 
what of this present state? To acquire knowl- 
edge was his only idea of occupying time. 

‘* Are all people who die like this?’’ He 
gave his hand a deprecatory wave. 

‘‘No,” replied Kepler, patiently; ‘‘ those 
who die well trained are saved a long 
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curriculum, They omit many weary years of 
education. And those who come here like 
yourself, wholly ignorant, must find the. 
end of the problem in their own way.”’ 

‘‘Ignorant!’’ exclaimed Constant, flush- 
ing; then his eyes fell, confused, before the 
pity that regarded him, 

‘‘Yes,’’ the voice spoke firmly; ‘‘ignorant 
in unbelief.” : | 

‘‘Ignorant in’ unbelief!” The phrase 
pierced Constant like anicicle of glass. He 
had the erudition of skepticism, and the 
complacency natural to it, 

‘Not believing what ?” he asked, hurriedly. 
‘‘T have accepted all 1 could—all, I mean, 
that I could see the evidence of. I suppose 
you refer to the religious mysteries. No 
scientific man of our day, you know,’’ slow- 
ing in his speech, ‘‘ accepts those old tradi- 
tions. For instance, 1”— He stopped sud- 
denly, with a feeling of growing shame. 
He dared not look up at the idol of his as- 
tronomical ambitions. He felt streaming to- 
ward him the contempt that unrestricted 
knowledge pours upon willing ignorance. 
‘‘T had a great respect,” he stumbled, ‘for 
the founder of the Christian religion; he was 
certainly a very superior man; but I couldn’t 
go Adam and Eveand the deluge—and Jonah 
and the sun moving backward—who could? 
—and so—I thought ’’— 

‘You thought!’ echoed Kepler, his tones 
reverberating like a bell in a hall of judg- 
ment. ‘‘ You thought. You—you, of all 
men, ought to have £nown !”’ 

Something of the arrogance natural to the 
dissenter from a popular system of belief van- 
ished before this scathing rebuke. 

‘‘Errors of the intellect are not punished 
here,’’ Kepler spoke reassuringly as Constant 
drooped before him, ‘‘like those of the heart. 
Your spirit is dormant through neglect, not 
dead through abuse. Therefore I was sent 
to you.’” 

Constant looked up now with a bewildered 
face. The bald truth, that his success on 
earth could not help him now, was exceed- 
ingly mortifying. Kepler, who, of all those 
who had gone before, should appreciate him, 
regarded him only as a failure. 

Was there anything in it, afterall? The 
New Testament? That great Jew? The 
people’s faith ? 
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He continued,-as if he had been think- 
ing aloud: *‘ Most instructed men like my 
self classified it among the outworn supersti- 
tions. You don’t mean?—why every prem- 
ise of my life would be false. Can it be? 
Can it be?”’ 

But Kepler did not answer. He stood 
watching this spiritual ferment with a prac- 
ticed gaze, while Constant averted his face 
that the other might not witness the conflict. 
There was a long silence which the despair- 
ing man broke with a piercing appeal: 

‘‘T must know. I must understand. I 
cannot afford to be ignorant. If there was 
a Christ, take me to him!” He looked at his 
companion, embarrassed and hesitating. It 
was the first time that he had intimated an 
interest in this subject, and he felt that his 
words, by reason of their very tardiness, were 
a kind of an insult to the mystery which he 
had never investigated. The great astrono- 
mer regarded him with solemn attention, and 
for some time made no reply. He gently 
put his hand over the mouth of the maker of 
lenses, whereupon Constant chilled and 
burned with new humiliation. 

‘«It does not occur to me,’’ Kepler spoke 
slowly, weighing his speech, ‘‘that you are 


_ yet qualified. You are not equipped. You 


are not ready. You have never studied Him, 
nor even had a desire to know Him until 
now the need is thrust upon you.’”’ 

‘*I was occupied in other ways,’’ urged 
the master of the telescopes, uncomfortably. 
‘I have just finished my great order for the 
largest lens in the world, you know,” he 
continued, proudly. ‘I was giving it its 
final test. How can they ship it without 
me?”’ 

Now Kepler, who had listened indulgently 
to each digression, began to look wearied, as 
he might have been by the prattlings of a 
child who confuses a greater matter with his 
own playthings. 

‘*You are wandering from the subject,”’ 
said the astronomer, quietly. 

‘‘I beg your pardon,” with politeness, 
‘‘ Where is this remarkable being? I don’t 
see him.” 

The dead man instinctively plucked the 
other by the garment. But the discoverer of 


_ the laws of planetary motion withdrew him- 


self from the touch. 
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‘« That,’’ he said, ‘‘is your own problem. 
Work it out! You will not see Him until 
you find Him, even if it takes you eternity.’’ 

Now there fell from the heart of the maker 
of telescopes the veil, embroidered by scien- 
tific arguments, that hid him from his own 
conceit. He had thought that the discovery 
of a new planet was the whole of life. Now 
it flashed over him that he had been mistaken 
and that some acquaintance with the Creator 
of the planetary system was, in point of com- 
mon logic, the more important. Now his 
error became the more incomprehensible; 
for it was that of a fool. His chagrin was 
complete. He groaned aloud; he wrung his 
hands, and his eyes wept dry tears. 

Then Kepler, the pupil of Tycho Brahe, 
the interpreter of the Star of Bethlehem, the 
Christian astronomer, watched the emo- 
tion of the man bowed before him, and the 
strong contours of his face lighted with a 
happy smile. 

«« Listen,” he said; ‘‘I can help you,. but I 
cannot show you the way. What have you 
studied all your life?’’ 

‘* Worlds,’’ came the faint answer. 
light of the worlds.’’ 

‘‘Yes,” Kepler replied, wistfully; ‘‘you 
have made wonderful lenses. You have had 
a great advantage over me with your huge 
telescopes. You should have been a wiser 
man. What you need now is not the light 
of the many, but the light of the One.” 

‘‘But I do not understand.’’ Thomas 
Constant spoke with the helplessness of a 
boy. 

‘‘Hear,” said Kepler, solemnly. ‘‘To 
every intellectual offender is given his 
chance. He must take it in his own way. 
Yours has come now. Graspit. Toyouhas 
been given The Eye. This is what you 
craved in the first body. No fifty-inch—no, 
nor a hundred-foot—lens will compare with 
the power given you. Before, light was only 
reflected from the optic nerve to your mind; 
now let it illumine the retina of your soul. 
When your discovery is made, He whom you 
seek will be with you.” 

And now Constant felt the hand of his 
friend over his eyes. It was like a soft flame 
fluttering upon his lids. Then he knew him- 
self alone in the exclusive sense that no mor- 
tal apprehends. With a groan ‘he. struggled 
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to see. He fought to cast out obscurity. 
Centuries seemed to pass during this battle 
for light. Suddenly he burst the doors of 
darkness; then he uttered a cry of delight. 





He was alive, and around him whirled the 
solar system. He seemed to be the center 
of the galactic plane, and myriads of con- 
stellations and planets and stars and comets 
played about him as about a god upon a 
throne. The light of a million worlds streamed 
toward him with no loss of intensity or of 
power. Wherever he looked he saw, and 
there was no veil between him and the source 
of light or its manifold reflection. Light! 
Irresistible Light! If the new sense of sight, 
infinite in its capacity to perceive, had not 
also been infinite in its capacity to endure, 
then the celestial glory that smote upon him 
would have blasted him into blindness. Then, 
for the first time, he understood the neces- 
sity of limiting human vision. 

Now, if it could not bear the undiluted 
sight of worlds, how could it endure the 
vision of their Creator? This revelation 
swept upon him as he uttered his cry of ec- 
stasy. He must have been beside himself to 
have ever thought of the universe as a firma- 
ment of darkness interrupted here and there 
by faint pencils of starlight. The solar sys- 
tem, the Milky Way, even the most distant 
nebule in the stellar system, whose light 
might have been fourteen thousand years in 
traveling to where he floated enraptured— 
each and all assaulted him with a brilliant 
splendor, and scintillated with such dazzling 
streamers, that had he not been endued with 
unearthly receptivity he would have been 
confused to madness. 

But the astronomer within him prevailed. 
The instinct of a life of celestial research 
prompted him to look to Mars, on which the 
interest of the world was peculiarly centered 
at that time. Ashe turned to do so, his gaze 
swept past the earth from which he had 
come. He could have recognized the petty 
globe among a million of its fellows. It 
looked exactly as he used to picture it would 
from an outside point, only he had a bird’s- 
eye view, or rather, a soul’s eye view, with 
the perspective of enormous _ distance, 
and the advantage of seeming not more 
than a hundred feet away. The world lay 
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before him in continental outlines, but its 
features were discerned with microscopic 
distinctness. Whatsoever his mind desired, 
he saw. With a lassitude of interest that 
seemed to him at the time a little remark- 
able, he turned his gaze toward his old home. 
There was his cherished. equatorial, the 
scene of past triumphs that startled the little 
world, and seemed so ridiculous now. Con- 
stant did not even waste time to look through 
the window and see how his great lens was. 
What was its vision compared with his? But 
stay! What is this? He saw a funeral cortége 
starting from his own front door. His work- 
men whom he easily recognized, were carry- 
ing a coffin mournfully. He read the plate. 
It was inscribed with his own name. With 
sarcastic curiosity he watched the long 
procession wind its way until it reached the 
famous cemetery. 

‘‘Let them bury it!’ he exclaimed, and 
then hushed his voice as if afraid his friends 
might hear, ‘‘If they only knew!” he whis- 
pered—‘‘ if they only knew!’’ 

He had read in fancy sketches how dead 
people had witnessed their own funer- 
als, and he now recalled these with a grim 
smile. 

Impatient with the familiar scenes that 
were now a past and limited experience, 
Thomas Constant began to reflect upon the 
vital problem for whose solution he had been 
projected into the heart of the universe. 
How was a scientific man to recognize spirit- 
ual knowledge? How was he, Thomas Con- 
stant, to attain it? Was it to be found in 
Light? If so, all mystery lay open at his 
feet. He had only to look. But as, from 
his present point of view, his earthly life of 
research even in the celestial line had proved 
a failure, and he was fitted for little else, how 
should he begin? Constant’s heart began to 
be much troubled. He looked about him, 
confused. Here were a million rays beckon- 
ing him from a million stars. Where was 
the shining way that led to the object of his 
search ? 

‘* Believe ?’’ he cried out. ‘I would now 
give my soul to believe; but, my God, I 
don’t know how!’’ 

At that moment of anguish a new brilliancy 
of such power and wonder smote him that he 
almost winced. The astronomer became 
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immediately alert. He looked at the shaft 
of glory steadily and long. 

‘¢I wish my friend Young could see it as I 
do,’’ he exclaimed to himself. Wonderful! 
I never noticed this—this fixed star before. 
It—why, it’s the greatest suninthe universe, 
I believe—a hundred times larger than our 
own, It must have just arrived, and I am 
the first to see it. A new star! and its light 
traveling perhaps thousands of years before 
it reached me just now. In a little while 
they’ll get it down there. Nearer,’’ he cried 
—‘‘nearer!’’ As he uttered this command 
he felt himself impelled toward the source of 
his discovery immeasurably faster than the 
flight of the speediest comets; nay, swifter 
than the. inconceivable velocity of light. 
There was no such obstacle as space, and 
where he desired to be there he was. 

Even as he swept through the myriads of 
constellations that form the mysterious 
milky way, far into darker and less trav- 
eled spaces, a feeling of superiority and ex- 
altation enveloped him. Oh, that his scien- 
tific friends could see him now! Compared 
with him, Ariel was but a blundering turtle. 
He turned and looked back upon the world. 
To mortal eyes, magnified by the hugest 
telescope, it would have been an almost in- 
discoverable pin-head of light; but to his un- 
limited vision, its light, streaming undimin- 
ished through the pulsating ether, showed 
thistime a different and unfamiliar portion 
of it with intensity. Disappointed not to 
see what he expected to, but being astrono- 
mer enough to understand that this was not 
the right quarter to reflect the rays of the 
eastern Atlantic States, he sped on a gigan- 
tic tangent, keeping the world in view, until 
he saw again what he curiously desired. And 
now he looked once more upon his own home. 
Souls, like birds, return instinctively to the 
place of their birth. In his new experience, 
it was still a marvel that he could distinguish 
things upon the earth from so immeasurable 
a distance. Hewas more used to lenses than 
to God. What would he see now? He 
stopped his flight. Like a pendulum at rest 
he hung in the firmament. Past him dark 
asteroids, the dust of exploded planets, sped 
in silent, huddling groups. A distant comet, 
errant and undetached, seemed to choose 
Constant’s halting-place as the goal of its 
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eccentric orbit. But Constant only saw his 
own home upon that little earth. He had 
become for the time oblivious of the celestial 
drama that worlds and systems new to him 
were enacting for his astonishment. 

‘«Preposterous!” he exclaimed, trying to 
touch his brow; ‘‘I must be dreaming or in- 
sane. I’ve seen that before!’’ 

Indeed hehad. Only a little while ago he 
had witnessed his own funeral procession 
start gloomily from his own front door, and 
now the performance was being repeated. 
Were his friends never going to get him 
buried? This was a joke too gruesome to 
be endured too many times. Constant gave 
a cry of disgust. Then he stopped, appalled. 
The procession had reached the same ceme- 
tery in precisely the same lugubrious way 
again, and he was only a dead man, billions 
of miles distant, and powerless to prevent 
the hocus-pocus that was evidently bewitch- 
ing his amiable remains. He watched the 
ceremony gloomily, and shook his gray head. 
Then suddenly he uttered his familiar ex- 
clamation. and danced for joy, as he was 
wont when he made a discovery. 

‘*Mehitophel!”’ he cried. ‘‘ What an idiot 
Iam! It’s just got here. I’ve caught up 
again with those particular rays of light; 
that’s all!’’ Then he laughed as one does 
who solves a five days’ puzzle. ‘‘I haven’t 
anything else to do, to-day—I’ll study his- 
tory—I never had a chance before. Why, I 
might as well as not hunt up George Wash- 
ington and see him.’”’ 

Thomas Constant had simply discovered: 
by experience what he had long known by 
theory; that light is an eternal traveler and 
carries with it forever a perpetual series of 
instantaneous photographs, thrown off at its 
source. That discovery, made by chance, 
became now the interpreter of the word 
‘«Everlasting’’—that awful duration which 
humanity dares not contemplate, and fears 
to understand, lest the vastness of the con- 
ception drive it to whirling insanity. For 
the first time, the adjective, rare because lit- 
tle understood, ‘‘omnispective,” became an 
obvious reality. Constant himself was now 
omnispective, and eternity seemed to him in 
this moment of revelation far too short a 
time in which to perceive all things. When 
he had exhausted one world of its manifold 
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cycles of existence, there still remained the 
story of its ante-human relations to its own 
system, and then, prior to all this, the con- 
fused history of a million more systems rhyth- 
mically entangled in the great universe, co- 
herently pulsating like the works of an infi- 
nite watch of which God is the maker, the 
regulator, and the owner. Before this be- 
wildering vista, the necessity of the All-see- 
ing Eye became axiomatic. Thus there was 
evolved a new conception of light. It be- 
came almost a divinity; for that unlying, 
measureless shaft, radiating from every source 
and vibrating with evidence all along its mys- 
terious line—an ever-open volume in which 
all past is revealed forever—was the only 
source of.all knowledge. It was the Book of 
Life. The maker of telescopes, agnostic in 
all matters pertaining to Christianity, but 
more than receptive to scientific facts—a man 
whose imagination was religiously rudimen- 
tal, but scientifically developed—whose spir- 
ituality was in a state of coma, but whose 
eyes were magnificently alert—now accepted 
the law of his new discovery and began a 
campaign of exploration with the eagerness 
of a traveler discovering an unknown coun- 
try. Thomas Constant’s field was the Light 
of the World. 





With the precision characteristic of the 
scientific mind, Constant now proposed to 
himself a historical problem. Blinded by 
the vast discovery so congenial to his temper- 
ament, he overlooked for the time the im- 
mediate object of his gift of unlimited sight. 
Two characters arose before his imagination. 
The one was Washington. Ever since he 
could remember there had hung in his dining- 
room a large engraving common to many 
American tamilies—a copy ot Leutze’s cele- 
brated painting of Washington crossing the 
Delaware. This dramatic picture, viewed 
three times a day for many years, had made 
a natural impression upon an_ unhistoricai 
mind. It was his one heroic conception of 
the great patriot. 

One day, while making a visit, Constant 
had picked up a small red biography of 
Charles George Gordon, the commander of 
the Ever Victorious Army, and the martyr of 
Khartim. Of the many striking acts in that 
devoted life, none moved the precise maker 
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of lenses more than Gordon’s defacing the 
gold medal which had been especially struck 
for him by the Chinese Empresses as a token 
of their great appreciation. This the Chi- 
nese hero sent anonymously, that its value 
might allay the sufferings of the Lancashire 
operatives after the close of our Civil War. 
This one deed made Gordon Constant’s other 
hero. The little biography was more sug- 
gestive than inclusive, and Constant had 
always desired to follow Gordon closely in 
his equatorial experiences. The desultory 
reader now recalled two dates. One was 
Christmas Day, 1776. That night, in a 
blinding snow-storm, Washington pushed vic- 
toriously across tho Delaware. The other 
was the thirteenth of March, 1874. That 
day Gordon entered Khartfim for the first 
time. 

‘Naturally,’’ said Constant, ‘‘I can’t see 
Washington because of the storm. The 
clouds and the night will cut off every ray of 
light from that particular event. I'll look 
up Gordon. It’s easier at Khartfim. There 
is sun—and light.’’ 

Having decided on his quest, Constant 
went about its accomplishment methodically. 
He recalled that, as light traveled at the rate 
of 186,330 miles a second, he would nave to 
multiply one second’s flight by a little more 
than eleven years. And then, having found 
out the stupendous quotient, he would have 
to overtake those particular rays somewhere 
on the outskirts of what the world calls the 
stellar plane. This problem, sufficient to 
stupefy an ordinary spirit, caused exhilara- 
tion to the maker of telescopes. As light 
travels in a straight line, he made up his 
mind first to find Khartfiim, and then, with 
the rapidity of thought, to follow the direct 
reflection back through space, even tho it 
should land him in the uttermost parts of the 
universe. But another complication imme- 
diately arrested his attention. On account 
of the revolution of the earth upon its axis, 
light from any one point is thrown off each 
second in a different direction. Therefore, 
to follow a succession of rays from a given 
point is to follow after an enormous spiral 
of beams that comprehend the full circum- 
ference of the universe in its transcendent 
curve. This additional fact, which would 
have discouraged any mind but one used to 
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problems of infinity, only stimulated Con- . 
stant’s mathematical imagination. 

To the common observer the earth at the 
distance in which our spirit now found him- 
self, would present not even a microscopic 
needle of light; but, to Constant’s unlimited 
vision, each ray preserved its own individu- 
ality of descent, and its parent object, or 
rather, one should say, subject, was as plain 
as the trembling hand he held before his 
face. 

And now the Dark Continent swam in 
brilliant light before hiseyes. There was the 
silvery Nile. It needed only a glance to rec- 
ognize white Cairo; his gaze passed seaward 
to Suakim; then southward to Berber, and 
last it rested upon the mud walls of infamous 
Khartfim; for Constant, with a faculty of 
recognition born of his new condition, iden- 
tified the unmixed currents of the Blue and 
White Niles that guard the city. He also im- 
mediately recognized the palace, that huge, 
square building whose flat roof overtowers 
all other houses; and it appeared that he 
knew that the banners that dominated Gor- 
don’s old home were those of the uncon- 
quered Mahdi. Ah, there is the little church 
of the Austrian Mission! east of the palace, 
across the open plaza (at present the Mahdi’s 
magazine), which had been destined to be 
the spot of Gordon’s final and desperate re- 
sistance. Constant could not help shudder- 
ing at the scene of his hero’s death. ‘‘ There 
he was assassinated!’’ he murmured, moved 
with historic passion. ‘‘Now for the 
man|!’’ 

Constant did not know where he was; but he 
brought all the energy of his nature to a focus 
upon the scene of English disgrace. By the 
mysterious power of an unhampered will, he 
now projected himself where never spirit had 
traveled before. Time is a necessity even to 
the fastest traveler in nature—light; but not 
to a spirit. Constant overtook ray after ray 
only to be disappointed. Every activity in 
that city during the last ten years passed be- 
fore his devouring gaze with electric rapidity. 
At last, dizzy with his reversed experiences, 
his mind parched with eagerness, he began 
to note events more slowly. He watched a 
riotous day darken into dawn. He had seen 
howling fanatics kill starved citizens by scores 


_ and hundreds,and he knew thatthe moment 
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of unutterable catastrophe was rapidly ap- 
proaching, Constant hardly dared to look, 
as the swift day mysteriously hastened to its 
beginning, and history became inverted be- 
fore his fervid gaze. 

If he could he would have taken a leap 
backward by an hour, and so waited for 
events to pass, him by. But inexorable ab- 
sorption held his soul suspended upon the 
quick succession of scenes, and he feared lest, 
in the mysterious deserts of the universe, he 
should lose the clue he had so persistently 
followed. Constant was not a man of quick 
imagination. The rather, he was like one of 
his own lenses. His ‘‘crown’’ was an aspi- 
ration, but his ‘‘flint,’’ lay in mechanical 
persistence. But now, torn by the approaching 
tragedy, a horror upon which he had dumbly 
dwelt for many years as upon a personal be- 
reavement, he would have given almost any 
guerdon to overleap these baleful rays, and 
witness his hero in the plenitude of glory 
and of health. 

And the day darkened into morning. 
Constant watched the recessional of events 
with a suffocating heart. Here a band car- 
ried a ghastly object—a trunkless head. Ah, 
he could not see its features! Hegavea sigh 
of relief that this ordeal was spared him. A 
single movement of will would have saved 
him the fatality of the final drama of a hero’s 
life. But the spectator was fixed to his fatal 
ray, just as an audience is hypnotized by the 
ghastly execution of an innocent or of a pa- 
triot. The morning darkened. He could 
hear no sound, but he could plainly see bands 
converging toward the Austrian Mission. 
Then the final horror rushed forth to his 
view. He saw the murderous Mahdists re- 
turn to the square in the dusk; he saw the 
whiteness of spitting shots; he saw the stroke 
of indignity gzven backward; he saw the gen- 
tle head put upon wasted shoulders; he saw 
the gleaming thrust of the spear—and— 

Great God! the dead man lived! 

Constant shut hiseyes. He cried aloud in 
agony. ‘‘Gordon dead!’’ he repeated— 
‘‘Gordon dead? No! Impossible! for I have 
seen him!” He forgot for the moment that 
he had witnessed history more than a decade 
passed. He had the consciousness of tears 
as real as if they had been chemically com- 

posed of salt and water. 
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Then, -one of those rapturous changes, ‘so 
inexplicable to the tortured heart, swept over 
Constant. His soul, tossed with wo, sud- 
denly calmed, and he found himself repeating, 
with a sort of ecstatic joy: ‘‘Gordon is not 
dead, after all. Hecannotdie. Heis alive; 
for 1 have seen him.” : The idea that a man 
could be less immortal than the ray that was 
reflected from him seemed preposterous. 
This conception, not born of his own pre- 
vious state of mind, gave him great comfort. 

Then a new inspiration caught him on its 
wings. Thethought was so sublime, that at 
it the agnostic trembled. It was one that 
his honesty as an investigator could not re- 
fuse to accept. : 

‘‘If Gordon—why not Jesus Christ?’’ 





He closed his eyes, feeling faint from the 
thought. But his will swept on toward 
Palestine, bearing him upon the irresistible 
current of its desire. He felt a new hope 
penetrate his nature. When he opened his 
eyes, they rested upon the City of Jerusalem. 

As Thomas Constant looked upon the 
sacred city, his soul pulsated with what his 
methodical mind still considered asa problem. 
As the transcendent nature of this historical 
quest unfolded itself, it appealed toan enthu- 
siasm passionate in its eagerness for truth. 
On the other hand, fear restrained him for a 
little while—a fear lest his nature were not 
strong enough to bear a revolution. For, 
supposing that the inexorable light of the 
world should verify what he had always con- 
sidered a chimera fostered by the religious 
sentimentality of countless devotees, then 
what would his position be? He had been 
in the habit of saying: ‘‘ If Jesus Christ ever 
lived at all (of course we only have the 
traditions carried through the prejudice of 
fanatics), he certainly was a good man, alittle 
ahead of his day. As for the supernatural 
element, that is beneath the attention of a 
scientific mind. He was a martyr, no doubt 
—the world has always been full of martyrs; 
as for this one, it seems to me that he has 
been greatly overrated.”’ 

But now his trained mind was dragged by its 
own logic. The continuance of human person- 
ality after death, which he had experienced, 

proved to him that God could exist. As he 
had always with great curtesy acknowledged 
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the possibility,-and indeed the probability of 
an intelligent Deity, this discovery did not 
shock his conceit as much as it might. But 
the maker of lenses had never failed to pooh- 
pooh the claims of the-Son of Man. While 
the heavens might declare the handiwork of 
the Almighty, not one star ever twinkled to 
him an argument for the miraculous birth in 
the grotto at Bethlehem, 

But if the Christians were right? To this 
man truth was the inmost sacred entity in 
the world, Truth was his God, and rather 
than to deny its divinity, he would have 
cheerfully endured the second question under 
the inquisitor’s screws. To persist knowing- 
ly, or even unwittingly in an error, was an 
intellectual crime that carried with it the 
darkness of its own Sheol. And now tocon- 
ceive of the fact, that he, Thomas Constant, 
might have passed his whole life in an error 
that was even more fundamental than be- 
lieving the moon to be made of green cheese, 
caused him unbearable shame and humilia- 
tion. His honesty was aroused to white fire. 
No matter what the consequences, no matter 
how great his confusion, he must have the 
truth; and that quickly. Then, for the first 
time, the maker of lenses fully understood 
what Kepler meant. The student of light 
must study by the ever-traveling, everlasting 
rays Of reflection the nature of the one fact 
before which—if it were indeed a fact—sci- 
ence and art and literatureshould bowtheir 
little heads. This he must verify after the 
methods of his life-training, so as to preclude 
even the chance of doubt. 

‘Very well,” said Constant, nervously, as 
these thoughts drove down upon him; ‘I 
may have been a blind fool, but Iam not a 
maniac. Somewhere in the universe is the 
light of ‘that strange Hebrew life. If he 
lived, it is there!’’ he pointed into immeasu- 
rable space; ‘‘and I will find it.” 

It took him but a minute to make an as- 
tonishing calculation. Then, with his eyes 
still upon Jerusalem, he uttered a stupendous 
wish, As he gazed he saw the city on the 
three hills dissolve and build up, crumble 
again, and once more glisten in its whiteness 
and its minarets, as in swift recessional there 
swept before him the multiform changes of 
two thousand years. These passed like the 
ghosts of worlds beside a whirling comet. 





carried, rolled up, a frayed rug which he 





Now, instead of the Moslem, he recognized 
the Roman; instead of the helmet of pith he 
saw the helmet of iron surmounted by the 
all-conquering imperial eagle. 

He stopped his flight. Before him swam, 
as in a limpid mirage, Jerusalem—the Jeru- 
salem of Augustus and of Herod—the Jeru- 
salem of Jesus. Towers and palaces, battle- 
ments and bridges, flanked the hills and 
overtopped the valleys, and cast black shad- 
ows into narrow streets. Andthere! There 
on the edge of a precipice, watched by a 
fortress, fringed by palaces and protected by 
walls, was the temple of the Jews. He rec- 
ognized this immediately as one of the seven 
wonders of the world. He looked at it crit- 
ically. He felt as he observed like a man 
who has returned to the home of his boyhood 
for the first time after an absence of many 
years. His first emotion was not one of rev- 
erence, but one of disappointment. The 
building seemed so insignificant compared 
with what heexpected. But as he examined 
it, he perceived how all others were dwarfed 
by this imposing structure. The Roman 
fortress Antonia, whose square tower over- 
looked the courts of the temple, and on 
whose top he could see the restless sentinel, 
with face expressing the weariness of exile 
among these pestiferous Jews, was only a 
dingy gnome compared with the radiance of 
the queenly temple dressed in marble and in 
gold. The palace of the Herods, a little 
further away, struck Constant as being a fit 
building for a public library; while that of 
the high priest he thought would make a 
fine county prison. But if the temple with 
its dazzling courts and porticos, its altars and 
its booths, did not fulfil his imagination as to 
size, it surpassed his highest ideal as to sym- 
metry of design and beauty of workmanship. 
‘« Here, at last, is something fit for worship,” 
he said. He was about to inspect this more 
closely with increasing respect, when there 
came leaping up the terraces into the court 
before the great altar a middle-aged mad- 
man, 

For a madman he must be. What else? 
His beard was sprawling, not having been 
cut for years. His head was without protec- 
tion, and his single garment was so tattered 
as hardly to cover him. Under his arm he 
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now threw down upon the tiles, and upon 
which he stood shouting and gesticulating. 
About him quickly gathered gossipers and 
priests. Pointing at himself, stretching out 
gaunt, thin arms to heaven, then swaying and 
catching his balance, he was evidently tell- 
ing an extraordinary story which was received 
with anger, Constant was much amused by 
this little comedy, for now the crazy fellow 
was threatened by scowls and fists. 

Some shook him roughly, and one smote 
him upon the cheek. Evidently his word 
was doubted. Then the eccentric person 
pointed outside the temple walls, and, 
breaking through the excited crowd, started 
on a run, shouting as he leaped along. 
Some followed, others laughed; but the 
priests, Conspicuous in their robes and mi- 
ters, and with seals upon their foreheads, 
whispered together savagely, and cast malig- 
nant and threatening looks upon the laity 
that were left. But Thomas Constant found 
it in his preference to follow the unkempt 
Jew, whose actions in so gray a man seemed 
undignified, and only to be explained on the 
ground ofinsanity. The fellow rushed down 
into the valley followed by an increasing 
mob. He stopped beside a pool, placid and 
rock-bound. By this time the edge of the 
water. was thronged with people, each press- 
ing close to the man who indicated a sun- 
warmed corner beneath a portico; the spot 
was just large enough to have held a pallet; 
it was vacant. About the rim of the pool 
some fifty poor creatures lay, each in ad- 
vanced stages of disease; these looked up at 
the madman with piteous hopefulness as he 
eagerly retold his story. His gestures were 
so eloquent of his tale, and his emaciated 
face was so charged with joy, that, altho 
Constant could hear no sound at that im- 
. measurable distance, it did not take him long 
to understand what the poor man was trying 
to say. For,as he shouted out his story, the 
sick nodded acquiescence, and the crowd 
could be seen to interrupt with cries of won- 
der. 

‘If I had only studied the deaf-mute lan- 
guage, and learned to read lips,” thought 
Constant, ‘‘I could see what they say. Here 
is an illustration of the usefulness of know- 
ing anything. Everything comes into play 
with me here. Why, no, I couldn’t after 
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all,” he added. ‘It’s some old Hebrew pa- 
tois.” As he mused he saw that the eyes of 
the crowd were following the motion of the 
speaker's finger. They seemed to be looking 
—for what? for whom? 

Then there came through Constant’s mind 
at the unfolding of this scene something like 
the memory of a dream dreamed when he was 
a child. Somehow it was a familiar sight. 
Had he read of it or seen it before? Was 
this?p— Why, surely! The man was not in- 
sane. His was only the madness of joy. He 
had been sick—bedridden. He had been 
healed. It had but just happened, and he 
was telling everybody about it. 

The heart of Constant stood still. 
was the cured—where was the healer? 

The maker of lenses searched Jerusalem. 
For three days he looked anxiously. He an- 
alyzed every group, every crowd. But in the 
whole city he found none whose brow was 
not furrowed by distress or hate, or whose 
mien showed the majesty that he sought. 
Then Constant was troubled. Excited knots 
of people, evidence of fierce argument, told 
that some great force was disturbing the 
public mind. Could that be Jesus Christ? 
If so, where was he? Constant now regretted 
bitterly that he was not more conversant 
with the only important book that he had 
ever scorned. It might have helped his 
quest. For Palestine was quite a field. 

Then Constant began to reason thus: ‘If 
Jesus lived, and was the healer and the friend 
of the poor that he was believed to be, then 
he will always be followed by a mass of peo- 
ple. I will search Palestine for a crowd, and 
perhaps I may find him in it.”’ 

The maker of telescopes soon apprehended 
that there was no interest in the world com- 
pared with the quest that had now begun to 
absorb him. To spend a month or even a 
year of nights hunting for a new planet, so 
as to be the first in all the observatories to 
greet it, or for the sake of heralding the re- 
turn of a century-lost comet curving on its 
immense elliptic to weary brain and body— 
these were experiences that once filled the 
chalice of his desire to overflowing. But 
now, where he floated, further from the earth 
than the maddest flight of the most erratic 
visitor to the solar system, this came to him 
with the mastery of asphyxiation; if he should 
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discover and name all the stars in all the 
universe, even those whose light takes a mil- 
lion years to rendezvous at his old equatorial 
—that were not wortha breath to him beside 
the sight of the being whom hesought. How 
is a dead world to be compared to a living 
man? Eternity was not his to investigate 
matter; it was his to discover asoul. Fe- 
verish lest at the very time when he had 
overtaken the elusive and yet persistent light 
that streamed from Roman Palestine he 
should fail to find the one ray that led from 
the mysterious healer, he uttered his first 
intelligent prayer, 

‘Thou God!’’ said the scientific scholar, 
‘‘Iam an ignorant man. I have just found 
it out,”’ 

Now, as he spoke—melting, there swam 
before him soft and alluring scenery. He 
saw the greenness of valleys, the opulent col- 
ors of fruit gardens, the grayness of the 
peaks of hills. Thousands of hamlets, here 
and therea large village, dotted the charming 
map. There was a lake shaped like a harp; 
it was surrounded by Greek and Roman vil- 
las, presenting signs of culture and of wealth. 
But there was no crowd to be seen. Small 
caravans, now hidden by their own dust, now 
painfully hobbling over keen rocks, wound 
in and out, looking like gigantic vipers. But 
the Nazarene was not in the caravan, Fish- 
ing boats and galleys, in picturesque groups, 
lazily glided over the lake, for it was past the 
heat of the day; but he was not in the fleet. 
It was beginning to grow dark. Another fruit- 
less day was adding its tally to the wearisome 
search. The investigator, encircling the 
shores of the lake, pressed southward over 
one group of hills, past another, and his gaze 
lingered finally on a third. As hewas hurry- 
ing on signs of the unusual arrested his at- 
tention. He was on the outskirts of an in- 
significant village, curling in a velvet valley. 

Ah! there—there was the crowd. The 
movement of his heart within him told him 
this, Perhapsa thousand people were before 
him. Some were flat upon the ground in act 
of worship; some sat plunged in thought; 
some were fleeing in terror; all the women 
were weeping, and many of the men were dis- 
solved in tears. Among them was a select 
group of two. To believe that this woman 
and this boy clasped to her bosom had been 


dead two thousand years—it seemed prepos- 
terous; but Constant could not doubt his 
senses, An old quotation occurred to him, 
and the scientist began to understand what 
the poet meant when he said that a thousand 
years were asaday. Beside the two was a 
wicker stretcher, such as the dead were car- 
ried upon. The boy looked at it with his 
black eyes wide with astonishment, and then 
up at his mother as if questioning her. The 
crowd about the two now began to recover 
from their first bewilderment. From prayer 
they fell into gesticulation, and then into 
volubility. Some beat their breasts, and 
most of them were evidently shouting at the 
top of their power. Then the mass swayed 
and broke. Some made for the boy, as if to 
pluck at his garment; but they fell back, re- 
strained by a mysterious awe. Others ran to 
the village, full of reverent gossip, to tell the 
tale. Butin the crowd there were many sick 
and disabled people; infact, an extraordinary 
proportion. These were hastily supported 
and carried by their friends, and borne away 
up a little path to the hill. A few young and 
able-bodied persons ran on ahead, pointing. 

Constant swept his quivering eyes in the. 
same direction. He felt himself seized with 
an uncontrollable desire to overtake the ob- 
ject of the popular search. Whom else but 
that wonderful Jew could they be seeking? 

Out of reach of all the people, off the beat- 
en path, ina cleft of a rock, hidden by the 
shadow of an overhanging oak, prostrate on 
the hard stone in an attitude of prayer, the 
dim outline of astrong and solitary figure 
fell. But, even as Constant looked, the 
quick twilight ceased, and the Land and the 
Man were hidden from his view. 

Thomas Constant was troubled and per- 
plexed. He was continually hindered in his 
investigations; he began to reflect upon their 
difficulties. He knew from a lifetime of ex- 
perience that it took no little labor to master 
the art of vision through atelescope. The 
common eye looks, and sees but the glamour 
of a blur. Who but the expert can focusa 
twenty-inch lens on Andromeda? Could it 
be that in this new gift of limitless vision he 
should have to serve an apprenticeship in 
sorting these ever-traveling rays of a past age 
after they are overtaken? What shall he in- 
clude? What exclude? Were the green 
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fields, the cities, the lake, the excited crowd, 
the grove, but the chance glimpses of an art- 
lessvision? Were his eyes still unfocused to 
their new opportunities? 

Or could it be that the fault lay deeper, 
and that his heart lacked the experience to 
which his eyes would eagerly answer if they 
could? For what seemed to Constant time 
out of mind he sought for the man of Pales- 
tine in vain. He traveled the land ofthe Jews 
from east to west, and from ‘north to south; 
every nook, every hamlet, every city, every 
hill, every mountain range, every lake became 
familiar to histrained eye. He came to know 
the topography of the Holy Land by heart; 
but Jesus he did not find. 

One morning, when he was watching the 
sun make shorter shadows on the vineyards 
and fields of grain, he noticed a seething 
mass of people crowd the streets of a city 
vibrating with tropic heat. They were 
watching the doorway of a marble palace. 
Their hands were outstretched; their eyes 
expressed all the gamut between fear and 
reverence, hate and love. Thére were putrid 
beggars, eye-sore children, pallid cripples— 
and on the outskirts, touching no one, men 
whose features and limbs were repulsive with 
slow leprosy were watching and waiting with 
the last hope of a life of despair in their misera- 
ble faces. Suddenly, uncurling palms and 
black mouths told of a shout. The palace 
door opened. It is He! The Healer! The 
Savior of the sick! The King of the dead!’’ 


The student of the skies bent forward, 
passionately gazing, straining his eyes—but 
what had happened? Something clouded, 
something fell between. It was a swift wind- 
storm; it arouse viciously, and hid the city 
and the streets thereof in sand, and Constant 
saw no more. 

With a feeling in his heart like to that in 
the soul of one of those lepers whom he had 
but just seen crumbling in the brilliant sun, 
Constant turned away. . He began to expe- 
rience all the thirst, all the hunger, all the 
emptiness and longing of a hopeless lover. 
There, in that immeasurable distance, like 
the incurable, he did not expect the healing 
touch; but he would be satisfied with a sight 
of the wonderful face. Constant felt in his 
soul that he would follow the Nazarene like 
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one of his humblest pariah friends. But he 
was two thousand years away, and ah, how 
many millions of miles? Then furiously he 
began his search again; for by this time he 
was thoroughly convinced that the man he 
sought was there. Every indication pointed 
to him. Constant learned to read the 
thoughts of him on expectant faces, the re- 
gret of him in the comfort that he left behind 
him. But the investigator always found 
himself either too early or too late. The 
man about whom all Palestine was fanatic 
had not come, or he had just gone. 

The maker of lenses began morbidly to 
despair. Theoretically there should be no 
difficulty in his finding Jesus; but practicaily 
he could not do it. Storm, cloud, darkness 
—something baffled him at each supreme 
moment of vision. He was like a man who 
had traveled the breadth of the globe to a 
desert island to witness and photograph the 
total eclipse of the sun, and is met at the one 
moment of time to him in many years with 
pitiless clouds. Such astronomical disap- 
pointments, only infinitely increased in im- 
portance to him, were now Constant’s daily 
lot. He began in a dim way to understand 
the meaning of the word Hell. Was ¢hat 
this state of hourly tantalization? If so, how 
long could it last? Was his lot eternally to 
outrun the light of two centuries ago, and 
eternally to fail to find the one way that 
would lead him to the great Jew? 

Then he remembered that the man whom 
he sought was killed at Jerusalem. 

‘‘T will look upon that city,” he deter- 
mined, ‘‘ until he comes.”’ 

Situated at a point from which the most 
delicate of human appliances would fail to 
discover even the slightest trace of the ex- 
istence of the world, still Constant saw. To 
him there was no diminution of the power or 
intensity of the light of the sacred city. As 
he looked, he naturally sought for the tem- 
pie. There was evidently a tremendous com- 
motion within its gates. The courts were 
crowded with jabbering people. He noticed 
that the tops of the broad walls were crowded 
with many in ecclesiastical robes. Hate and 
revenge were wrinkling their faces and rob- 
bing them of the dignity of their profession, 
In the courts people were sobbing and frown- 
ing. Especially in the women’s inclosure 
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many were rocking to and fro, their heads 
covered with their garments. They were 
evidently wailing, as if for the dead. Con- 
stant’s heart gave a great leap. He hurried- 
ly tollowed the fat fingers of the priests 
scoffing on the walls. As his eyes swept on 
they passed by thousands of horrified faces. 
The terror on these was contrasted with the 
stolid, sarcastic immobility of the Roman 
soldiers. The man of lenses began to be 
afraid to look; he felt as reluctant as many 
of those who crouched under the shadow of 
walls, hiding their faces in each other's 
breasts. A national calamity seemed in the 
act of sweeping over the fluttering people. 
But the observer’s fateful quest hurried him 
on. As his apprehensive eyes approached a 
little mound bounded en one side by the city 
wall, he noticed. three shadows parallel to 
each other, and side by side. Each shadow 
was cut with the distinctness of an intaglio 
upon the stolid Roman, the interested 
stranger, the triumphant Jewish priest, and 
the weeping laity as they crowded about. 
Each shadow was that of across. For the 
moment Constant dared not look further. 
Then he lifted his eyes past a huddling 
group of women prostrate in the dust, past 
the haughty cordon of Romans keeping back 
the crowd with menacing spears and guard- 
ing the torturing wood with the grimness of 
trained executioners, Slowly,slowly, Thomas 
Constant caught the upper rays that stream- 
ed from the figure upon the middle cross. 

With choking heart, he saw a face which 
he knew that he should recognize through 
all eternity. It was like that of anybody 
else; it was at the.same time how different ! 
Timidly Constant bent his whole energy to 
look upon it closer. Majestic beauty dwelt 
upon the death-smitten brow. The eyes— 
what eyes! Ah, God! what a look! The 
exquisite lips—did they move? 

But now blackness came down or came 
up—from who knew where? There was a 
swift impression of soldiers in flight, mad 
with fear; of a whole cityful of people flat 
upon their faces in unearthly terror. The 


- blackness arose solemnly, as if from the 


depths of theearth. It held the terror ofthe 
grave. It enveloped the two lower victims. 
It ascended like a stratum of night. It paused 
foramoment. In that instant of breathless 
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time, the Face of the Crucified shone out, 
On it dwelt such a look that Constant 
dropped his eyes forvery shame. He feltas 
if the man were looking at him, He saw 
the death-change strike the face. Now the 


scene went out in night, utter and inexora- 
ble. 





When Constant had the heart to look again 
it was morning. It was cloudless, and there 
was no difficulty in recognizing the scene of 
yesterday’s execution. There stood the two 
crosses upon which were impaled felons, one 
of whom was dead. These were guarded by 
listless soldiers. No one else noticed the 
malefactors. Butthe middle cross was prone 
upon the ground. It was empty. People 
came up in small, eager squads, looked at it, 
and then, at the command of the guard, 
passed silently on. Where was he whom 
Jerusalem had murdered, and was mourn- 
ing? 

Then Constant remembered that it was 
said that the dead martyr was put into a tomb 
from which it was averred that he had es- 
caped with a vitality more than human. 
This preposterous claim, generally clothed in 
ecclesiastical verbiage, Constant had always 
looked upon with quiet amusement. Mira- 
cles of healing he was willing to explain, if 
necessary, under the theory of hypnosis or 
mental science; but the animation of a dead 
man was different. No sane scientist could 
accept such a ridiculous statement unless 
coolly demonstrated. As this, obviously, 
could not be done, it behooved men of in- 
structed minds to passit by as only another 
of the superfluous myths that time and super- 
stition have incrusted on their religious hero. 

But supposing it were true? Constant 
perceived that in his hands lay the key to 
this majestic mystery, the most sublime that 
has confronted human imagination and 
tested human faith. It was his—perhaps he 
was the first in history, since the event was 
said to have happened—to prove the truth 
or the falsehood of the claim that Jesus of - 
Nazareth arose from the dead. Him, Con- 


‘stant, with his own eyes had seen dead upon 


the cross, The breath and the light had 
passed trom the victim’s lips together on 
that awful yesterday. 

Constant now looked for the burial-places 
about Jerusalem. It did not take long for 
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him to discover on the rocky slope of a hill, 
just beyond the city wall, the familiar con- 
course of people. But these were not dan- 
cing with the joy of a kindness done to them, 
as he had been wont to see; nor were they in 
the attitude of rapt expectation, so familiar 
to his observation. Weeping, disheveled, 
prostrate, matted with dust, in the last stages 
of despair, they wailed aloud after the man- 
ner of their people in bereavement. These 
mourners were clustered about a garden, 
above and below, in a widening circle. They 
were forbidden near approach by the inevita- 
ble cordon of a Romancompany, who, with 
drawn swords, guarded from touch a tomb; 
it looked like a new one. A kind of huge 
millstone had been rolled up a grooved in- 
cline, and thus closed the mouth of the 
cave. Below, a small stone had been ad- 
justed to hold the great rock in place. 
Where the gr2at and little ones met there 
had been daubed a handful of clay upon 
which the captain of the guard had stamped, 
as upon wax, the imperial seal of Rome—a 
seal powerful enough to guard a province 
trom profane touch—a seal with which it was 
death to tamper. Thus Rome imperiously 
guarded thetomb of Jesus. From afar, Jews 
of high caste sneaked up and sneered; but 
they dared not come too near the unbought 
grief of the common people. 

Then Thomas Constant made this vow: 

‘‘ Whether Jesus is man, or God, or both, 
I shall watch his sepulcher until the moment 
he appears, if it takes forever.”’ 

As he said these simple words, with a 
firmness as intense asthe emotion which 
inspired them, his heart was kindled within 
him. He forgot that these events happened 
in the days of Augustus. They were as 
real to him as life. Indeed, they were 
life which light had embalmed. For the 
highest art of the photographer can make no 
image so true, so unchangeable, as the orig- 
inal ray of light itself, which the universe 
holds in her bosom, an everlasting scroll that 
can be read. 

The light from the tomb passed him while 
he watched; for Constant was a sentinel for 
truth, and missed nothing. 

He perceived the second dawn break 
stealthily. He saw the figures of the Roman 
soldiers, as they slept in tired attitudes, 
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become more ¢nd more distinct. The gla 
mour, before sunrise, bathed the rock 
with' a translucent tenderness, and. made it 
almost attractive. Nota soul was on watch. 
Only the sleeping guard were there, and they 
were lying across the path so that no one 
could approach the stone without waking 
them. One—the captain—was propped up 
against the stone itself, his head resting 
upon his chest. This Constant saw and 
noted. 

Suddenly his heart sprang; for he saw the 
sealcrumble. The stone, asif endowed with 
life, bounded from the groove and_ rolled 
away from the opening with what was evi- 
dently a loud crash. On each side of the 
mouth of the tomb figures took their stand. 
Whence they had come he could not tell, but 
his soul explained to him that they were not 
of the earth. He felt himself more akin to 
them than to the human logs who, at the 
first trembling of the stone, had jumped up, 
but now lay strewn upon the ground, sense- 
less with terror. This Cons:ant saw. And 
now, white against the blackness of the cav- 
ern, there appeared the outlines of an ap- 
proaching form. As it came nearer to the 
exit of the tomb, the strange dnd stately 
guards bent in low reverence. This attitude 
Constant unconsciously copied. The figure 
now stood erect, framed by the dark back- 
ground. Light seemed to radiate from those 
stately outlines rather than from the rising 
sun,’ The spectator recognized the face. 
In all the world only three persons saw the 
dead man walking alive from his tomb; these 
were the two mysterious beings that guarded 
the entrance, and Ze, Thomas Constant him- 
self. 

Then there dissolved the past and all its 
small traditions. His intellect and his heart 
fused into a reverent homage. This he could 
not contain, 

The necessity came upon him to speak 
aloud. There was that within him which 
silence could no longer lock. Thomas Con- 
stant uttered a great cry. This seemed to 
him to ring to the very feet of him whom he 
had found. It wasacry of self-abdication, 
of fealty and of entreaty. It was the instinc- 
tive utterance of doubt vanquished by illu- 
mination: 

‘* My Lord and my God !” 
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He felt a touch upon his shoulder. He 
looked up. From before him the heavens 
and the earth had passed away. Bending 
over him, with outstretched hands, stood 
the Man of the Cross, the. Man of the 
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Tomb, smiling a little, beckoning irresisti- 
bly. 

Him now the maker of lenses followed 
without a question. 


East Gioucester, Mass. 





THE HISTORICAL NOVEL. 


BY JAMES M. LUDLOW, D.D. 


A PROMINENT playwright remarks that the 
historical drama will soon crowd the society 
play, both of slumdom and swelldom, off the 
stage. He bases this prediction upon the 
fact that the historical romance is already 
outbidding the society novel in popularity. I 
am disposed to agree with him from the fur- 
ther fact that the historical drama or ro- 
mance, when well made, has all the elements 
of popularity that the story of the day has, 
and more. 

The first excellence of any sort of fiction is 
its power to entertain. Diversion, if not 
actual amusement, is the craving of all minds. 
We can appreciate the remark of a distin- 
guished, hard-headed theologian when asked 
what he read during vacation; he gave a list 
of books utterly ephemeral, few of which had 
ever attained to hard covers, saying that he 
needed stories pure and simple. Business 
men tired of trade-chopping, professional 
men with brains to be untangled, housewives 
longing to fly from the monotonous realism 
of their daily lives, join the army of school 
boys and girls, and divert themselves through 
the tale that is well told, tho otherwise it is 
not worth the telling. 

In this respect of affording entertainment 
the historical. novel ought to excel. It leads 
the mind of the reader into fields remote from 
those in which he has found his exmuz and 
cares. Goethe reveled in the early Bible 
narratives, because they were so far away 
from the glitter of courts and the smell of 
beer-gardens. A story of antiquity, medi- 
eval days, or of distant places adds to the 
romance charm that of the novelty which 
rests the brain of the traveler, such as strange 
costumes, customs and habits of thought. 

In the matter of interest the historical 
novel has also the advantage of dealing with 
characters that have already become famous. 


We never tire of hearing even trivial things 
about the great. The snow forts which Bo- 
naparte built, the inane pastimes of a Roman 
emperor, the bloody littlenesses of a Moham- 
med Second, the poaching propensities of 
Shakespeare, the idiosyncrasies of genius, the 
mistakes of the wise and the follies of the 
prudent—everything that helped to make or 
mar the after hero, borrow interést from his 
personality. The historical romance has 
thus the advantage that the historical paint- 
ing has over ordinary landscape or a fanciful 
assemblage of figures. 

But aside from its power to entertain, the 
historical romance is a rare medium of in- 
struction, It is the best revelator of human 
nature. We venture the assertion that every 
real study of character is a study of some 
real character. The ordinary fiction-writer 
confesses this Dickens observed men and 
women as Closely as if he were a professional 
detective. Daudet said that he was himself 
only a reporter of men and things, inventing 
nothing but his grouping. One’s inner con- 
sciousness is a good source of supply when 
one is confessing one’s own sins; but unless 
one has been a remarkably varied villain or 
fool, or a very multiplex sort of saint, it cap 
suggest little about the temptations and her- 
oisms of others. What men and women will 
do in situations foreign to our own experience 
we can scarcely guess; indeed, we cannot an- 
ticipate ourselves in untried emergencies. 
The purely invented character is thus apt to 
be morally grotesque. Even actual study of 
men and women asthey pass before us is dif- 
ficult. They do not reveal in their apparent 
lives the deeper passions which move them. 
The commonest sort of people, the most 
abandoned, manage to wear their visors 
down, that you cannot see into their souls. 
Hall Caine had seen a woman dressed and 
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acting like Glory, but in describing the wom- 
an herself he gave us an impossibility. His 
Christian is a failure for the same reason. He 
misinterprets the pallor and nervousness of 
the religious crank into the fine frenzy of a 
true enthusiast. We may say that, asa rule, 
the ordinary novelist is psychologically super- 
ficial, except as he reproduces with variation 
in plot a thousand books that have preceded 
* his own. 

On the other hand, a historical personage, 
one who under tremendous excitement made 
or wrecked a great career, has exposed him- 
self. His life being largely public, his mo- 
tives have become known; they lay in the 
very events he sought to control. Thus the 
reader of a good historical novel knows that 
he is studying real character; he is learning 
about actual human nature; for if ‘‘ history 
repeats itself”’ much more does biography. 

Perhaps the greater merit of the historical 
novel is that it teaches history. Until- re- 
cently those who are called historians have 
but meagerly occupied their own ground. 
They have given us little more than public 
annals seasoned with court gossip. But the 
people are not embalmed in the archives of 
their kings. Boundaries carved out in war 
make not the rudest profi!t of real national 
life. Familiarity with folk-lore, supersti- 
tions, the habits of home and street, is as es- 
sential to the equipment of a good historian 
as is the knowledge of diplomacies and cam- 
paigns. One cannot get this by merely 
grubbing in dusty alcoves. The historical 
imagination must be able to create a picture 
of the oldentime. The true historian must 
see men and women in the mass, as well as 
note the faces which hang in palace portrait 
galleries. He must then be able to reproduce 
this imaginary picture by vivid word-paint- 
ing. Few can do these things. Macaulays 
and Gteens are scarce. 

Here is the special field for the historical 
romancer. An imaginary character, drawn 
true to the age and place, will serve as a lay- 
figure upon which the costuming of the era 
may be draped. He will devise a plot that 
can make use of the habits, opinion, current 
motives of conduct, and the various forces 
that dominated former society. Zola’s 


‘‘ Downfall,” historic, tho contemporaneous, 
is wonderfully effective as an account of the 
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French Government, army, public morality 
-~indeed, of almost every phase of life in the 
last hours of the Napoleonic rule; and the. 
most thoroughly historical portions of that 
work are those which Zola wove with the 
thread of purely invented characters. For 
the same reason Victor Hugo’s ‘‘ Notre 
Dame’’ is one of the best histories of Prri- 
sian life in the fifteenth century; and Weir 
Mitchell's ‘‘ Hugh Wynne”’ one of the finest 
pictures of our colonial days. 

It, then, such are the possibilities of the 
historical novel, why is it not the most popu- 
lar kind of writing? The answer is evident. 
It requires very peculiar qualifications in the 
writer. Where ten persons can be found 
who can write acceptable annalistic history, 
and a hundred who can make readable fiction, 
there is scarcely one who combines the ab'l- 
ity for both. Indeed, the disposition to bur- 
row through dry annals, which is requisite 
for the historian, is directly opposite to the 
gift for fictitious invention. Most writers of 
fiction are not even scholarly. They often 
choose their art because it imposes least re- 
straint upon intellectual impulses, leaving 
fancy free. Pegasus spurns the furrows. 

Furthermore, the writer of good historical 
romance must possess greater literary ability 
than the writer of equally good fiction, be- 
cause his resources for style are limited. 
However learned he may be in modern 
science, art, poetry, or brilliant in the philo- 
sophical wit of our age, all this willserve him 
but little; for heis to take his standpoint in 
another age. Asa true artist he will avoid 
anachronisms of rhetoric as carefully as those 
of fact. He will force himself to paint with 
few colors, to play on a fewstrings. The in- 
stant he speaks as a modern the illusion of 
antiquity is lost. William Morris appreci- 
ated this, and in his bewitching ‘‘Story of 
the Glittering Plain” used as much simplici- 
ty of language as ifhe were himself one of 
the ignorant seekers of that legendary land 
instead of being one of the most gifted mas- 
ters of our English tongue, and most exqui- 
site poets. Andrew Lang in *‘A Monk of 
Fife’’ attempts this consistency; but his book 
is weakened by the author’s self-imposed re- 
strictions of style, so that one does not rec- 
ognize in itthe rare qualities of mind and 
heart which the writer is known to possess. 
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These rhetorical limitations must be com- 
pensated by more thorough furnishing from 
the period described. The writer's faculties 
must be steeped inthe sentiments which then 
and there prevailed. Taine says: 

‘*To write an Indian poem, we must be pan- 
theistic at heart, a little mad, and pretty gen- 
erally visionary; to write a Greek poem, we 
must be polytheistic at heart, fundamentally 
pagan, and a naturalist by profession.”’ 

This is, of course, extravagant criticism, 
but suggestive, nevertheless. Few of our 
ablest writers are sufficiently furnished with 
local colors to picture the past. To this de- 
fect must be attributed the paucity of good 
historical novels, They ordinarily fail either 
in verisimilitude, or in the enchantment of 
invention, The writer either overlays his 
map of the past with the hues of his present 
intellectual environment; or else he sacrifices 
his genius for fiction to the sense of historic 
fidelity; in either case offending the uncon- 
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scious artistic sentiment that even the com- 
monest reader possesses. Even Victor Hugo 
realized the difficulty of this sort of composi- 
tion, and relieved the situation by boldly in- 
troducing entire chapters of history to offset 
the exuberant license of his fancy. In his 
earlier works Sienkiewicz did the same, the 
first part of ‘‘ With Fire and Sword”’ being a 
jungle of wretchedly written Polish history 
which the reader must tear his way through 
before he comes upon the open ground of 
love and battle. Scott still remains the 
prince of historical novelists. That is due to 
the fact that, with his rare talent for pure 
fiction, he lived on the land he described, 
and had made himself an expert antiquarian. 
The old border tales were still being whis- 
pered by the winds that played over the 
heather, and the very figures of the worthies 
of other days were yet wandering near him 
in the kilt and tartan of their descendants, 


East Orancgs, N. J. 





THE Paynes were the three sons of a 
Scotch-Irish Pennsylvania farmer. They all 
reached manhood before the Civil War. 
Amos and James were known in the country 
as ‘‘smart, lucky men.” They had little 
education, and their brains were small but 
nimble. Hence their peep-hole into the 
world would always be narrow; but they saw 
all that could be seen through it. They had 
the faculty, too, of seizing the ideas of other 
men, giving them a rub and polish, and issu- 
ing them again as fresh coin from their own 
assay and mint. They issued them, too, 
with as much authority as if Paul or Shakes- 
peare had come back and were again giving 
out ideas to men. 

Amos was an attorney and James an eclec- 
tic doctor in the little country town of 
Vaughan, They were now just beginning to 
be able to pay their way. 

John, the youngest brother, was a tall, 
lanky lad, who worked the farm as long as 
his father lived. His family and neighbors 
counted him a stupid, honest drudge. He 
spoke little on any subject. It never occur- 
red to him that anybody especially wanted to 
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hear him speak. By work overtime he had 
saved enough to send himself to the academy 
for a winter or two. He thought Lydia 
Carter would rather marry a graduate of the 
academy, and since they were barefoot chil- 
dren all the world knew that he and Lydia 
Carter would be married. It was as sure and 
as necessary a thing in life to both of them 
as the coming of summer or winter into next 
year. 

John had a plan. After he had finished at 
school, he disappeared every winter for two 
or three months, always bringing back with 
hima little money. He told nobody what 
he had been doing. When Lydia’s mother 
asked him, he said, gruffly: ‘I’ve been 
learning my trade.’’ Even Mrs. Carter dared 
question no further. 

As for Lydia, she never questioned John; 
she would no more have thought of inquiring 
into his plans than of criticising the uses of 
day or night, or any other inexorable order 
of Nature’s. There was a plan, and it was 
John’s; that was enough. 

His academical training did not give young 
Payne a liking for literature. He cared 
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nothing for science, nor politics; he read no 
novels, nor magazines, and no paper except 
Greeley’s 7rzbune; but he had owned two or 
three books since boyhood, and in the slow 
course of years they had come to be a part 
of him, as much as Lydia or his work. They 
were ‘‘ The Twelve Decisive Battles of the 
World,” a torn ‘‘ War of the Revolution,’’ a 
Life of Tell, another of Raleigh, and’ one or 
two odd volumes of poetry. It is not easy to 
see how from these John had drawn certain 
notions which had come to be, so to speak, 
the backbone of his mind, They were alittle 
out of place in a Chester County plowboy. 

Sometimes when he was alone with Lydia, 
he tried to put them into words. 

‘‘Things in this world,’’ he would say, 
‘*must be settled by a fight—man to man, 
nation to nation; yes, a fight. Talk of your 
juries and arbitrations! It’s the man with 
the sword in his hand that decides it all, in 
the end!’’ 

‘* Why, you never had a fight like the other 
boys in your life,’’ ventured Lydia, puzzled. 
‘«You’re not a bit quarrelsome, Johnny.”’ 

‘«Who wants to be a street bully? Can’t 
you see what I mean? The man who goes 
out like Raleigh to conquer new lands for his 
country! or to set her free—like Tell!” His 
lean chest would swell at that and his eyes 
lighten. 

Lydia naturally was bored by these vague 
views, and would try to turn the conversation 
to her spring hat or her Dorkings. But John 
would anxiously explain to her for the hun- 
dredth time, that in his opinion the battles of 
Yorktown or Monmouth were quite as im- 
portant as Crecy or Waterloo, or any of the ten 
others of which he had read. ‘‘They gave 
us a country—the greatest the world has 
ever seen,” he would say. ‘‘Our country.” 

«Oh yes, I really don’t know much about 
politics,” Lydia once said, impatiently. He 
was out his mind about politics, she 
thought. If he would pay more attention to 
the debating club or join the Social League, 
or somehow push himself upamong the other 
young men in town, it would show more 
sense than this tarradiddling about battles 
that were long ago gone and done with! 

But when Lydia was not there, when he 
was plowing alonein the wide, hazy meadows, 
he had freedom to think as he chose. 
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What if he had had the good luck to live a 
hundred years ago? He could have been 
another Tell. What if he’had been plowing 
just here and had heard the British drums 
when they beat that day down yonder by the 
ford? He, ton, would have left the plow 
standing in the furrow and gone to join 
Washington. He would have starved with 
him at Valley Forge, and fought as the rest 
did, in rags, the blood from his naked feet 
staining the snow! 

The boy would stand thinking of it all, his 
heart beating fiercely, the water oozing up 
to his hot eyes, until seeing where he was, 
he would push the plow along in a fury. 

‘*God! I’ve had hard luck!’’ he would 
say. 

Sometimes, tramping through the lonely 
valley by the hour by himself, he would shout 
out Campbell’s war poems. Something that 
was stifled in him found voice in those thun- 
derous battle-calls: 


“* Ye mariners of England, 

That guard our native seas, 

Whose flag has braved a thousand years 
The battle and the breeze, 

Your glorious standard launch again, 
To meet another foe, 

While the battle rages loud and long, 
And the stormy winds do blow.”’ 


He hated England with all men of his class 
and age, at that time. Butthe words set his 
soul on fire. Why was there no such battle 
hymn for his country ? 

‘‘ Columbia needs no bulwarks. 
No towers along the steep,”’ 
he would shout, laughing, but ashamed of his 
theft. 

About this time he went to New York on 
business. It was the first real holiday of his 
life. After his work was finished, he went 
down to the great harbor and saw the emi- 
grant ships come in and unload their cargoes 
of half-starved Irish, Huns and Italians—a 
filthy, ragged, hungry host, but all eager, 
glancing about with eyes full of hope and ex- 
pectation. 

His country waited to welcome them all 
to give them a chance inlife—a home. Hes 
country! 

To his eyes she stood majestic, a great, 
beautiful creature, at the mighty port of the 
continent, her hands outstretched in welcome 
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to all the world. To her should come the 
poor and despised of all nations. 

The heart of the ignorant farm-boy swelled 
under his new, cheap Bowery suit, with as 
pure a patriotism as that of Tell. 


** Columbia needs no bulwarks, 
No towers along the steep,”’ 


he muttered, as he turned away. 

From that day all of the pride and the ten- 
derness of the lad centered about this fancied 
figure; they had, indeed, no otherwhere to 
go. His mother had died when he was born, 
so that that softening memory, common to 
most men, was lost to him. Lydia was a 
part of his every-day self. There had been 
no anxieties, no fever nor chill in his love- 
making. All of the imagination and passion 
that were in the silent boy went out, there- 


fore, to this great benignant Power which 


was mothering him and all of her peeple. 
He talked to nobody of his thoughts; but he 
went with Lyddy to the barbecue on the 
Fourth of July, and when, after the Declara- 
tion had been read, they all gathered around 
the flag, and sang 

‘*My country ’tis of thee, 

Dear Land of Liberty,” 

John, who ‘had no more voice than a frog, 
barked on with the rest with all of his might. 
Lyddy, red with shame, pulled him out of 
the crowd. 

‘‘T never heard you try to sing before,’’ 
she said, tartly. 

‘‘I—I thought it was like church,” he 
stammered. 

‘‘ You don’t sing in church,”’ she retorted, 

‘‘Oh, but this is real!” said stupid John. 
He did not explain what he meant even to 
himself. 

Joe Reese, an idle fellow in the village, had 
gone years ago into the Mexican War. His 
body had been sent home from Vera Cruz and 
buried; but the grave was neglected for 
years, until some unknown person set up a 
little head-stone over it. Late one evening 
Mrs, Carter and Lydia, passing by the church- 
yard, saw John Payne weeding the grave. 

‘‘Oho!”’ cried the old woman; ‘‘it is you 
who pays respect to Joe Reese! It wouldn’t 
be any of us that knew the lazy vagabond!” 

‘No; IT suppose not,” said John, quietly; 
yet he died at twenty for his country. That 


was better than droning out a hundred 
years working for food and clothes.’” 

Mrs. Carter went home with a new anxiety. 
If John Payne did not choose to work for 
Lydia’s food and clothes, what would become 
of the child? 

She and her girl were very poor. Seventy 
years of work for others had tired the older 
woman, and made her raspish and sour, 

‘‘T thought you and John would have been 
married in the spring,” she said to Lydia; 
‘tan’ he’d have purvided a good home for 
you. But he’s got some other idee in his 
head now. What is it?” 

‘‘He’s got nothing in his head but me,’’ 
said Lydia, proudly. But in her heart she 
was not sure. What if John should quit 
work and take to lecturing on abolitionism 
or turn filibuster? For Lydia’s ideas on re- 
form were cloudy. °* 

But John had no idea of reforming any- 
thing. His father died a month later, 
and left the farm to be sold and divided be- 
tween his three sons. It brought fifteen hun- 
dred dollars more than they had hoped for; 
and when John Payne buttoned the unex- 
pected five hundred dollars into his waist- 
coat pocket they gave quite as warm a throb 
of satisfaction to him as to either of his 
brothers. 

That very hour he began to uncover the 
plan which he had been making all of his 
life. He rented the old homestead with an 
acre or two; before noon he had carpenters 
and whitewashers at work on it. 

‘¢ Lydia and I will go to buy furniture to- 
morrow,’’ he said to himself, a soft light 
coming into his eyes as he shut the door of 
the farmhouse and came down the path, 
glancing around at the fields and woods. He 
had worked over every foot of them. ‘In 
three years I’ll have bought the farm back 
again—all of it,’’ he said, nodding to himself. 

There stood by the roadside the walls of 
an old stone house, which long ago had been 
gutted by fire. John found the owner, who 
was glad to sell it and the ground on which 
it stood, fora hundred dollars. He bargained 
with the carpenter for a roof, doors and cer- 
tain other matters, and then found Gibbs, 
the painter, ‘and ordered a huge sign with 
letters three feet long. Then he went to his 
room ard wrote a letter. How many years 
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ago had he planned this day’s work, even to 
the writing of that letter! 

As he was going to the post-office with it 
his brother James met him. He came with 
a proposal that John should lend him the 
money that he had received that day. 

‘I’ve my eye on a town lot in Harrisburg. 
You'll be secured by a mortgage on that,” he 
said. 

But John put him gently aside. 
money is all disposed of,’’ he said. 

His other brother; Amos, jumped out of 
his office as he passed, and walked down the 
hilly street with him. He, too, wanted John’s 
money. ‘‘I have an investment in view that 
will pay twelve per cent.,’’ he whispered; 
‘‘ throw in your share with mineand I’ll man- 
age it for you. I have a business training, 
and you haven’t.”’ 

‘I am going into business for myself, 
Amos,”’ said John, turning his mild, woman- 
ish.eyes on him. ‘I begin next Tuesday. 
Here is the design for my sign, which -Gibps 
is to make.” 

‘*«Wagon-making. John Payne,’’’ read 
Amos. ‘‘ What do you know about wagon- 
making?’’ he shouted, with an angry laugh ; 
for he had made sure of John’s money. 

‘I spent three winters in Harrisburg learn- 
ing the trade,’’ said John, calmly. ‘‘There’s 
big money in one branch of it, the cotton 
carts for Southern plantations, I’ve a letter 
here to Mr. Perry—Senator Perry, you know 
—asking him to get me orders from some of 
the cotton planters that he knows in Con- 
gress.’’ He pulled the letter out of his pocket 
as he spoke. 

«« And d’ye think he’ll do it ?”’ said St 
contemptuously. 

‘I know he’ll doit. He knows me very well.”’ 

** And what else have you done?’’ Amos 
asked, staring at him with amazement and a 
certain fright in his eyes, as if a dumb beast 
had suddenly answered him back like a hu- 
man being. 

‘‘T have rented the homestead from Bo- 
dine, and I mean to marry Lydia Carter on 
Monday and live in it,” said John, tranquilly. 
‘«T must make haste to post my letter now, 
or the mail will close.’’ 

Amos looked after him, ‘I'll give him 
six months to get rid of every cent,” he mut- 
tered, and went back to his office. 
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A storm of criticism raged through the 
village that evening. John only laughed. 
Couldn’t they understand ? This was his 
plan. 

When the old ministers preached in the 
pulpit of ‘‘ predestination ’’ or of ‘‘ God’s im- 
mutable decrees’’ John had not known what 
they were talking about; but he had always 
understood with every atom of his body that 
he, John Payne, was to do this: thing and 
only this thing. 

Now he was doing it. 

He went that evening to tell Lydia what 
was to be done. He had met her that day a 
dozen times in his old clothes and _ shirt- 
sleeves. But now he dressed himself care- 
fully. He felt somehow that he and she 
were going toclimb up into high places where 
one did not go often. 

She had guessed that he would come, 
which was reason enough for her to put on 
her pink.gingham and twist hercurly hair up 
in a matronly fashion. The Carters lived in 
a poor little cabin; but it was clean. The 
outside was whitewashed, the windows were 
full of roses, and beside the kitchen door 
was a shelf covered with tins which Lydia 
had scoured until they shone like silver. 
She was out now on the bench under the big 
walnut-tree. John walked more slowly as he 
came up the road, looking at her with ques- 
tioning eyes, as if he never had seen her be- 
fore; as if this clean, smiling woman were 
forcing her way into his heart for the first 
time. Just thena child ran crying down the 
road to her, She tookit up, comforting and 
petting it. It might have been her own baby, 
she was so tender. 

John’s breath came hard for a minute. 
‘«T reckon I’m on the right road,” he said, 
with an unsteady laugh. He was said fond 
of children. 

He was resolute in his plan when he un- 
folded it to her, tho she protested: 

‘‘Saturday! No, no, John; you must wait 
a month at least. What would people say?” 

‘“No, Saturday is the day. I’ve been 
waiting all of my life. To-morrow we can 
buy our furniture, and the next day make 
the house sendy, and the next be married and 
move right in.’ 

It had grown dark under the walnut-tree 
as they talked. She patted his hand. 
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‘* No—no wedding journey, John?”’ 

‘‘If it would make you any happier, Lyddy, 
yes. ‘But I want my home and my wife init. 
I’ve thought of its being that way for a long 
time.’’ 

‘¢Then you shall have it that way. We'll 
move right in.”’ 

‘ «* And—I've been thinking, Lyddy, your 
mother will have her home with us, She 
can have the big east chamber,”’ 

‘¢You are very kind, John.”’ She patted 
his hand more softly and was silent a while. 
‘‘But I think—no._ Let her stay right here, 
I will take care of her; but let her stay here. 
That will be better.” 

‘‘As you think best, Lyddy. I only 
wanted to do the right thing.’’ There was 
a certain relief in his tone. But as he 
walked home he wondered uneasily whether 
Lydia had a better brain than he? Occa- 
sional hints of a shrewd wisdom in the soft 
little woman gave him a startling sense of 
inferiority to her. 





Two years after this Aprilday John Payne 
stood at his desk in the factory, going over 
his accounts, He had changed a good deal, 
grown taller and stouter; he walked with 
more decision, talked sometimes, and even 
told a joke now and then—all signs that he 
had taken his place in the world. The 
Vaughan G/ode now always referred to him as 
‘‘our public-spirited citizen, John Payne, 
Esquire.”’ 

The factory had doubled in size. It had 
been well managed. Jem White, his fore- 
man, was an expert in the work and drove it 
with more energy than John himself. Oddly 
enough, Lydia had helped, too. In the 
small beginning of his enterprise, when he 
had but a dozen carts to make, she used to 
bring her sewing into the shop, never speak- 
ing, but watching every nail or dab of paint 
go into its place. 

Now she knew as much of the craft as 
John, and knew much better than John how 
to push the men. She never spoke in the 
shop, but gave her hirits to him at home. 

American men make few close friendships 
among themselves. John made none. The 
one woman that he had known grew to be 
his only comrade and partner. Together 
they, had saved enough to buy back the 
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old farm, but a mortgage still rested upon 
it. 

‘*We shall have enough for our old age, 
now,” he had said when they bought it. 
But a few months later Rob was born, and 
the farm seemed a very trifling provision for 
the future. The whole condition of the 
world suddenly changed in their eyes. 

‘¢Our son,’’ Payne said, when the boy was 
two days old, ‘‘shall not scramble for an ed- 
ucation as I did. He shall go to the best 
preparatory school in the country.’’ He 
looked into the matter of schools during that 
summer, chose the best, and then turned 
anxiously to the question of a college. 

‘‘I’ve been inquiring about colleges,’’ he 
told Lydia. ‘‘Don’t laugh. Of course, it’s 
early; but we can’t begin too soon to examine 
into a question which some day will mean 
more than life or death to our child. I wish 
Robert to be not only a scholar, but—well, 
something I never had the chance to be. I 
never even have seen the highest type of a 
thorough-bred gentleman; but there is no 
reason why Rob’’— 

They say that some of the high-class col- 
leges are mere dens of vice,’’ interrupted 
Lydia. ; 

John shook his head and said nothing; but 
when, afterward, he was so long absent on 
his frequent trips to Philadelphia, his wife 
suspected that he was running about to Har- 
vard and Yale and Princeton searching into 
their moral influence upon young men. 

‘‘When Rob has finished at college,’’ he 
would say, after sitting silent and meditating, 
‘*he must choose his own career. I won't 
say a word to influence him. But he will 
need money, Lyddy—a good deal of money. 
If he studies a profession he must go abroad 
to finish. They all do that now. Or, if he 
goes into’business, he must have capital. I 
don’t want the boy to drudge along meanly, 
as we've had to do.’”’ 

At night he would walk up and down by 
the hour, putting the child to sleep, groan- 
ing out some strange noises which he thought 
were songs. Lydia knew that as he watched 
the little red face on his breast, that he was 
planring out work and more work for his 
whole life to help the boy. 





Rob was now three years old. John, as he 
was going over his ledgers that morning, 
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could see him on the grass beside the farm- 
house. He was always kept on that side of 
the house, so that his father could see him 
from the factory windows. 

Payne laughed as he glanced over, anxious 
as he was, for there could be no doubt that 
business was at astand-still. No orders had 
come in since the difficulty with the South- 
ern States began. If he came out square this 
year, it would be as much as he could hope. 

A newsboy, that moment, ran through the 
street crying, shrilly: 

Payne sprang to his feet. ‘‘ What’s that? 
stop!” throwing up the window. 

«‘Extry! Fort Sumter attacked!” 

A few minutes later John came in. 

Lyddy sprang up. ‘‘ What is it, John? 
Are you ill?’’ 

‘‘They’ve fired on the flag, Lyddy! 
the flag!’’ 

‘Yes. I heard the boy. It’s dreadful, 
isn’t it? But you needn’t be struck with 
death about it. Here, take some brandy. 
Why, you’re shaking like a leaf. Here’s 
Rob. Don’t you see Rob ?” 

The child beat with his fists on his father’s 
legs, and John took him up and hugged him 
to his breast. ‘‘On the flag, Rob!’’ he sob- 
bed. ‘‘God! they shall pay for it!”’ 


On 


This was on Friday. On Monday the call 
came for seventy-five thousand men. Inan 
hour a flag was hoisted on Pete Maxon’s 
shop, and a drum was beating in front of it. 
Amos Payne stopped at the farmhouse door. 
‘««Squire Dent is going to raise a company,”’ 
he said, panting, as if his breath would not 
form the words. ‘‘The books are open in 
Maxon’s shop. What will you do, John ?’’ 

John took up his hat. ‘‘I’ll go and sign,” 
he said. ’ 

‘««] thought you would.’’ Amos wiped his 
lips, which were dry and trembled. ‘‘ Most 
of the boys are going. Well, I— I reckon 
it’ll never come to a fight. I’m going. 
Hanged if I ain’t tired of bein’ ridden over 
rough-shod by them slave-drivers! Last 
winter, in Washington, one of them called 
me a mudsill; yes—me—mudsill! I’m goin’ 
to sign myself. And now.” 

He hurried down the street, but stopped 
to join an excited group who were talking at 
the corner. 
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Lydia had held John by the arm while 
Amos talked. She closed the door now and 
put her hands on his shoulders. Hard lines 
came out on her plump, round face. 

‘‘John, do you really mean to do this 
thing ?’’ 

“«Yes, Lyddy.”’ : 

‘¢What quarrel have you with the South- 
erners ?”” 

‘*No quarrel. They are my customers, 
and they’ve always been friendly enough.’’ 

“Do you want to free the slaves ?” 

‘‘The slaves be hanged! I don’t like the 
race. But it’smy country. It can’t be broken 
down, Lyddy.” 

‘¢ What isthe country to me?” she gaspéd. 
‘* Doyou know what you are doing ?”’ turning 
on him. ‘‘This isno May muster. It’s war 
—it’s death. You will never come back. 
And you are leaving me with the business 
broken down and the mortgage unpaid. How 
amItoget a living for the child? Youre 
leaving Rob!’’ dragging the boy up to him. 
‘‘He will grow up a pauper. I can’t give 
him schooling—college ” — 

‘No; I know. I thought it all over last 
night. But ‘they left their plows in the 
furrow.’” He spoke in so low a voice that 
she could hardly hear him. 

‘You think you'll escape?’’ she cried; 
‘*but you'll not escape. You'll be the first 
man killed.” 

‘‘I shouldn’t wonder. I never shot a gun 
in my life.’”” He broke into a discordant 
laugh, which fell into a blank silence. For 
Lydia said no more; she sat down, her head 
dropped on her chest. Her husband had 
never seen passion of any kind in the orderly 
little woman; now her features were pinched 
and ghastly; she labored for breath. John 
took her hand. 

‘«I never knew that you loved me so much, 
Lyddy,”’ he said, hoarsely. 

She held the child up. 
Rob. He won’t leave us.” 

John held the boy close. He saw a sud- 
den picture of himself lying dead in some 
Southern cotton-field, and the boy, a ragged 
little vagabond, at home. He knew now 
what wife and child were to him. 

Then he set Rob down and opened the 
door. 

‘* Where are you going, John ?”’ 


‘*Go to Daddy, 
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‘‘I am going to sign, Lyddy.”’ 

Something which took hold of the very 
roots of his being dragged him away. ‘It’s 
for my country!’’ he said, It was his first 
love that called him. He went down the 
street, his heart throbbing with fire and exul- 
tation. 


After Payne had been gone a month, 
Lydia went to Jem White oneday. ‘‘Ifthis 
ridiculous war goes on,’’ she said, ‘‘ the Gov- 
ernment will need wagons to send provisions 
to the field. I’ve written to Senator Perry 
to get us an order to make some.” 

White grunted a surly assent, but looked 
after her approvingly. ‘‘By gee! what a 
head that little woman has on her!’’ he 
said. 

Senator Perry also had a kindly admira- 
tion for the plucky little woman. The con- 
tract was given, a small one at first, but it 
was enlarged afterward. Uncle Sam paid 
liberally and promptly. The wagons, with 
blue and white bodies and red wheels, went 
out to the battle-fields, and a steady current 
of cash set back into the little woman’s pock- 
ets. 

After the three montas John re-enlisted. 
He was in the army until the close of the 
war, was promoted to be lieutenant and then 
captain. His pay came home regularly. 
As far as income went his family never had 
been so comfortable as now. 

He was disabled by a wound, and was sent 
to the hospital, and then returned to the 
service. When he was mustered out he had 
the rank of major. There had been many 
deaths among the officers of his regiment. 

He threw himself into his work again, en- 
larged his factory, and established branch 
houses inthe West. Vaughan grew into a 
city. Payne was accounted one of its fore- 
most men.. Rob was sent to school, to col- 


lege and, when he decided to be an artist, to" 


Paris and to Rome. 

At the present time Rob tells his friends 
there is no reason why he should paint atall, 
except to pay tribute as a worshiper of Art. 
The governor's allowance, he says, is liberal 
enough to keep -him, with an occasional tip 
for extras. The saucy scamp writes home 
delightful letters, full of the gossip of the 
ateliers in every capital of Europe, always 
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asking at the close for these ‘‘tips for ex- 
tras,’’ at which his mother looks grave, 

‘‘Just this once, John,’’ she will say; 
‘«but really this must be the last. Rob is 
pushing us very close to the wall.’’ 

John sends the draft, and puts the letter in 
a package hid at the back of the closet. 
There is a dingy bundle of old books there— 
Campbell’s Poems and one or two others— 
and his sword and epaulets. 

‘Rob's children may care for this old rub- 
bish some day when I am gone;’’ he would 
say, smiling to himself, taking out the sword 
to breathe on the blade and polish it. 


A year ago Amos Payne, who now lives in 
Washington, came one day into John’s office. 
Of late years the brothers had become more 
intimate than intheir boyhood. Since John 
had grown more intent on making money 
Amos had come closer to him. Indeed, 
Amos often ran up to Vaughan to consult 
him, 

‘« And how goes business ?”. he asked now. 

‘«Slowly—slowly,’’ John replied. ‘‘The 
business really pays nothing on account of 
this tariff. As you know, Robert has been 
making a trip to India, too; and the expense 
was greater than he anticipated. Altogether 
I find things pressing me pretty close, Amos; 
so close that I feel sometimes as if I had not 
air to breathe.” 

Amos laughed. He had grown fat and 
jovial in his old age. 

‘‘ Don’t abuse the tariff,’’ he said. ‘‘ The 
fact is, the country is staggering along under 
its huge load of debt, and these tariffs, like’ 
Cleveland's loans, are only so many desperate 
devices to stave off the day of reckoning.”’ 

‘« It is the pensions and you pension agents 
that are her worst creditors,’’ said John, 
hotly. ‘*One hundred and forty millions of 
dollars you took from the revenue last year; 
about one-third!’ 

‘It will be nearer one-half next year,” said 
Amos, slapping his thigh. ‘‘ But then, we 
are well fed; we grow fat. There are two 
ways of looking at the subject, you see.’’ 

‘I saw a great worm once,’’ said Payne, 
‘‘in which the ichneumon flies had laid their 
eggs. They were alive, and were feeding 
upon the huge creature—myriads of them. 
They ate into its body and grew fat, while it 
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crept on, tortured and dying. I always re- 
member that when I think of the country 
and its horde of gnawing pensioners.’’ 

‘* You are not complimentary,’ said Amos, 
reddening. ‘‘ Do you know I have often in- 
tended to ask you why you did not apply for 
a pension? I'll put it through for you, if 
you will. No commission.’’. 

‘‘You insult me,’’ said John, coldly. 
‘«When my country needed me I went into 
the army. Igave my service with my whole 
heart, God knows; but I was paid for it lib- 
erally and regularly. Why should | ask to 
be paid again? To hang upon her as a pau- 
per—to cripple her? So I look at it. It 
would have cost the country less to lose the 
Southern States than to carry this load of 
pensioners.” 

‘* Yes; but it’s the duty of the country to 
take care of the poor soldier,” said Amos, 
with a significant wink. ‘‘He was wounded 
in her service and incapacitated from earning 
his living.”’ 

‘*Yes, yes; it is her duty!’’ said John, 
eagerly. ‘‘God knows I’d be the last manto 
refuse that debt of gratitude! And yet”— He 
hesitated. ‘‘Do you know, if I were that 
soldier I would rather that the country re- 
mained my debtor! I would think: ‘Once I 
had the chance of making a great sacrifice 
tor my country. The chance itself was my 
reward. My life was ennobled by it. I will 
not stand ina line four times a year to be 
paid money for my sacrifice.’” 

‘‘There are a few fools who argue in 

,that way,’’ said Amos, chuckling; ‘‘not 
many.” 

‘‘The men rose and walked down thestreet 
to dinner. ‘‘By the way, John,’’ said Amos; 
‘*how about that leg of yours? Does the old 
wound trouble you ?” 

‘‘Not atall. I have now and then a slight 


stinging sensation in it; but the leg is as | 


good a leg as any man’s,”’ 

Amos nodded thoughtfully. 

After the dessert was served that evening 
and the servants had gone out, Amos turned 
to Lydia. 

‘**Do you know,”’ he said, ‘‘I think John 
is a fool not to apply for a pension? I’ve 
been telling him I’d put it through for him, 
and it shouldn’t cost hima cent. I know the 
ropes. It’s alla juestion of ropes. That wound 
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will do the business. And a major! Why 
Lydia, the back pay would float John out of 
all his trouble! And every month a snug 
little sum coming in for your housekeeping, 
or for Rob’s ‘tips... What do you say, 
Lydia ?” 

‘*Why, John! Why did we never think of 
it before?” Her fat face reddened, and she 
rose nervously, panting, and laughing with 
excitement. ‘‘Do you hear what he says, 
John?’ 

John, too, rose. His hands shook as he 
rested his knuckles on the table, leaning for- 
ward. 

‘You want me to be one of the horde that 
are eating the life out of the country? Me?” 

‘‘Now don’t go off into heroics, John,” 
Amos said, calmly, cracking an almond. 
‘‘What difference can one more poor soldier 
make?” 

‘*Poor soldier! You went into the army 
for the bounty, Amos, just five weeks before 
Lee surrendered. You never left New York. 
How many thousands of ‘ poor soldiers’ like 
you are drawing pensions?” 

‘*We won’t count.’’ Amos laughed: 
‘‘I’m enjoying every dollar I get, any- 
how.” 

‘*But /—? You don’t understand! My 
country was as dear to me as Jesus Christ is 
to many men. Don’t ask me to sell it for 
thirty pieces of silver.” 

The cold drops of sweat stood.on his face. 
He waited a moment and then went out of 
the room. 

Lydia looked after him, and then thought- 
fully arranged the nuts in circles on 
her plate. After a longsilence, she said: 
‘How much would the back pay amount to, 
Amos ?”’ 

They talked for a long time, when Amos 
rose to go. She shook hands with him. 

‘John was always silly and unpractical,” 
shesaid. The business is dead, and Rob’s 
calls are incessant. He won’t stint Rob. 
I'll see what I can do with him. You’ll hear 
from me soon.”’ 


But a month passed before Amos received 
a letter from his brother. After discussing 
other matters, he said: 


‘* If you can procure that pension for me, do 


it. I wish to have all the back pay, too. The 
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disability, I suppose, must be the wound in my 
leg. Ihadno other, and that did not disable me 
for a month. 
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‘‘But I wilfsign any paper that you think 
necessary.” 


PHILADELPHIA, PENN. 





‘*To betaken into the American Union is to 
be admitted into partnership.” —JOHN LOTHROP 
MOTLEY. 

‘* To belong to a crown colony of the British 
Empire, as things stand, is no partnership at 
all.”,—JAMES ANTHONY FROUDE. 

We have not been a hermit nation, but 
simply a non-aggressive one. Shall we now 
adopt the policy of imperialism, throw out 
frontiers on the other side of the globe, and 
assume a place as one of the Great Powers in 
both hemispheres? Our political field has 
been hemispherical. Shall it become cosmo- 
politan? We have hitherto been satisfied 
with developing our own vast resources, and 
have coveted no neighbor's territory. We 
nave achieved, by the favor of Providence, a 
moral imperialism in the defense of human 
rights. Shall we now, in furtherance of our 
growing commercial imperialism, seek actual 
military imperialism also? This is a ques- 
tion suddenly and imperatively forced upon 
us, but by no human power. 

The three great wars of the United States 
have had results not clearly foreseen at their 
beginning. In the Revolution, for example, 
the colonies at first solemnly professed that 
they did not desire separation from Great 
Britain, but only the right of representation 
in Parliament. » But gradually our fathers 
were forced to assert their independence, and 
this became the great object of the war. 
Their first watchward had been: ‘‘ No taxa- 
tion without representation”; their final 
watchword was: ‘‘lndependence now, and 
independence forever.”’ 

Just so in the Civil War, the Federal Gov- 
ernment professed to fight for the preserva- 
tion ofthe Union; but it was soon ascertained 
that the Union, could not well be preserved 
without the destruction of slavery, and so the 
the watchword, ‘‘No secession,’’ was en- 
larged to the war-cry, ‘ No slavery;” and 
thus the preservation of the Union and the 
abolition of slavery were attained together. 
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In the same way our war with Spain seems 
likely to have consequences not sought or 
anticipated at its outset. Our war-ship 
‘‘ Maine,” with many scores of gallant lives, 
was destroyed by treachery in Havana hzar- 


bor. One of our first watchwords in our 
present contest was: ‘‘Remember the 
‘Maine.’’’ Spanish atrocities had gone 


far toward depopulating Cuba. At lowest 
estimates, two hundred thousand imprison 
ed non-combatants, reconcentrados, have 
been starved to death. Methods of warfare 
abhorrent to all civilized nations, but prac- 
ticed by Spain from the time of Philip II and 
the infamous Alva and their war with the 
Netherlands, have been employed against 
brave Cuban insurgents endeavoring to found 
an independent republic. Allthis occurred, 
as it were, on our own door-stone. Cuba is 
our close neighbor, and for more than fifty 
years had been appealing to us for aid in re- 
sisting intolerable tyranny. The Cubans suf- 
fered under the Spaniards as the Armenians 
have lately done under the Turks. At last 
our nation, having exhausted the resources 
of diplomacy, resolved to put an end to an 
intolerable international nuisance under our 
own nostrils. Our watcnword has become a 
yet more incisive one than ‘‘ Remember the 
‘Maine.’” The American war-cry in Cuba 
is: ‘* Butchers, begone !’’ 

We have professed that we do not wage 
this war to acquire new territory, and that we 
do not seek the annexation of Cuba. As 
Cromwell protected the Waldenses in the 
Alps by threatening armed intervention in 
their behalf from England, and as the Great 
Powers of Europe were recently besought to 
protect the Armenians from massacre by the 
Turks, so America protects Cuba by military 
force in the name of neighborly sympathy. 
Only one hundred miles of sea separates our 
Florida coast from the Pearl of the Antilles. 
Cuba is nearer Washington than Western 
Texas, Utah or Montana. Undoubtedly our 
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commercial interests in Cuba demand our pro- 
tection, but they have not been our supreme 
object. Our nation, at immense cost, is act- 
ing in the case of Cuba a majestic part as a 
good Samaritan. 

Circumstances, however, as in our previous 
great wars, have broadened the issues of the 
contest. Admiral Dewey, by his glorious 
victory at Manila, has opened to the United 
States the gates of the Eastern Hemisphere. 
We are confronted by the question: ‘‘ Shall 
our national policy of confining our activities 
to the Western Hemisphere be changed?” 
For a hundred years our practice has been 
to follow Washington’s advice and avoid en- 
tangling foreign alliances. There are many 
among us who now wish to retain the Phil- 
ippine Islands, and also to acquire Porto 
Rico and Cuba, with Hawaii. Here opens a 
new page of American history. 

Of course we ought to retain coaling stations 
in distant islands which are ours by right: of 
conquest, but to make these new lands States 
of our Union is another matter, 

If we modify the Monroe Doctrine and 
ourselves participate in affairs of the East- 
ern Hemisphere, it will be difficult to shut 
out the more ambitious of the Great Powers 
of Europe from aggression hitherto forbidden 
by us in our adopted sphere of the Western 
Hemisphere. 

Our national expenses will be greatly in- 
creased by large and scattered distant posses- 
sions. Senator Hoar says that ‘every 
European peasant is born with a soldier on 
his back.”’ Far distant be the day when the 
American working man shall be born with a 
similar burden. Imperialism, carried too 
far with its military taxes, may depress our 
working men far toward the level of the Eu- 
ropean. 

Only schools and churches make a broad 
suffrage safe. The masses of the popula- 
tions of the proposed enlargements of our 
territory are not yet ripe for a republican 
form of government. ° If governed as territo- 
ries, Congress wovld be responsible for their 
treatment, and would find the task of their 
wise management an extremely serious and 
difficult one. 

Undoubtedly party ambition would clamor 
for the speedy admission of large parts of 
these distant possessions as States of the 
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Union.” Each party would want the votes of 
the new commonwealths. . But the crude pop- 
ulations would be largely under the control 
of a privileged class of whites, and thus the 
principle of caste and the mischief of the 
color-line would have new vitality in our 
politics. 

Our Constitution requires Congress to 
guarantee to every State a republican form 
of government. Our Declaration of Inde- 
pendence affirms: ‘‘That all Governme: ts de 
rive their just power from the consent of the 
governed.” A republican form of yovern- 
ment is one in which authority is maintained 
by the consent of the governed, and taxation 
and representation go together. The mixed 
populations of the Philippines, and even of 
Cuba and of Hawaii itself, can hardly be said to 
be ripe, as yet, for this form of government. 
Is it the duty of the American Republic to 
invent some new form of colonial policy and 
keep up a military and a provisional civil 
establishment for these outlying possessions 
until they are ripened into fitness to enter our. 
sisterhood of Republican States? This is a 
great question en which much discussion 
and, perhaps, a Presidential election may yet 
turn, and which cannot be fully decided as 
yet. 

If we add to the Union new States in the 
tropics we may be certain that the giant evil 
of disproportionateness of representation will 
be increased in Congress. The entire popu- 
lation of a State, as our Constitution requires, 
is to be counted to determine the number of 
representatives a State shall have in the Na- 
tional Legislature. The population of a 
tropical State usually consists chiefly of a 
more or less colored laboring class, It is 
folly to expect new territories in the tropics 
to fill up with white laborers, as our Western 
Territories have done inthe temperate zone. 
White men do not labor continuously and 
successfully with their hands in the sugar 
fields, coffee plantations and rice swamps of 
the tropics. Bolivar, who founded several 
unsuccessful South American republics, said 
that ‘‘permanent republics can no more be 
maintained in the tropics than permanent 
furrows can be drawn in the sea.’’ But, ifa 
ruling white class is to dominate these pos- 
sible new possessions of ours and practically 
control the large number of representatives 
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to which the counting of the whole. popula- 
tion would entitle their States, it would turn 
out that a white man at Honolulu, or Havana, 
or Manila might weigh twice or thrice as 
as much in politics as a white man in Boston, 
New York ‘or Chicago. In portions of our 
own Southern States since the Civil War, 
this counting the whole population and al- 
lowing the whites to wield the power has 
wrought great political injustice. In propor- 
tion to the white population, the South, as 
Mr. Blaine used to affirm, ‘‘has had more 
than twice as much power as the North in 
Congress.’’ There are many whothink that 
we have had enough of this mischief of dis- 
proportionate representation, States that 
have a really republican form of government 
ought not to be yoked together unequally 
with those which are ruled by the principle 
of caste, unless there is good reason to be- 
lieve that the latter may be ripened into bet- 
ter fashions. Our nation hopes so to ripen 
our present Southern States; but whether we 
could so ripen Cuba, the Philippines, or even 
the Hawaiian Islands, all yet more southern 
than any territory we have yet governed, is a 
grave question. It seems inevitable that 
tropical States will be added to our Union, 
but they are likely for a long time to be 
thorns in our side. It would be wise to ad- 
mit no acquired territory outside the con- 
tinent to the Union as a State without 
the consent of two-thirds of our existing 
States. 

Armies, navies, wise statesmanship, astute 
diplomacy, will be perilously indispensable; 
but, abundant schools and alert churches 
among crude and distant populations will 
be yet more inexorably necessary, to make 
American imperialism safe. 

Trade follows the flag. There are condi- 
tions under which Manila might become an 
American Hongkong and Honolulu a great 
commercial city at the cross-roads of the 
Pacific, but not without compensating perils. 
Immediate needs are an electric cable to 
Hawaii and the free opening of the ship canal 
connecting the Atlantic and the Pacific, and 
this under regulations to which both England 
and America can cordially agree. 

An Anglo-American alliance is called for 
in many quarters since the Spanish war be- 
gan. Spain probably hoped for assistance in 
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this contest from several of the great Powers 
of Europe; but England has taken up a posi- 
tion of unflinching neutrality, and many of 
her statesmen are cautiously but cordially 
asking for a new alliance between the United 
Kingdom and the United States. Already 
there has come into existence between the 
United States and the Dominion of Canada 
an international commission for the settle- 
ment of any difficulties between the two Gov- 
ernments, and to secure co-operation in sev- 
eral specified fields of common interest. The 
arbitration treaty between Great Britain and 
the United States, proposed unsuccessfully 
to the American Senate a few years ago, 
seems likely to be taken up at Washington 
and adopted. These are great steps in ad- 
vance, and are among the providential results 
of the war. 

The plans of Providence, so far as revealed 
to us, appear to tend toward international 
amity, and a limited alliance among all 
English-speaking nations. No one wants 
an unlimited alliance, offensive and defen- 
sive, making us responsible for all Brit- 
ish wars, and Great Britain responsible 
for all our contests. But if the. despotic 
Governments of the world should combine 
to crush the free Governments, England and 
America would, no doubt, join their fleets and 
armies in support of Anglo-Saxon liberty and 
civilization. Such an alliance mjght effect im- 
mense improvements in the conduct of inter- 
national affairs, and spread the white robe of 
peace over all the more enlightened parts 
of the globe. And this great result the 
war between America and Spain seems 
likely to hasten. This, then, is our battle- 
cry: 

“Not for revenge—albeit Spain 
Destroyed the * Maine’— 
Not for her islands, near or far, 
Wage we this war; 
Nor solely for poor Cuba’s need 
Do our sons bleed; 
But to solve questions which were gray 
Ere to the day 
She opened her sad eyes. For we, 
Who scarce yet see r 
Wisely to rule ourselves, are set 
Where ways have met 
To lead the waiting nations on! 
Not for our own 
Land now are battle-flags unfurled, 


But for the world.” 
TiconpERoGA, N. Y. 

















ALPHONSE DAUDET evidently liked to be 
compared with Dickens. In London, shortly 
before his death, tho critically disposed, he 
was pleased to recognize Dickens types all 
around him, altho, as he carefully stated, he 
seldom read their author. Only through a 
friend, indeed, he had found how like 
Désirée Delobelle was to Jenny Wren, while 
there was still time to give her birds to mount, 
instead of dolls to dress. 

Both men were sensitized plates. Like 
Dante, what they described, theysaw. They 
were crisp and definite. With a single touch 
they flashed out the whole picture. They 
were great in detail, both given and omitted, 
and, whether in London or Paris, it was life 
which each reader could verify for himself. 

Both the Anglo-Saxon and meridional na- 
tures were sound at core. No diseased intro- 
spections or morbid analyses found place, 
neither did theories nor systems. To see 
and record, not feel and dissect, was their 
business. Instead of reading up, they looked 
out. Life itself was their one great book. 
Each was humorist born, not made; each an 
indefatigable worker. Each was pre-emi- 
nently kind and humane and painted the 
poor with apt felicity. 

Their careers were even more similar. As 
the son of a ruined man, each sounded the 
depths of financial misery. Sharp were their 
early struggles. Mere boys, they were thrust 
out upon the world. They owed nothing to 
friends or education, ~A discredited fugitive 
Daudet reached Paris after a forty-eight 
hours fast, shod only with ‘‘rubbers,’’ forty 
sous in his pocket and his shirtless trunk full 
of poetry. He and his brother Ernest lived 
in their garret of the Quartier Latin, the 
two of them, for fifteen dollars a month. 
This Ernest got by helping an old marquis 
write his memoirs, while Alphonse, keeping 
on with his poetry, earned nothing, which is 
all told in ‘‘ 7rente Ans’’ and ‘‘ Petit Chose,” 

Dickens hailed from the debtors’ prison of 
«¢ Pickwick ” and ‘‘ Little Dorrit,’’ afterward 
the bottling warehouse of ‘‘ David Copper- 
field.’’ Starving, he tried acting, stenogra- 
phy, authorship. 
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THE FRENCH DICKENS. 


BY ELIZABETH BALLISTER BATES, 







Both achieved early and dazzling success. . 
Each was the idol of his day and had, in the 
main, a happy life. ‘‘From the humblest 
to the most distinguished author of Eng- 
land,’’ wrote Queen Victoria in her ‘* Life in 
the Highlands,” given to Dickens. Each 
made an early, rash marriage. Daudet’s 
turned out pure sunshine, tho his characters 
did badly in matrimony. Dickens painted 
irreproachable households, but shipwrecked 
his own. He looked ‘‘gey ill to live wi.” 
Middle-aged people will recall him on the 
platform as apparently cold, cynical, flashy. 
He seemed self-sufficing and unapproach- 
able. It was hard to remake the Dickens 
of previous conception. 

Dickens, in Pickwick, Daudet, in Tartarin, 
seem to have given imperishable creations, 
Each, ‘‘a fellow of infinite jest and variety,’’ 
brings wholesome laughter to a needy world. 
We owe nothing else to Tartarin; Pickwick, 
like Don Quixote, is a hero. His goodness 
is contagious. We are braver and kinder for 
knowing him. Tartarin is clown alone. His 
part played out, he is welcome to fall into 
the Rhone as he crosses over to Beaucaire. 

Tho Léon Daudet claims for his father al- 
most divine compassionateness, it was a pri- 
vate matter. He was not aggressive. The 
world was good enough for him. Artist and 
critic, he took in every point of the drama. 
The worst he found the most picturesque 
part, and he could doit best. He loved to 
tear down a fair outside. He was masterly 
in hidden corruption. Dickens loved unsus- 
pected goodness. Hedelighted to show that 
there was something godlike in every God- 
created man. Wrongs never bit into Dau- 
det’s soul. Dickens fought them always and 
everywhere. He used his popularity as a 
battering-ram against established abuses. He 
made a great record of definite reforms. 
Daudet cared for none of these things, not 
€éven as much as Balzac, his great master, 
who did somewhat ameliorate French juris- 
prudence, 

Daudet is the better workman, He con- 
structs, Dickens dovetails. He works up cli- 
maxes without strain or jerk. Dickens gives 
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surprises. He alternates crudely. He dis- 
dains the touch which disgaises art. He did 
not tender any toodearlyhis ownfame. He 
could not elaborate forever or submit to outside 
rule as Frenchmen do and must. Daudet 
verified everything. With his wife and son 
he lived out all of ‘‘ Jack,” except the life of 
a Transatlantic stoker. Dickens seized in- 
stinctively. He heard a lady ask for an ia- 
stalment of one of his novels, not a word of 
which was written. Daudet gave up his manu- 
scripts in self-defense against ceaselesss revi- 
sion. His people are true flesh and blood. De- 
void of high motive, they develop with selfish 
consistency. Dickens is tooapt to galvanize 
machines. Instead of growth there is mer- 
ciless_ self-repetition. Dickens gives huge 
feeders, beastly drinkers, heavy sleepers. 
The animality of Daudet is deadly and re- 
fined, and alien to the pages of Dickens. 

Daudet was splendid in daring. Dickens's 
people, usually in debt, often clutched by 
the law, base-born and worse reared, or at 
the very best, for the most part plain, would- 
be drags socially. Daudet took people worth 
knowing. Humble life was their foil. He 
reveled in personages and personalities. 
Nothing was too high for his swift, sharp 
arrows. He did Gambetta to the life in the 
very hight of his power, fellow Provengal 
and companion of early miseries tho he was. 
In «Ze Nabad,”’ he opened up the honey- 
combed rottenness of the Second Empire, 
even names scarce disguised. In ‘‘ Z’J/m- 
mortel” he sacrificed the French Academy, 
whose rejection of him was his one unheal- 
ing wound, 

Tout Paris went wild over Daudet’s “la- 
test.”’ Taking it home under its arm that 
night it read it at a single sitting. The 
forthcoming key was unnecessary. Those 
quick wits could place and name and deride 
for themselves. It was intoxicating joy to 
do so. Daudet was insatiable for equal re- 
nown as poet and dramatist. Dickens fell 
into his own proper sphere at once and 
rested content. 

Withal Daudet wasa dreamer. Aworld of 
bright visions caressed him everywhere. A 
soft melancholy mingled, too, with his rich 
joyousness. Nature was always his solace 
and companion. He needed, too, and al- 
ways found, human support; first, Ernest, 
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the angel of *‘ Petzt Chose,’’ then his wife. 
Not in theory, perhaps, liking literary much 
better than English women, he had the luck 
to find such a pearl among them that she 
doubled his own luster, which he recognized 
most gratefully. Hehad, too, the entire de- 
votion of his son Léon. He felt for his birth- 
place and its hot-blooded, foolish Provengals 
a narrow, fervid love impossible to Dickens. 
Tho the latter immortalized places, early 
loves had been pretty well scared out of him. 
Nationality, even patriotism, counted little. 

Each man painted his epoch. Daudet is 
still up to date, but the world of Dickens re- 
cedes, Stage-coaches, post inns, huge feasts, 
corrupt elections disappear. Reading him is 

* like untying old letters, sleeping in lavendered 
sheets, going to bed by candle-light. It was 
not a refined time, spite of much that was 
sound and hearty. There was cuffing, swear- 
ing, fighting, dirt and disorder, the doings 
ofthe British animal so brightly conceived by 
Taine. We do not realize the change till we 
take up Dickens. There was little organized 
philanthropy or intellectual stimulus, Poli- 
tics were corrupt, the Church asleep. Abuse 
and oppression stalked unmolested. 

Daudet depicted a super-refined age by 
methods which defy technical criticism. He 
commands laughter, surprise and admiration, 
not tears or love, least of all desire for imi- 
tation. 

Through all grotesque inadequacies Dick- 
ens tears down to the heart of humanity. It 
beats aright, after all. Heinspires pity, help, 
forgiveness, One not only thinks better of 
his kind, but becomes himself a better part 
of it. Daudet looked like the typical Christ; 
but in his work religion was only artistic 
adjunct. That of Dickens breathes the very 
spirit of the Founder of the great Christmas 
festival. Equal heritage of all Anglo-Saxons, 
the works of Dickens are carried everywhere 
on their line of march. The old criticism of 
America taken at its proper worth or else 
forgotten, Dickens is one of the great uniting 
bonds between two countries. Nothing so 
important awaits Daudet. Chroniclers as 
brilliant and polished will paint the France 
that is to be, and find, too, as appreciative 
an audience outside; but Dickens is himself 
alone, and cannot be reproduced. 


Wicmincton, Det. 








PORTO RICO. 


BY ALFRED SOLOMON, 


Or rHE Porto Rican ASSEMBLY. 


THE population of Porto Rico, some 800,- 
ooo, is essentially agricultural. A varied 
climate, sultry in the lowlands, refreshing 
and invigorating in the mountain ranges, 
makes possible the cultivation of almost every 
variety of known crop — sugar, tobacco, 
coffee, annatto, maze, cotton and ginger are 
extensively grown; but there are still thou- 
sandsof acres of virgin lands awaiting the 
capitalist. Tropical fruits flourish in abun- 
dance, and the sugar-pine is well known in 
our market, where it brings a higher price 
than any other pine imported. Hardwood and 
fancy cabinet wood trees fill the forests, and 
await the woodman’s ax. Among these are 
some specimens of unexampled beauty, no- 
tably a tree, the wood of which, when pol- 
ished, resembles veined marble, and another, 
rivaling in beauty the feathers in a peacock’s 
tail.. Precious metals abound, altho system- 
atic effort has never been directed to the lo- 
cating of paying veins. Rivers and rivulets 
are plenty, and water-power is abundant; and 
the new régime should see the installation of 
power plants and electric lighting all over the 
island, within a short time after occupation. 
On the lowlands, large tracts of pasturage 
under guinea grass and malojz/la feed thou- 
sands of sleek cattle, but, as an article of 
food, mutton is almost unknown. The native 
pony, small, wiry and untireable, has a world- 
wide reputation, and for long journeys is un- 
equaled, possessing a gait, as they say in the 
island, like an arm-chair. 

Perhaps a third of the population of the 
island is of African descent; but, strangely 
enough, the colored people are only to be 
found on the coast, and are the fishermen, 
boatmen and laborers of the seaports. The 
cultivation of the crops is entirely in the 
hands of the 7zdaro, or peasant, who is seldom 
of direct Spanish descent, while the financier- 
ing and exportation is conducted almost en- 
tirely by Jenznsulares, or Spanish-born colo- 
nists, who monopolize every branch of com- 
merce to the exclusion of the colonial-born 
subject. In fact, the Porto Ricans have long 
since given up every attempt to compete in 
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commerce. Harassed on every side by Gov- 
ernment Officials, subject to open and preju- 
diced discrimination in the settlement of tar- 
iff adjustments, accused of revolutionary in- 
tentions if patronized by their friends, they 
have abandoned the unequal struggle, and 
have turned their attention to the liberal pro- 
fessions, graduating in our universities, and 
taking back with them to their country new 
ideas of civic rights and progression which 
have made them still further objects of sus- 
picion of their vulgar insular masters. 

To evade absolute ill treatment and, in 
some cases, even torture, many have taken 
out papers of American citizenship; and in 
the States to-day are Porto Ricans, whose 
success and the estimation in which they are 
held by all who come into contact with them 
bear witness to their mental and moral fiber. 
That these men will play a large part in the 
regeneration of the island under its new con- 
ditions is a foregone and logical conclusion; 
and it is equally certain that their experience 
of republican institutions and the influence 
they possess over their countrymen will en- 
able them to lend most effective aid to this 
Government when it decides to institute 
reforms foreign to the customs of the island, 
and which the natives might, at first sight, 
suppose to be inimical to their interests. 

The personality of the Porto Rican isa 
very charming one. Generations of ill treat- 
ment have developed in them a patient resig- 
nation which has about it nothing of coward- 
ice. Even now, with liberty within grasp, 
nothing is heard of recrimination, and none 
will be practiced. The same hospitality will 
be offered to the Spaniard as to other né- 
tions, and that hospitality is proverbial. 

The social life of the cities is identical with 
that. of most all other tropical Spanish- 
American countries. The mass, in the cool 
of the morning, at which it is to be feared 
religious thoughts are not the only ones which 
fill the heads of the youth of both sexes; the 
retreta after sundown, where slim-waisted, 
dainty sefioritas glide up and down the plaza 
to the sound of a fine military band; shop- 
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ping by gaslight, which develops into a series 
of skirmishes between buyer and assistant, 
dear to the hearts of the fair sex, and an oc- 
casional ball at the Captain-General's palace, 
where costumes may be, seen which have the 
undeniable stamp of Rue de la Paix, and 
faces which have a beauty which is at once 
touching and enchanting. Small features, 
large, black, lustrous eyes, and perfect oval 
outlines make the crzo//a a distinct improve- 
‘menton the sensual-faced Spanish woman,and 
she is of more refined instincts and gentler 
disposition. As mothers they are unexcelled 
and literally sacrifice themselves for the wel- 
fare of their children. The capital, San 
Juan, being the seat of government, is, of 
course, the social center,’ while Ponce is 
commercially of more importance and is of 
more modern construction and advanced 
ideas, 

A visit to the rural districts introduces us 
to a class of peasantry ground down by un- 
just taxation, but simple, thrifty and hard- 
working. Living in a hut constructed of 
palm branches thatched with palm leaves, 
his only clothing a cotton duck suit from the 
New England looms, and surrounded by a 
numerous family, usuallyin a state of nature, 
he passes his day working in his patch of 
corn or sugar-cane, and his evenings dan- 
cing the native damzas to the sound of the 
guiro and ¢ifle, He can neither read nor 
write, and has not the faeilities afforded him 
for learning to do so; and knows our coun- 
try only by the dried fish and rice it sends 
him for his consumption, His dée nozr is 
the Spanish civil guard, who patrol the 
country in mounted pairs, and whose boast 
is that they never bring ina prisoner alive. 
He pays direct tax to the Government in 
the form of zmpuesto territorial, or assess- 
ment on the value of his farm, and the ceduda, 
or internal passport; and it has been stated 
that these taxes amount to about sixty per 
cent. of his net income. But he isready for 
emancipation, and, when educated, will prove 
a valuable, and law-abiding citizen. 

The internal administration of the is- 
land disposes of a budget of about $3, 300, - 
ooo, and is a woful example of corrupt offi- 
cialism. Of this sum only about $650,000 is 
expended in the island, the remainder being 
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applied to payment of interest on public 


debt, salaries of Spanish officials, army, 
navy and other extra-insular expendi- 
ture. But the whole of the revenue is col- 


lected intheisland. This is indeed absentee 
landlordism with a vengeance. As an ex- 
ample of an oppressive system of taxation, 
nothing can beat the levy made on the trans- 
fer of real estate, which is two per cent. on 
the assessed value of the property, and an 
equal amount on mortgages to afford the 
privilege of inscription and record on the civil 
register, The press is nominally free, but 
articles attacking any branch of the public 
service are not tolerated, as being subversive 
of order and good citizenship. Questions of 
general policy are discussed, but within cer- 
tain limitations well understood by the edi- 
tors, who have to assume responsibility for 
all unsigned communications, and frequently 
pay the penalty tor publishing news distaste- 
ful to the Government by imprisonment and 
suspension of their periodicals, Such cen- 
sorship, however, has never been quietly sub- 
mitted to, and it speaks well for the press of 
the island that hardly a day passes but what 
some editor is fined or imprisoned. The 
courts of justice presided over by Spanish 

judges are so only in name, and for two rea- 

sons. The first is that the judiciary is not 
independent of the administration, and judges 
can be removed or transferred at the will of 

the executive. The second reason owes its 

being to the fiction that the island is a prov- 

ince of Spain, and therefore the court of last 

appeal is situated in the peninsula, where 

venal Spanish judges and prejudiced Spanish 

juries are hardly likely to do justice to the 

hated and down-trodden colonials. 

With the removal of the cancerous growth 
of absolute tryanny, and the implantation of 
republican institutions, a bright future awaits 
the unfortunate isle. Whatever form of gov- 
ernment it be accorded, territorial, autono- 
mous or colonial, the inalienable right of 
mankind to free speech, free press and free 
education cannot but, being practiced, bear 
fruit, and add one more stone to the temple 
of liberty which this nation is building with 
materials gathered from the four corners of 
the globe. , 


New York Ciry. 


A WELL-ORDERED CAMP. 


BY GEN. O. O. HOWARD. 


OF the six encampments along the coast 
that I visited and carefully examined, General 
Fitzhugh Lee’s is all in all decidedly the 
best. This is due totwo things: First, Fitz- 
hugh Lee is the equal of the other command- 
ers, with whoma paternal system rather than 
martinetism prevails. His preliminary care- 
fulness and provision for the wants of his 
soldiers have made him very much beloved. 
But, second, the hearty and generous sup- 
port of the neighboring city of Jacksonville 
in furnishing every possible convenience for 
the men of the command, has given to this 
encampment a decided advantage. The city 
has furnished lumber free, to the officer or 
soldier, so that he might havea floor to his 
tent, a mess-house for the company, and 
places for bathing. It haslaid pipes to con- 
vey the choice water-supply from deep and 
forceful artesian wells into hydrants planted 
at the head of each company street. There 


are many shower-baths also, where the men, 
with a little help from each other, can enjoy 
the luxury. The city has done this and more 


for our soldiers, who avail themselves of the 
advantages free of charge. 

The water, coming from those artesian 
wells, some of which are said to be 700 feet 
deep, is excellent, tho it has a sulphur-like 
taste when it first strikes the air, but as de- 
lightful and invigorating as spring water. 
The offal of the sinks is received in half casks 
or prepared vessels and covered with fresh 
earth or lime. Every morning the contents 
of the vessels are transported far from the 
encampment, thoroughly washed out by the 
hose and rendered harmless, being carried to 
the broad river by artificial currents. What re- 
sults from all this? There is less sickness in 
Camp Cuba Libre than elsewhere, there being 
hardly two per cent, of the aggregate in hos- 
pital. 

We found a few cases of typhoid fever, but 
the most, we were told by the surgeons, had 
come from a single company of an Illinois 
regiment and from one cause: the consump- 
tion of bad meat at some station before the 
regiment came to Jacksonville. 

General Lee, thus benefited by the gene- 
rosity of the city, was able to establish a 
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perfect sanitary condition. Doubtless gen- 
erals in command of other camps, would 
imitate this one had the same privileges been 
extended to them by the cities near their lo- 
cation. Aside from the city advantages 
thus held out,I want to call attention to still 
other conditions which show the character of 
the commander of the camp. 

While passing through the streets accom- 
panied by General Lee’s inspector, Major 
Russell B. Harrison, son of ex-President 
Harrison, I could not at first help noticing 
the fact that perfect order was seen in each 
regiment all the ‘way from the sinks at the 
back to the officers’ advance lines. The 
companies, the non-commissioned and com- 
missioned staff, showed careful supervision. 
An officer would notice the way in which 
the guard duty was performed. There were 
two seutinels upon each post, one was 
armed and the other not. An_ inquiry 
made it evident that Lee was  bring- 
ing forward his recruits and teaching 
them guard duty in this speedy way. Break- 
ing in recruits by this method I have never 
seen tried before; the quick results were 
gratifying. Again, we noticed a thorough- 
ness in the provost guard. Every squad 
which was patrolling was well in hand as if 
on drill as it passed from street to street in 
thecity. When off duty within the city limits or 
elsewhere, there was a noticeable neatness in 
the appearance of all the soldiers. This fea- 
ture was enhanced by preventing the use of 
suspenders for their trousers when the men 
went without their blouses. The effect was 
like that of seamen in neat shore attire. It 
always appeared to me that General Grant, 
who served in Mexico under General Taylor, 
caught something of his spirit, and always 
exhibited it in his own military career. 
Doubtless Fitzhugh Lee has imbibed much 
of the kindness and fatherly manner of his 
uncle, Robert E. Lee, whose gentleness as a 
commander was proverbial. Of course this 
will not detract from Fitzhugh Lee’s own 
generous nature. A military man uncon- 
sciously follows the model which he saw most 
of in his early experience. 


JACKSONVILLE, FLa. 
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A VETERAN SPANISH NOVELIST. 


BY D. W. FISHER, D.D., LL.D., 


PRESIDENT OF HANOVER COLLEGE, INDIANA. 


JUAN VALERA is now an old man, and 
among other infirmities has so far lost his 
sight that he is unable toread. Still he has 
in recent years given to the world three more 
novels and romances: La Buena Fama, /Jua- 
nita la Larga and Genito y Figura. Of 
these the best is Juanita la Larga; at least 
according to the taste of English-speaking 
people. In some respects it resembles Vale- 
ra’searlier and most charming idyll, Pepzta 
Jiménez. The leading characters, to be sure, 
are quite different in the two books. In 
Pepita the heroine is a rich widow, only 
twenty years old; and the hero is a young 
man, well educated after the Spanish fashion, 
but utterly inexperienced in the real world, 
and who has begun to prepare himself for 
the priesthood, and to go as a foreign mis- 
sionary. Gradually Pepita bewitches him; 
and it all ends with the marriage of the two, 
aftera panorama of various scenes in the 
heart of Andalusia, that are as charming as 
any that can be found in modern romance. 
In Juanita la Larga, the principal actors, 
prima facie, are the antipodes of those just 
described. The heroine is the illegitimate 
child of a woman who has but this one stain 
upon her character; but who, nevertheless, is 
humble and possessed only of such wealth as 
she has accumulated by her invaluable serv- 
ices in the homes of the rich on occasions 
which demand great culinary or other like 
skill, The hero is a widower, past the age 
of fifty, who is the chief assistant of the 
cacique of the village, and whose excellence 
was that of the heart rather than of the head. 

But penetrate beneath the surface and one 
discovers, under new conditions, the same old 
characters. Indeed, it is said of Valera that 
his heroines are all himself in disguise—his 
own spirit incarnated in an imaginary 
woman’s body. There is, however, one 
marked difference in the two books, and this 
greatly to the disadvantage of Juanita. Itis 
the temptations into which the heroine is 
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brought, described, as they are, with consid- 
erable detail and with a taint of French rea'- 
ism. Why is t that almost all the novels 
that emanate from writers on the Continent 
of Europe are more or less spoiled by these 
nauseating descents into the mire? Fogaz- 
zaro's Piccolo Mondo Antico is about the 
only exception that I can recall in very re- 
cent years. Has it come to be assumed that 
there must be in a novel an unclean intrigue, 
just as of old there must be two pure lovers 
and a marriage or atragedy? At any rate, 
even Valera, who is regarded as belonging to 
the old-fashioned school of classicists, has, in 
Juanita, at certain pointscome so near to the 
ditch that the reader can smell the stench; 
and in Genzo there is still more of this fault. 
The best that can be said of him as to this is 
that Juanita escapes triumphant out of her 
temptations, and Rafaela, tho she never quite 
recovers, and at length commits suicide, 
works some wonders of reformation on her- 
self and others. 

In Juanita we are back again in Andalu- 
sia. The whole action is located in Villa- 
legre (pleasant town), with the exception of a 
single excursus up into the neighboring 
mountain pastures. Not once. is there even 
a notice of a railway or a telegraph or any- 
thing of the sort. About the only touch of 
the modern world is the talk of the apothe- 
cary, who is an evolutionist and suspected of 
atheism and worse; and who loves to horrify 
by his peculiar notions. By the way, why 
is it that in the novels of Spain and Italy 
the apothecary is so apt to be an infidel ? 

Besides the characters already mentioned 
are the cacique, the priest in charge of one 
of the churches, the schoolmaster, a promi- 
nent lady who is a mixture of devotee, ty- 
rant and worlding, and a common peasant ol 
the baser sort. Weare taken to the village 
fountain, where in the evening the girls come 
for water,and the people gather to gossip; to 
the feasts in the houses of the rich; into the 
churches on great occasions to hear a ser-_ 
mon of Father Anselm; to a betrothal; up 
among the cowherds of the mountains; 
among some amateur brigands;' and. other 
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such scenes that give an opportunity for the 
author to portray in its most romantic forms 
the life of the little town, away in the heart 
of Andalusia. Itis, however, upon the great 
events of the church year that he seems es- 
pecially to exert all his powers of descrip- 
tion, such as the visit of the bishop, the 
celebration in honor of the patron saint of 
Villalegre, who is Santo Dominigo de Guz- 
man, and the Holy Week. The attitude of 
Valera toward religion always is that of at 
least profound outward respect. One can 
detect at times what seems to bea tinge of 
irony in some of his descriptions of religious 
things; but there is no scoffing, even at super- 
stitions, and no positive sign of infidelity. 

The veil which he thus lifts affords an as- 
tounding revelation as tothe religious scenes 
that are still enacted in the heart of Spain, 
and which such a man as Valera so earnestly 
desires to have perpetuated. The proces- 
sions, for instance, of Holy Week begin 
Wednesday, and end Saturday, and area suc- 
cession of tableaux, representing events of the 
Old and of the New Testament, from the sac- 
rifice of Isaac down to the Last Supper and 
the agony in the garden and the death on 
the cross, Real men and women, more or 
less under mask, perform most of the 
parts. Little girls with wings represent the 
angels. A preacher, appointed for the pur- 
pose, is located at a suitable point, and 
while the procession pauses he explains the 
various figures, symbolical or other; and 
even the angels are heard to intermingle 
their voices. 

The style of Valera is of course, like all 
good Spanish, very dignified and ornate, and 
incapable of exact imitation in English. But 
it has also a clearness like that of the finest 
bell, and is as limpid as the waters of a 
mountain brook. 

Such is life in Villalegre in Andalusia, ac- 
cording to Juan Valera, still at the close of 
the nineteenth century. 

Pepita was published before the out- 
break of the present war; but it is significant 
that Antofiuelo, the villain of the story, em- 
igrates first tothe La Plata, and thence for 

~his own good to Havana, where he becomes 
a leading partisan of Cuban independence. 
His ambition is to live at length like a prince 
on Fifth Avenue in New York. 
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CHEERFUL YESTERDAYS.* 


UNDER the pleasing optimism of this title 
Colonel Higginson, in one touch, suggests 
Wordsworth’s man 

ae of cheerful yesterdays 
And confident to-morrows,”’ 

and introduces his own volume of personal 
recollections. He begins, as every man 
should who had in his ancestry a Went- 
worth who might speak of England’s great 
queen as ‘‘Cousin Betsey Tudor,’’ with a 
glance at the family tree and the events 
which made him a Cambridge boy, born 
there within three days of Christmas-tide, 
1823. There passed his happy boyhood in 
the noble simplicity of old Cambridge where 
only two or three thousand people shared 
the privileges of the town among them, and 
where the boy’s ancestors lay in the village 
graveyard with long Latin inscriptions over 
them, abounding, as he wittily remarks, in 
adjectives ending in erzmus and zsstmus. His 
nurse was a certain Rowena Pratt, whose 
husband, Dexter Pratt, was the original of 
Longfellow’s ‘‘ Village Blacksmith.’’ | Mr. 
Higginson recalls with amusement that in 
later life Longfellow forgot his hero’s name 
and applied to him to recover it. His 
father, tho not a scholar, had a large library, 
and loved to read theology. Dr. Peabody 
reminds his son that once when the college 
received a supply of Hebrew Bibles he went 
to President Kirkland with the sad note of 
warning that they must all be returned, as a 
careless printer had put the title at the 
wrong end. 

Here he grew up among the best Eastern 
Massachusetts families, and tumbled about 
in the elder Dr. Holmes’s library just as his 
own son did, and, as he remarks, caught the 
love of books as we do measles, by being 
‘exposed to them.”’ Here, too, he grew up 
as New England boys in his station generally 
did, among women who commanded the 
homage of their associates as much as the 
men, It is at least worth notice, consider- 
ing what Colonel Higginson’s, interest in 
the ‘‘emancipation of women’’ has been, 
that he should write of this period: ‘I can- 
not remember to have grown up with the 
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slightest feeling that there was any distinc- 
tion of sex in intellect.” By the time he was 
fifteen years old his opinion had changed, 
and,‘as he tells the story, he had received im- 
pressions of the intellectual disadvantages of 
women which gave him his permanent im- 
pulse to agitate for their removal. 

His youthful associations were carefully 
guarded. One boy who swore and carried a 
pistol, was strictly prohibited. The only other 
child with whom he was forbidden to play 
became afterward an eminent clergyman. 
His training was what every other boy had; 
but we do not see that liberalism could find 
anything in it tocomplain of. Thohe seems 
to have heard of the ‘‘ rigors of the old New 
England theology which darkened the lives 
of so many,’’ he had no experience of them 
himself, 


‘* Even Sunday brought no actual terrors. I 
have the sweetest image of my mother sitting 
ready dressed for church, . . and usually 
bearing a flower in her hand.” 


We pass his college days as containing 
nothing particularly different from the others. 
In common with all witnesses of long mem- 
ory, he notes the change for the better which 
has come over the college world in its drink- 
ing habits, and the effect which plantation 
life and manners had on the Southern stu- 
dents, What he says on this point of them 
at Harvard will hold of them as they were 
then at Yale. 

The law tried its spells on him a while, as 
it did on Lowell, but in vain. Under the 
potent influences of Theodore Parker and 
James Freeman Clarke he gravitated to what 
was then called the ‘‘ liberal ministry,” tho, 
as he remarks, very much ‘‘secularized’’ at 
that. Against his entrance into the minis- 
try, even in this modified form, his friend, 
the late George William Curtis, seems to have 
indulged in some mild expostulation. Mr. 
Higginson remarks, humorously: 


‘‘T had put myself somewhat in the position 
of that backsliding youth at Concord of whom 
some feminine friend said, anxiously, ‘I am 
troubled about Eben. He used to be a real 
come-outer, interested in all the reforms; but 
now he smokes and swears and goestochurch, 
and is just like any other young man.’ 

‘Yet I resolved to risk even this peril, re- 
moved my;modest belongings to Divinity Hall, 
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and bought one of those very Hebrew Bibles 
which my father had once criticised as having 
their title-pages at the wrong end.” 


Mr. Higginson was now fairly launched in 
his rearing asa reformer. We hardly need 
say that the chapters in which his develop- 
ment is traced through the social and home 
life of Cambridge, through Harvard College, 
and the literary circles of Boston, form no 
unworthy supplement to the charming vol- 
umes we have already had of Lowell and Dr. 
Holmes. 

We turn from this attractive aspect of 
Cheerful Yesterdays to speak of some defi- 
nite points in the book; such, for example, 
as Colonel Higginson’s account of his activ- 
ity in that anomalous period of our history 
when the Fugitive Slave Law and the at- 
tempt to enforce it transformed so many of 
the best citizens in the North into what 
Colonel Higginson calls ‘‘ conscientious law- 
breakers.” 

The burning points in this history are the 
attempts to rescue Sims and Burns. The 
antislavery men went to work in these cases 
as if war was now already declared, and 
tully determined to use all the force they 
had or could muster to rescue these fugitives 
from the custody of the law. Mr. Higgin- 
son himself fully expected to be lodged in 
jail, and only escaped by the failure to bring 
an action against him, The story is told 
with a fulness that might have been embar- 
rassing once, and with a frankness which 
tells of the great revolution that has passed 
over the country. At all events, we have the 
story told in these pages in the new light 
thrown on it by a witness who was foremost 
in every stage of the affair. 

As to the War Colonel Higginson’s sig- 
nificance in it was his relation to the colored 
man asa soldier, a problem which recent de- © 
velopments show is not wholly settled yet. 
He and Robert Shaw were the men who 
stood forth beyond all others in champion- 

ing the negro. Mr. Higginson’s confidence 
in him had already been won by what he had 
seen of him in the Boston rescue cases. 
Shaw, tho he was destined to see him ina 
better light in the tragedy at Fort Wagner, 
went all the more bravely to his martyr death 
because he did not have full confidence in 
the colored troops he was leading. 
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Mr. Higginson, it was well known, has 
much to report of John Brown. He does 
_ not disappoint his readers, who cannot af- 
ford to neglect one word in this volume on 
this remarkable man, his previous career, 
his wife and home, the kind of man he was, 
the plan of his attempt in Virginia, and the 
mistakes which gave it so different a charac- 
ter from what was intended. This and the 
light thrown on the Kansas episode, in which 
Mr. Higginson had a personal relation and 
part, are important for their bearing on the 
social and political history of the country. 

If-Mr. Higginson were called on to say 
whether he was primarily a reformer or a 
literary man, he might not be altogether 
clear in his reply. This double character 
haunts his volume with its delightful uncer- 
tainty. This, however, is clear, that no no- 
tice of the book can end without a recogni- 
tion of its charm and value as a series of lit- 
erary reminiscences. It is in this character 
that the book approaches most nearly to the 
memoirs of Lowell and of Holmes and will 
prove most enjoyable. The humor of the 
book is neither as rich as we should expect of 
Lowell nor as overwhelming as it must be in 
Holmes; but to say the least there is no ‘‘dy- 
ing fall’’ in his account of one of the ‘ At- 
lantic Monthly” dinners, when Holmes, with 
water-drinkers at the table two deep on either 
side of him, was ‘‘demonstrating to Dr. 
Stowe that all swearing originated in the free 
use made by the pulpit of sacred words and 
phrases,” and, by way of variety, assured the 
Andover professor ‘‘that there were in Boston 
whole families not perceptibly affected by 
Adam’s fall; as, for instance, the family of 
Ware.”’ 

But it is time now for our readers to open 
Higginson’s cheerful volume for themselves. 
They will find there much more than we have 
been able to allude to, and whole chapters 
which we are not able even to open, 





THE PERSONAL EQUATION. By Harry Thurs- 
ton Peck. (Harper & Brothers. $1.50. 

It is quite impossible to quarrel with Mr. 
Peck, altho the desire to do it grows and 
dwindles alternately with increasing violence 
of action from the first word of his book 
to the last. What Mr. Peck wastes, much 
more than what he saves, exasperates one to 
the point of making ugly eyes at him and 
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refusing to play with him ever again. But 
scarcely have we gathered up our dolls and 
toys and got ready to go home in high dudgeon 
than lo! he says something delightfully sooth- 
ing, and offers an over-tempting inducement to 
a resumption of amiability. é 

It will be suspected that we are reviewing 
Mr. Peck’s book by Mr. Peck’s own critical 
method. It is a free-and-easy, hit-or-miss, 
amorphous sort of work, interesting to a de- 
gree, often richly and tantalizingly suggestive. 
There is nothing like consistency, no coherence 
of structural parts, no datum-line to which 
anything he says may be referred for due criti- 
cal confirmation; but upon almost every page 
a sprightly and vigorous personal preference, 
not to say personal prejudice, insists upon 
displaying a very wonderful activity. 

Twelve essays make up the contents of Mr. 
Peck’s book. All of them are decidedly spicy 
reading. Indeed, they seem to have been writ- 
ten with a view to plenty of spice. We cannot 
take them up one by one for notice. The essay 
on Mr. Howells is the first and most important. 
It shows that Mr. Peck has read Mr. Howells’s 
stories and verse, and it shows also that Mr. 
Peck has failed to see that Tolstof has been the 
great stumbling-block of our genial American 
romancer. Had Howells never read a word of 
Tolstoi’s writings, he would have matured his 
genius naturally along the line of charming 
romance of which ‘‘The Lady of the Aroos- 
took” is the best example. In attempting to 
make a Russian of himself he succeeded only in 
somewhat souring and in large measure spoil- 
ing the very sanest and sweetest American — 
genius of the present half-century. It was a 
genius equipped for masterful work in the field 
of comedy and light social romance; it inevita- 
bly broke when it attempted to go over into the 
region of grim and surly pessimism in which 
Tolstoi poses as a primitive Christian. 

We pass Mr. Peck’s book along for others to 
enjoy, as we have, with alternating waves of 
pleasure and resentment. Of one thing Mr. 
Peck is master, to wit: inconsequence. He 
always says just what it is not logically ex- 
pected -that he will say, and he says it with 
irritating personal projection; but a certain 
virility of manner, if not of style, adds to what 
we may callthe masculine attractiveness which 
is never quite absent «as we read. He is not a 


critic, but he is an essayist of excellent capac- 
ity, and his essays must be read, as they ap- 
pear to have been written, without reference to 
what the literary world’s long experience 
and the critical world's careful investigations 
His book is, perhaps, 


have amounted to. 
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wholesome reading; it may serve as a sort of 
intellectual counter-irritant in cases of mental 
stagnation. 





AMERICAN HisTory As TOLD BY CONTEMPORA- 
RIES. Vol. II. Building of the Republic. 
1689-1783. Ldited by Albert Bushnell Hart. 
(The Macmillan Co. $2.00.) 

We are told in the preface that ‘‘ the work, of 
which this is the second volume, is an attempt 
to bring before the minds of Americans a pic- 
ture of the life of their forefathers as the latter 
saw it themselves.” The attempt is praise- 
worthy, and the work is useful in so far as it 
may excite an interest inthe subject in minds 
not previously familiar with it, as one straw- 
berry may awaken a taste for more. The 
most useful portions of the work are the intro- 
ductory chapters. These are marvels of clear 
condensation. 

The reproduced fragments would be of much 
greater value to the student if the editorial 
notes wefe fuller and more explanatory. Such 
a bit as -‘‘A Reprimand to a Colonial Gov- 
ernor,’’ for instance, would be more interesting 
‘if the name of the governor thus reprimanded, 
and that of the province he governed, together 
with some account of the conditions under 
which the document was written, had been 
added. The rebuke was probably adminis- 
tered to a governor of New York, and, the 
date being given, it is an easy matter to find 
out who was filling the position at that time; 
but when one is laying out royal roads to 
learning, such things should not be left to 
hinder the progress of the would-be royal 
student. As the reprimand refers to the 
long disputed boundaries between New York 
and New England, a question which still has 
interest in certain legal aspects, it might 
have been as well to devote to its elucida- 
tion some of the space now filled by ex- 
tracts concerning the long, well-squeezed 
orange, known as the ‘‘ Witchcraft Delusion’’; 
or the six pages which are wasted on the re- 
production of a meager diary left by a 
Cambridge student, in 1758. Itis difficult to 
believe that even its author, when arrived at 
the reminiscent stage of existence and regarding 
his early days with the tenderest considera- 
tion, could have found any interest in so dry 
a record; and certainly the modern reader can 
learn little from pages of entries like these: 
“Jan. Came home. Vacancy begun”; and 
“Feb. 8 Vacancy ended”; or ‘‘Feb. 27 
performed all the Duties of the Day.” An 
editorial] note says of this paper that it ‘‘is 
characteristic of the life of ason of a well- 
to-do gentleman.” But it tells us nothing that 
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we did not know before, namely, that gentle- 
men of the Colonies often sent their sons to 
college, and that there the sons usually attend- 
ed recitations and ate their dinners. 

Among the really interesting fragments is 
an ‘‘ Account of a Colonial Election,’’ in 1764; 
the ever to be honored pamphlet of Judge 
Sewall on ‘‘ The Selling of Joseph,’’ and an 
unfamiliar extract from a paper onthe possibly 
coming independence of the British Colonies 
in North America, written by a German pro- 
fessor in 1748, and translated into English in 
1770. Such papers prove that had only the 
possible been attempted, this might have 
proved a really valuable collection of extracts 
illustrative of American history. But this is 
called an American History told by Contem- 
poraries, and nothing worthy of the name of 
history can be made from snips and patches, 
even by the aid of a slender thread of notes. 





DIE ZWEITE R6MISCHE GEFANGENSCHAFT DES 
AposTELs PAuLus. By Rudolph Steinmetz, 
Lic. Theol. (Leipzig: Deichart. Pp. viii, 
244. 8vo. 1897. Price, 3.60 marks.) 

The theory of a second captivity of the 
Apostle Paul in Rome has in recent years been 
steadily gaining advocates. There never seem 
to have been very serious reasons against the 
view, the chief objection to its acceptance be- 
ing the absence of positive arguments in its 
favor. Acloser study, particularly of the Pas- 
toral Epistles and the historical background 
which their contents presuppose, has, in the 
opinion of conservative scholars too, made it 
necessary, in case these letters are to be re- 
garded as the writings of Paul, to find room for 
them in a renewed missionary activity and a 
second captivity at Rome following the events 
brought to a close by the abrupt conclu- 
sion of the Book of the Acts. Even those 
liberal scholars who, like Harnack, Spitta and 
others, do not believe that the Pastoral Epistles 
in their present shape are from the pen of the 
Apostle himself, but contain only a Pauline 
kernel, enlarged and modified by later addi- 
tions, have in substance declared themselves 
for this view. The work of Steinmetz does not 
aim to funish a new solution of this old his- 
toric difficulty, but rather to give a forceful 
and transparent résumé of the arguments that 
have in recent years been advanced by various 
scholars in favor of a second captivity of St. 

Paul at Rome and the Pauline authorship of 

the much attacked Pastoral Epistles based on 

this second captivity. The work is accordingly 
for the chief part a compilation, but as such 
has positive merit, and is an able production, 
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Its appearance is another evidence showing 
that a further isagogical crux in the depart- 
ment of New Testament literature—that of the 
Apostolic origin of the Pastoral Letters—is 
rapidly approaching a satisfactory solution. 
The weaknesses of the work are more of a neg- 
ative kind, a failure to utilize all that could be 
said in favor of the author’s position. This is 
especially true of the theory, urged also to a 
degree by Zahn, that the sudden close of Acts 
indicates that Luke had intended that a ‘‘third”’ 
discourse should follow the ‘‘ second,’’ comple- 
ting the account of St. Paul’s life and work. 


OPEN MINTS AND FREE BANKING. Sy William 
Brough. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) 

Mr. Brough is strong in his doctrine of the 
currency. He weuld solve the problem of bi- 
metallism by letting the governments of the 
several States coin both metals in whatever 
quantity their possessors desired; but he would 
abolish all legally fixed ratios. He declares 
his conviction, and we see no reason to differ 
with him, that ifthis theory were put in prac- 
tice gold and silver money would be put on_an 
absolutely equal footing, the Government 
would be taken out of the banking business, 
and the currency would have the largest desir- 
able degree of elasticity. In order to accom- 
plish this reform, all laws making paper a 
legal tender should be repealed, the National 
banks should be required to redeem their notes 
in gold on demand, and other banks should be 
allowed to issue notes redeemable on demand 
in the metallic money which they represent. 
The acts which make silver and gold dollars 
an equivalent tender should also be repealed, 
as well as those which empower the Treasury 
to redeem the Government’s paper in silver 
or gold at its option, transferring the choice to 
the holders of the paper. All the present ob- 
ligations of the Government should be made 
payable in gold, as they were contracted on the 
gold basis. Wedo not hesitate to say that 
nothing short of this system will be likely to 
put an end to our currency troubles; but it 
seems almost beyond hope that such a scheme 
should be realized in the near future. The 
people have been so long used toa bad cur- 
rency, and especially to the idea that Govern- 
ment paper must be made a legal tender, that 
it will be a prodigious task to bring them to the 
point of view reached in this book. 

THE CHURCH AND THE LAw. With Special 
Reference to Ecclesiastical Law inthe United 
States. By Humphrey G. Desmond. (Calla- 
ghan & Co., Chicago. 75 cents.) 

This little manual comes from the author of 
‘*Mooted Questions of History,” designed to 
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give the Roman Catholic interpretation of a 
long list of historical questions which are in 
controversy between his Church and the Prot- 
estants. The present manual in a measure 
transfers the debate to the field of the civil law 
and gives the points, rulings, interpretations 
and cases on which the Roman Catholic au- 
thorities rely. This does not imply that the 
author is unfair or untrustworthy. In the 
great majority of cases which go before ithe 
courts the Roman Catholic and Protestant 
agree. In the points where they differ Mr. 
Desmond presents the Roman Catholic view or, 
at least, the Roman Catholic case as he views it. 
The points of widest difference between him 
and us relate to the Bible and to its private in- 
terpretation among the laity. Many interest- 
ing and important cases are given inthe man- 
ual which concern Roman Catholics alone and 
could arise only inside its pale. The book is an 
able one, and we are happy to note that with by 
far the larger part of it we agree entirely as 
the full and accurate statement of the law. 


INTERNATIONAL MONETARY CONFERENCES. Sy 
Henry B. Russell. (New York: Harper & 
Brothers. 1808.) 

Mr. Russell remarks that excepting to the 
few who make a special study of monetary sci- 
ence, the extensive literature pertaining there- 
to is a confusing jungle of conflicting opinions, 
isolated facts, dogmatic arguments, and di- 
verse conclusions. We see little reason for ex- 
cepting these few. Thereare many good books 
about money, but the mass of them are as 
worthless as medieval interpretations of proph- 
ecy. We must do Mr. Russell the justice of 
saying that his account of the international 
conferences is clear and impartial, and that his 
discussion of the theory of bimetallism is free 
from exaggeration and misrepresentation. He 
believes in bimetallism if it can be universally 
adopted; but his narrative affords little hope 
for the realization of this theory. He has ren- 
dered a service to the public, with great labor 
to himself, in summarizing the results of inter- 
national discussion and the action of various 
Governments concerning the standard of value; 
but we fear that the problem is too vast for the 
intelligence of ordinary legislators to deal 
with. But for students of the question Mr. 
Russell’s book will be of great value. 


THE Story oF A Piay. By W.D. Howells. 
(Harper & Brothers. $1.50.) Mr. Howells 
gives himself wide room for the play of his 
analytical faculties in this story of New York 
literary and theatrical life, and he depicts with 
minuteness the experiences of a young man 
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who has chosen the business of a playwright. 
The story reads as if it had been noted down 
from life bya reporter, save that Mr. Howells’s 
diction is not reportorial. Upon the whole it 
is a pleasanter reflection of American expe- 
riences than we sometimes find Mr. Howells 
casting from his pages. Of course, the incor- 
rigibly illogical and sweetly troublesome fe- 
male chatters through the story, and, of course, 
there is not ahint of really strong and manly 
character in the men; but there is a play of 
commonplace. traits and motives that proves 
mildly interesting. Mr. Howells himself is 
delightful. 


FAMILIAR LIFE IN FIELD AND Forest. . By F. 
Schuyler Mathews. (D. Appleton & Co. $1.25.) 
This book is a pleasant and useful treatise on 
‘“Animals, Birds, Frogs and Salamanders.”’ 
Mr. Mathews gives to his subject the value of 
observation, knowledge and clearness of state- 
ment. Both text and illustrations are remarka- 
blv good, and taken together they form a note- 
worthy contribution to popular natural histo- 
ry. From the same publishers we have 
THE ART OF TAXIDERMY. By John Rowley. 
($2.00.) It is a comprehensive and thorough 
treatise on the art of taxidermy, with full de- 
scriptions and illustrations of all the details of 
the subject. The author is chief of the Depart- 
ment of Taxidermy in the American Museum 
of Natural History, New York City, and is 
thoroughly master of his craft. 


COLLECTIONS AND RECOLLECTIONS. By One 
Who Has Kept a Diary. (Harper & Brothers. 
$2.50.) A beautifully printed book of anec- 
dotical, biographical and social studies and 
papers dealing with English public life tor a 
quarter of a century past. The author is evi- 
dently quite competent, and has used an al- 
most bewilderingly rich treasure of materials. 
It is a book flushed from cover ‘to cover with a 
strong stream of reminiscence, gossip of the 
better sort, shrewd analysis of historical and 
political phases, and social shades, shadows 
and perspective. While it is a book more im- 
mediately attractive to an English audience, 
Americans will find it interesting and valu- 
able. 


THE TERROR. By Felix Gras. Translated by 
Catharine A. Janvier. (D. Appleton & Co. 
$1.50.) Like the ‘‘ Reds of the Midi,” M. Felix 
Gras's first book translated by Mrs. Janvier, 
this romance of the French Revolution is a de- 
lightful piece of story-telling, full of life and 
movement, patriotic, blood-stirring and almost 
breath-taking in some of its scenes. Moreover, 
the author has the true power of genius, with 
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which he sends the thrill of human sympathy 
through hiscreations. It is long since we read 
more touching passages of descriptive and 
dramatic tendencies than are here thickly set 
amid the records of tumultuous times when to 
live was to walk between terror and death. It 
is a fascinating story. 


THE Kinoc’s JACKAL. By'Richard Harding 
Davis. (Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.25.) Mr. 
Davis has been very successful in this clean 
and strong little romance. It is .a story 
told with the distinct enthusiasm, and with 
the effect of carrying the reader along 
in a pleasant glow of excitement. The style 
suits the subject, and the life presented has 
all the charm of romantic conditions; and 
yet it never passes the limit of such probability 
as the best fiction is based upon. It is a story 
of love, of political intrigue at the court of a 
petty king, and of adventures of a sort to afford 
plenty of dramatic and picturesque effect. Mr. 
C. D. Gibson’s illustrations add to the attract- 
iveness of this decidedly superior piece of fic- 
tion. 


RUPERT OF HENTZAU. From the Memoirs of 
Fritz von Tarlenheim. By Anthony Hope. With 
eight full-page illustrations by Charles Dana 
Gibson. (New York: Henry Holt & Company. 
$1.50.) In this story, which is a sequel to 
‘* The Prisoner of Zenda,’’ Mr. Hawkins keeps 
well up to the mark of romantic interest set by 
his former work. It is a pseudo-historical 
romance, told rapidly and with great spirit. 
Stirring scenes and exciting incidents crowd 
one upon another; but the end is not pleasing. 
The tragedy fails to satisfy the reader’s sense 
of what should have been the outcome. Mr. 
Hawkins’s younger readers, with whom we 
complacently range ourselves, will feel ag- 
grieved at him. 


A JAPANESE ROBINSON CRUSOE. By Jenichiro 
Oyabe. (Chicago: The Pilgrim Press. $1.00.) 
If this book’s contents are the record of truth, 
and we are assured they are, Mr. Oyabe, the 
author, is a very remarkable young man. It is 
long since we read a personal story of more 
immediate interest. Not that it is remarkable 
as literature; it can lay no claim to such dis- 
tinction; but the simple account of adventures 
by a Japanese youth, wandering in search of 
an outlet for his awakened aspirations, is sin- 
gularly like truth and life frankly and sin- 
cerely pictured. The whole story is one of 
the many illustrations of what Christianity 
can do in awakening the dormant energies of 
an individual or a race. 
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Capriccios. By Louis J. Block. (New York: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $125.) Readers who 
care for vague fiction and moonshine philoso- 
phy, done up in a form intermediate between 
prose and poetry, will find their account in 
this pretty book. Plain folk who like to un. 
derstand what they read will sigh and turn 
away from a fog of words and 2 monotonous 
swash of semi-rhythm. Leisurely minds, 
ever weary of hard thinking as a matter of 

uxury, may gather nuggets of golden sugges- 
tion, a sort of jetsam flung ashore from Mr. 
Block’s magic sea-depths. Many men of many 
minds. We prefer prose that is prose and 
verse that is verse. : 


MoriAn’s Mourninc. By Ruth McEnery 
Stuart. (Harper & Brothers. $1.25.) The 
thirteen sketches in this volume are well suited 
to the lightest mood of critical appreciation. 
The humor is happy, the pathos not too har- 
rowing, the characterization sufficiently truth- 
ful for all the needs of the reader who runs. 
Mrs. Stuart is always welcome when she comes 
with a bundle of plantation sketches in hand. 
She has just the knack of picturing enough 
without sketching in too much. Her art, re- 
garded as free-hand, thumb-nail work, is ad- 
mirable. We recommend her present book as 
a package of tid-bits. 


SILENCE, AND OTHER STORIES. By Mary E. 
Wilkins. (Harper & Brothers, $1.25.) Six 
stories of New England life, by Miss Mary E. 
Wilkins, make up a volume by which this ad- 
mirably painstaking writer may be judged in 
almost every characteristic play of her fine 
genius. Grimness, humor keen dramatic in- 
sight and a singular sympathy with the unlove- 
ly sides of her subject, give to her sketches a 
fascination not wholly pleasant, but persistent 
to adegree. Indeed, it is as a writer of short 
stories that Miss Wilkins best shows her geni- 
us, and these short stories are in her best 
style. 


Dynamic IpEALIsM. By Alfred H. Lioyd. 
(A. C. McClurg & Co., Chicago.) As empha- 
sizing the importance of metaphysics to psy- 
chology, and as developing the doctrine of the 
soul, this book is of interest; but we cannot 
undertake to state the author’s position more 
fully than in remarking that he maintains that 
ideas are not forms but forces, and that the 
soul is ‘‘ neither the negation of body nor the 
negation of mind, but the fulfilling organic ac- 
tivity, or the substance, in which an organic 
matter and a dynamic mind are one.’’ 


CORNELL STORIES. By James Gardiner San- 
derson. (Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.00.) The 
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college spirit from the student’s point of view, 
especially as regards class ambitions and Greek- 
letter fraternity doings in the lighter vein, is 
admirably sketched in these rollicking stories 
of ‘‘rushing ’ and of good-natured slogging 
at Cornell. Mr. Sanderson has considerable 
skill as a free-hand delineator, and he lays on 
the color of things with lavish generosity. 
His -book rises just to the level of its subject, 
by which we mean to say that it hits its mark. 


FROM THE LAND OF ST. LAURENCE. By 
Maurice Francis Egan. (St. Louis: B. Herder. 
50 cents.) Mr. Eganisa writer whose charm 
is elusive. One reads his slight sketches with- 


‘out exactly realizing just what it is that holds 


attention and draws the imagination; and 
when the little book is laid aside there isa 
very pleasant but somewhat remote impression 
of genius left inthe mind. We cannot say that 
there is anything particularly strong, original 
or deeply suggestive in these tiny sketches; 
but they have the honey-dew of a genuine per- 
sonality on their leaves. 


Guosts I Have Met. By John Kendrick 
Bangs. (Harper & Brothers. $1.25.) Mr. 
Bangs here tells of ghosts that he has met and 
of ‘“‘some others.’’ Probably the ‘‘ others” 
are largely in the majority. At all events, the 
book is not stamped with truthfulness to life, 
nor has it much verisimilitude. It reads, in- 
deed, like a pot-boiler, or the work of a fagged 
imagination; probably it is both in one. 

From Charles Scribner’s Sons we have re- 
ceived two volumes of their series of ‘‘ Stories 
by Foreign Authors.’’ One volume contains 
five Spanish stories; the other is made up of 
four German stories. The selections are ex- 
cellent, and the translations are well done. 
For summer reading on boat or train or in the 
hammock, these are handy and very entertain- 
ing books. (Price, per volume, 75 cents.) 


SoME oF Our Prope. By Léon Roby Mackins. 
(Baltimore: Williams & Wilkins.) The eight 
sketches in this little book are bright, light 
and entertaining. They are written with spirit 
and with ample understanding of American 
life ‘‘on the main floor.’”’ So faras they go they 
give faithful glimpses of rural and country- 
town experiences quite typical and engaging. 


Tue SEconp Froccy Farry Book. Sy /, 
Anthony Drexel Biddle. Illustrated by Anne 
Pennock. (Philadelphia: Drexel Biddle.) A 
book to delight small children. The-story of 
Elsie and Froggy is right happily told after 
the fashion of fairy tales, and the illustrations 
are good enough to satisfy a childish sense of 
art and life. 












LITERARY NOTES. 


Mr. QuILLER Coucu (pronounced Cooch) 
has just become editor of the Cornish Magazine. 


... The Argonaut offers a prize of $100 for 
the best Western American story of not more 
than 3,000 words. 


..It is announced that M. Brunetiére will 
revisit America before long. He expects to 
visit the West to study the general sociological 
conditions there existing. 


....The Royal Society of Canada has recent- 
ly made Mr. Gilbert Parker a life member, 
while the Trinity University of Toronto has 
just conferred upon him the degree of D.C.L. 


. Joel C. Evans, a gunneron the “‘ Boston ”’ 
gives an account of the battle of Manila in the 
August Century. He refers es-eciallv to the 
bravery of the Chinese servants whom Admiral 
Dewey has recommended for citiznsehip. 


....eThe Swedenborg Society, in response to 
a request from England, America and the Con- 
tinent, will publish a new edition of the wri- 


tings of Emanuel Swedenborg, astranslated by — 


the Rev. Augustus Slissold, Dr. J. J. Garth 
Wilkinson, C. E. Strutt, and others. 


....-At a meeting in London, the other day, 
admirers of the late Sir Edward Burne-Jones 
resolved to present a picture of the artist to 
the nation as a memorial; £5,000 is to be raised, 
and among the subscribers are Ambassador 
Hay, Rudyard Kipling and others. 


. Shakespeare’s church at Stratford, which 
has been closed for the last six months for re- 
pairs, is not yet open. Already £3,000 have 
been expended on the renovation, but that has 
only been sufficient to provide half the seats, 
and there is yet no money for a pulpit or a ves- 
try, 


..The Putnams announce the publication 
‘of ‘* Socialism and the Social Movement in the 
Nineteenth Century,” by Professor Sombart, 
of the University of Breslau, Germany. Pro- 
fessor Clark, of Columbia College, writes the 
introduction, and the translator is the Rev. A. 
P. Atterbury, D.D., of this city. 


...Dean Farrar is at present at work upon 
a volume which is not yet named, but which 
will bear some such title as ‘‘ Texts Explain- 
ed.” The book will not be an ordinary com- 
mentary on the New Testament, but will throw 
light on dark and difficult texts. It is a sub- 
ject to which the Dean has given much study. 


...In the August McClure’s (the midsummer 
fiction number) General Miles will ‘contribute 
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an article on his observations last year of the 
autumn maneuvers of the French, German and 
Russian armies.. Lieut.-Col. Andrew S. Rowan 
will also describe his secret journey across 
Cuba.to interview General Garcia last spring. 


..The London Atheneum says that an in- 
eresting series of twenty-two long letters, 
written by Mr. Gladstone when he was at Eton, 
Oxford, and soon after leaving the university, 
dating from 1826 to 1832, are soon to be sold. 
These letters are all addressed to Mr. Farr. 
With these are also to be sold ten letters from 
Arthur Hallam, and others from G.S. Harcourt, 
H. Clifford, P. A. Pickering, J. M. Gaskell, C. 
Sawbridge, A. Breckenridge and Thomas 
Gladstone. All the letters are mostly of a 
‘political character. and Mr. Gladstone’s reveal 
‘stern and unbending”’ Toryism in this pe- 
riod. 


..The Bronté collection of relics, tormed 
by the sexton of Haworth Church during 
twenty years of the Rev. P. Bronté’s incum- 
bency. was put on sale a few days ago in Lon- 
don. The prices realized were ridiculously 
small, and in some cases no offers were made 
atall. The highest sum realized was twelve 
pounds for a water-color drawing of Charlotte 
Bronté's favorite dog ‘‘ Floss,’’ by Charlotte. 
A copy of ‘‘ Jane Evre,’’ a gift to Martha. 
Brown, the sexton’s daughter, brought thirty- 
five shillings; while the lock of Charlotte’s hair, 
clioped by her husband after her death, was 
sold for thirty-four shillings. 
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EDITORIALS 


- CAN WE “ LET THEM GO”? 


MR, JUSTICE BREWER does not believe in 
national expansion. At least he thinks we 
ought not to hold permanently the Philip- 
pines or Porto Rico. He recognizes our 
pledge as to Cuba, and would occupy the 
island only long enough to insure the estab- 
lishment of a good orderly government. But 
he is entitled to be heard in his own words: 


‘‘I think we may have to take possession of 
Cuba, Porto Rico and the Philippines as a war 
measure, and for the purpose of getting indem- 
nity. I should look upon all save Cuba simply 
in the same light as if I held a mortgage upon 
a man’s farm. I would foreclose that mortgage 
not because I wanted to take the farm, but for 
the reason I wanted the farm to'sell in order to 
raise the money. I do not see how Spain will 


ever be able to pay us an indemnity, and so [ - 


would take her real estate. I think it is con- 
sistent with our policy, and it is certainly nec- 
essary that we should keep Cuba fora while, 
and have an army there to maintain good or- 
der. There are more than a quarter ofa mil- 
lion people on the island, and it will take some 
time to get a stable government, and until they 
do I think, asa matter of humanity, that we 
should keep a force of troops there to preserve 
order. When we have demanded possession 
of those islands as security for the payment of 
indemnity, and have kept Cuba for the sake of 
order, I think we should then let them go.” 

What we understand Mr. Brewer to say is 
this: Seizure of the Spanish islands is justi- 
fiable as a war measure; we are entitled toa 
war indemnity; we take the islands as secur- 
ity for it; Spain will never be able to pay it: 
in due time we should foreclose our mort- 
gage, as we hold only to sell, and let the 
islands go. As to the words ‘‘let them go,’’ 
we can only infer that they mean, Sell them. 
If Spain cannot pay it will, of course, be out 
of the question for her to buy; the future 
owner must, therefore, be some other na- 
tion. 

Would it be quite wise for us to let it be 
known that the Philippines and Porto Rico 
are for sale to the highest bidder? Do we 
care to be the cause of international compli- 
cations which might result in war? Germany 
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wants the Philippines; so does Japan; Russia 
and Great Britain and France would be seri- 
ously disturbed if they went either to the 
Emperor or the Mikado. It would hardly 
be commendable in us to disturb the peace 
of the world by an auction sale, and we could 
hardly ayree that Porto Rico should go to 
any European Power. 

But, more than this, what would be our 
attitude before the nations? We proclaimed 
our purpose in entering upon the war to bea 
high and sacred purpose. It was to liberate 
the oppressed and to establish a lasting 
peace. We professed to be actuated by the 
desire to help the struggling Cubans to free 
themselves from a crueland tyrannical power. 
Europe would not believe us. It could not 
credit us with such a disinterested motive. 
Shall we, by insisting on being paid for our 
work, stultify ourselves and justify the sneers 
of all Europe? We hope not. 

There is but one other way by which we 
might insist upon an indemnity and let the 
islands go, and that is by levying the sum 
upon the natives. We could charge up against 
the Cubans, the Porto Ricans and the Phili- 
penos severally, the cost of the campaign 
conducted in their behalf and hold the 
islands until the money is paid. Is thata 
thing to be contemplated? Our national 
sense cries out against it. 

Even if Spain could pay an indemnity, how 
could we return Porto Rico and the Philip- 
pines, especially the latter, to Spanish con- 
trol? Weare not to return Porto Rico; we 
are to keep it. Our Government has gone 
so far as to announce this, semi-officially. 
The war of liberation is wider than we 
thought; but since Providence has made 
us the agent for the release of these islands 
from a wicked administration, how could we, 
for the sake .of dollars, compel them again 
to bend their necks to the yoke? 

We cannot ‘‘let them go,’’ unless we see 
them established in independent self-govern- 
ment. Weare nota mercenary nation; we 
are well enough off to make so much of a 
contribution to the peace and happiness of 
the world. 





EDITORIALS 


_ THEY THAT MINISTER. 


THERE are those in every community, in 
every church, and in most families whose 
constant function seems to be to give. If 
they are in the general struggle to get, it is 
that they may get to give. They bear their 
own burdens, and they bear the burdens of 
others. They endure the woes which. fall to 
them and take of the woes of others. Ask- 
ing nothing for themselves, they give to all 
who will receive. 

It is hard to say what the world would be 
without these unselfish souls. Their minis- 
tries make life sweet and joyful to some who 
would rather miss being than miss having 
them. This service makes it possible for not 
a few to avoid a total failure. Man was made 
to walk, but there are many helpless cripples. 
They must have some one to lean upon. 
We have the blind and deaf of the most 
hopeless kind—those who have eyes that see 
not and earsthat hear not. They must have 
interpreters of what is seen and heard. 
Those who would be helpers to such must 
have patience. More important than feet or 
eyes or ears is itto havea strong heart. The 
really helpless ones are those who have no 
courage. A difficult task staggers them, a 
persistent temptation weakens them; disap- 
pointment or sorrow comes upon them with 
paralyzing effect. They must be supported 
in every trying time. 

How few there are, after all, who are self- 
helpful! The majority have to be assisted. 
Christ ministered to many; few thought, ap- 
parently, of ministering to him. The most 
grateful service paid to him was that of obe- 
dience and thankfulness. He bore all the 
failings of his disciples. He gave himself to 
enlighten their ignorance, to enlarge their 
vision, to increase their courage, and to make 
them bearers of burdens and helpers of the 
helpless. They did not encourage him when 
his soul was heavy; they did little to advance 
the great cause he had at heart; they did not 
offer to lighten his burdens; and when they 
were most needed to defend, like cowards 
they denied him. He gave all; he received 
nothing, 

Was it, then, a hard, cheerless, joyless life 
that our Savior led? We must not think so. 
His meat and drink, he said, was to do his 
Father’s will. The source of his daily 
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strength was the source of his joy. Nodoubt 
he was glad when he raised the widow’s son, 
when Lazarus, whom he loved, came forth 
from the grave; when the blind praised him 
for sight, and the lame leaped for joy. When 
he found great faith in the poor woman it 
must have brought a thrill to hissoul; Mary’s 
spikenard was balm to his spirit; when 
he healed lepers or turned men from their 
sins, or filled their minds with truth, it must 
have given him a sense of exaltation. He 
came to serve, not to be served. And those 
whom he served so much and so constantly, 
even his disciples, caught the idea of service 
from him and in turn became the servants of 
others, and we perceive that the essence of 
the Gospel is to serve. , 

Those who bear the burdens and griefs of 
others, who cheer the faint and encourage 
the weary and depressed, who teach the 
helpless how to use their dormant powers, 
who givecomfortable words and do comfort- 
able deeds—arethey not Christ’s, each with 
his disciples, bringing the Gospel of peace 
and blessing to mankind? ; 





TWO FEATURES OF FICTION. 


IN poetry and in prose fiction the interest, 
for the majority of readers, must depend 
largely upon imaginative. appeal and senti- 
mental influence; but there is room for sound 
thought to exert itself, even in the lightest 
forms of art. The imaginative and senti- 
mental sides of human nature are in touch 
with the intellectual side; and great as is the 
repugnance of didacticism to art, no really 
masterful, artistic creation fails to impress 
upon the serious mind some beautiful truth 
as welcome to the intellect as to the imagi- 
nation. . 

One of the disappointments felt at almost 
every turn in reading the poetry and fiction 
of our time is caused by the absence of true 
and high seriousness. Not only lightness of 
touch, which is insisted upon by our critics, 
but a certain fickleness and irreverence of 
manner may be looked for in all directions. 
Literature seems to have assumed too great a 
debt in behalf of humor, causing even its 
noblest forms to adapt themselves toa jocund 
insincerity of spirit. 

Of old the artist took himself and his genius 
seriously. His respect for his Muse may have 
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had a trifle too much solemnity at times, 
measured by our best standard; still the 
Greek master in his most serious moments 
let go a.beam of joy that illumined all his 
work, without weakening in the least the im- 
perious power of thought. His joyousness 
was sincere, a part of his genius; he never 
invoked it or forced it for effect, or if he did 
the failure, as the anthology in many places 
shows, was equal to the worst of our day. 

Literature has lost incalculably at the most 
vital points by becoming a profession, a 
means of money-getting in an incomparably 
sordid age. Young men and young women 
possessed of talent and ambition have caught 
from generally untrustworthy sources an im- 
pression that authorship is one of the great 
open highways to fame and fortune. They 
do not realize that fame and fortune are not 
approachable by any highway whatever, but 
are reserved for the aristocracy of genius 
that follows a path of thorns, rarely to see, 
in this life, the fruition of its most effective 
labors. 

The greatest masters of all ages, notably 
Dante, Milton, Shakespeare, Shelley, Keats 
and Hugo, have laid a line of searching and 
sometimes startling thought in their lightest 
forms of verse. We do not find Shake- 
speare’s plays less convincing than his son- 
nets; Milton’s lyrics strike deep into both 
brain and heart. And if we turn to the 
really great masters of fiction, to Scott, 
Thackeray, Hugo and George Eliot, this 
double appeal is the chief distinction. Mrs. 
Humphry Ward, while her novels lack the 
high reach of imaginative genius, gives us an 
intellectual surprise now and again almost 
equal to that of absolute creative originality. 
If her imagination had developed apace with 
her intellectual grasp, she would have taken 
rank with the masters. As it is her works 
fall short of the stature set for permanent 
masterpieces of fiction. 

Tennyson, Swinburne and Browning are 
the three names in the English art of our 
half of the present century by which to meas- 
ure the best achievements of our race in 
combined intellectual and imaginative work. 
Tennyson is greater than the other two by 
just the superiority of his artistic wisdom. 
His imagination did not run away with him, 
nor did his speculative curiosity stiffen and 
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corrugate his style; his sense of proportion 
and of co-ordination was perfect. While 
Swinburne has weltered in a. sea of sonorouS 
words, often scarcely coherent, yet always 
superbly musical, and while Browning stum- 
bled and limped over literary snags and 
philosophical bowlders, Tennyson steered 
safely between, profiting by a faultless vocab- 
ulary, a sane imagination, and a perfectly 
lucid intellectual process. Indeed, this ad- 
mirable equilibrium in Tennyson’s art has 
led contemporary criticism into probable 
error by causing hasty judgment as to its 
originality and high imaginative value. 

But the truth remains that in Tennyson’s 
lyrical and idyllic poetry we have the best 
recent examples of the true processes of 
poetic art, the blending of lofty, serious 
thought with unhindered imagination 
through literary expression at once symmet- 
rically perfect. and universally attractive to 
both mindand heart. 





OUR CONTROL OF SANTIAGO. 


THE President’s instructions concerning 
the administration of Santiago give official 
denial of the charge that we are in this war 
for conquest and spoils. Weare not totreat 
it as a conquered city, without rights of its 
own. If that were our purpose we should 
take the government of the city entirely into 
our own hands. The public property would! 
be seized as our property, the offices would 
be put in charge of Americans, the courts. 
would be remodeled and filled with new 
judges, and the revenues would be gathered 
and expended by our own representatives. 
In short, we should take the reins of power, 
and either hold them ourselves, or share 
them with our Cuban friends. 

The President says that this is a military 
occupation which means ‘‘ the severance of 
the former political relations of the inhabit- 
ants and the establishment of a new political 
power.” That is, Spain’s sovereignty is 
broken, and the people are freed from it. 
But it does not follow that they lose their 
liberty or rights. They are not enemies. They 
are to have security in person and property 
and all their private rights. The United 
States, during this military occupation, 
which, of course, is only temporary, guaran- 
tees them protection in their homes, in their 
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employments, and in their religious rights. 
It comes not to make war upon them, or 
upon any faction among them, This gener- 
ous assurance is for those who have been 
aiding Spain as well as those who sympathized 
with the insurgents or with our cause. 

More than this, the President declares that 
all laws and ordinances tor the maintenance 
of order and the punishment of crime are to 
be continued in force, as far as possible, and 
that the police and those charged with the 
administration of justice are to be retained, 
if they acknowledge the supremacy of the 
United States. 

The revenues may be taken by the military 
Governor, but only for use in defraying the 
expenses of the army of occupation and of 
the administration of municipal affairs, Pri- 
vate property is to be respected, and, tho it 
may be used in case of military necessity, it 
must not be retained. When taken for the 
use of the army it is to be paid for in cash if 
possible, or receipts given. 

This is, in substance, what the President 
says for the guidance of the military Governor 
of Santiago. It is in accordance with the 
most intelligent and liberal rules of warfare. 
We are not, it will be perceived, in Cuba for 
spoils, except the spoils of war. We take 
the enemy’s guns and batteries and ammu- 
nition, his forts and his war-ships, because 
they are meant for war and nothing else, and 
itis our duty to see that they are not used 
against us a second time. But the public 
buildings of the city are for civil purposes, 
and we shall occupy them for such ends only, 
The few regiments that may remain tempo- 
rarily, are there to preserve order and confirm 
all orderly persons intheir rights. A part of 
their support may be derived from the rev- 
enues, all the rest going to municipal uses. 

We wish the President had gone a little 
further and specified the merchant vessels in 
the harbor. If owned by private persons 
they should be no more subject to seizure 
than the stores, the markets and the factories, 
unless they have been used in the Spanish 
service. We are not at all proud of the 
course of our Government in seizing Spanish 
merchant ships and confiscating them, ex- 
cept in so far as they were running the 
blockade or carrying contraband of war. Pri- 
vate property on the sea or in the harbor 
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ought to be as sacred in our sight as. private 
property on the land. It is our duty to 
adopt this principle and ask other nations to 
join with us in adding it to the Geneva Con- 
vention. 

Our beneficent course in Santiago aston- 
ishes the Spaniards, They had heard that 
we killed prisoners, confiscated private prop- 
erty, and disregarded private rights. They 
now know better, and in their revulsion of 
feeling are begging that they may be allowed 
to become citizens of a country which is at 
once so invincible in arms and so liberal and 
conciliatory toward the vanquished. 

It is clear that the Cubans expected that 
the city would be turned over to them. They 
wanted to loot it first and govern it afterward. 
General Garcia is reported to have said. he 
could not abide the presence of a Spaniard. 
Perhaps he would have driven them all out, 
and taken their property. Doubtless, he has 
cause to think of revenge; but we have other 
and higher ideas, and we are giving those who 
may control the future of the island a lesson 
in good government. 





ZOLA AND FRANCE. 


THE second Zola trial followed the course 
anticipated. The verdict was a foregone 
conclusion, and Zola’s flight to Switzerland 
apparently marks the end of his attempts to 
secure a fairtrial for Captain Dreyfus. More 
important than the trial itself are the general 
facts made apparent in the public attitude 
toward it and the position of the Government 
as indicated in the speech of M. Cavaignac, 
the Minister of War. These facts are, the 
absolute supremacy of the army, the wide 
prevalence of race and religious prejudice, 
and the Russian alliance. 

The supremacy of the army is nothing new, 
and is probably no more serious to-day than 
at any other time. The army has always 
been the idol of the populace, and a popular 
general has always been the great danger to 
the Republic, witness the Boulanger episode. 
Especially since 1870 Frenchmen have felt 
that with the army rests their chief hope for 
national power, and they have guarded its 
prestige most jealously. Incomparison with 
it nothing else has been deemed of any value 
whatever, and politicians have risen or fallen 
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as they have catered to it or antagonized it. 
The significance of the present situation lies 
in the fact that now the courts, under its in- 
fluence, have vacated their judicial character 
and have sanctioned a, proceeding whose ille- 


gality is practically conceded on every hand. ' 


Scarcely less prominent than the idolizing 
of the army has been the manifestation of 
race hatred against the Jews. To judge from 
the popular cries, Dreyfus was hated less as 
a traitor than as a Jew, and Zola’s race was 
constantly the object of contempt. Closely 
connected with this, not so much in public 
expression but, according to numerous re- 
ports, almost as forcible in reality, has been 
hatred of Protestants. The Protestant com- 
munity has stood solidly against, not the 
punishment of the officer if he were guilty 
(for it is as loyal as any other class), but 
against the illegal methods adopted for con- 
viction, and has, not unnaturally, come in 
for its share of condemnation. These facts, 
however, scarcely explain the wide extent 
and extreme bitterness of the feeling mani- 
fested against the two classes. It is probable 
that they have rather furnished an opportu- 
nity for the manifestation of a hostility based 


on envy of the financial power ot theone and 
‘the general progress and influence of the 
other. The Jews hold the purse-strings; and 
Protestants, occupying a position of influence 
out of all proportion to their numbers, are a 
constant protest against the reactionary ele- 


ments of French life. An illustration is fur- 
nished in the article on the Edict of Nantes 
on another page. 

When charges were first made against the 
Jewish captain, it was generally supposed 
that the Power profiting by his treachery was 
Germany. Later indications are that it was 
Russia. From M. Cavaignac’s speech and 
from other sources it seems probable that, 
recognizing the great value to France of a 
knowledge of Russia’s plan of campaign, 
should such be necessary, which, however, 
she had been unwilling to make known to 
her new ally, Dreyfus conceived the idea of 
furnishing certain military information to 
Russian officers, in return for which he hoped 
to get this knowledge of the plan of cam- 
paign. He gotcaught, and in the course of 
the investigation it appeared that a full state- 
ment of the facts would so involve Russia as 
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to make her withdraw her friendship. This 
was deemed not less essential to the French 
Government than the prestige of the army, 
and the captain was sacrificed. 

The interest or concern with which foreign 
nations regard this whole episode has very 
little to do with the personal fate of Captain 
Dreyfus. It is not even identified with the 
verdict against M. Zola. It is directed to 
the indication it gives of the national char- 
acter and the development of the national 
life. If militarism is to be supreme not merely 
over the popular impulses but over the calm 
judicial action of the Government; if race 
and religious hatred are toextend rather than 
diminish; if a political alliance with a Power, 
whose general characteristics and aim are the 
very reverse of those that have guided the 
best leaders: of the Republic, is to be of such 
paramount importance as to override every- 
thing else, then the outlook for the best de- 
velopment of the French nation is certainly 
not the of brightest. We do not forget 
that France has weathered many: severe 
storms, and we hope and believe that these 
dangers may be averted. Frenchmen, how- 
ever, should understand just what impression 
these events make on other nations, It may 
help them to realize their position more clear- 
ly and meet the dangers more effectively. 





WE have not thought it necessary hitherto 
to comment onthe many complaints which 
have been made against'the Government or 
its representatives concerning the conduct of 
the war. Mostofthe grievances have proved 
to be either unavoidable or unfounded. Time 
rights all things that can be righted and es- 
tablishes the truth. It shows that the sol- 
diers endured many discomforts on the trans- 
ports, for which some one’s oversight was at 
fault; that the troops did not starve in the 
trenches before Santiago, proving that some- 
body. was misinformed; and that the wounded 
on the ‘‘ Seneca’’ suffered horribly, due to 
somebody’s criminal negligence or ignorance. 
This is no newspaper yarn. The poor sick 
and wounded boys from the front were taken 
off the best hospital ship in the world, the 
‘« Relief,’’ at Siboney, and put on the trans- 
port «‘Seneca,’’ a vessel not intended for the 
sick, with no proper beds or appliances or 
provisions for hospital needs. Some had 
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rooms, but some, delirious fever patients, 
were placed in the '‘‘cattle pen’ on rough 
board bunks, in the midst of vile smells; some 
had only the floor with a mattress between; 
none had any clothes save their night-shirts. 
Thesick and wounded sufferers had nothing to 
eat but regular army rations; noice after the 
first two of the nine days; no knife, fork, 
spoon or plate; there were two surgeons, 
but they had no medicines and not even 
a case of surgical instruments between them. 
The captain and crew were not to blame; 
somebody blundered at Siboney. If it was 
absolutely necessary to remove the wounded 
from the ‘‘Relief,’’ supplies should have 
gone with them to the ‘Seneca.’’ Miss 
Janet Jennings, whose name our readers 
will recognize as a former Washington cor- 
respondent of THE INDEPENDENT, was on the 
transport as a Red Cross nurse—blessings on 
the Red Cross for its gentle, Christlike min- 
istrations!—and she is responsible for all 
these statements. There was time enough 
at Siboney to provide supplies. Who sent 
the ship off with its load of wounded men, 
naked, without even as much as a handker- 
chief, with nothing they could eat, no medi- 
cines, no bandages even? It is well worth 
while to find out, and a court-martial is the 
proper method. 





Last week was a bad week for the Cubans 
—that is, according to newspaper reports. 
General Garcia, one of the most important 
leaders of the Cuban forces under General 
Gomez, was credited with a letter to General 
Shafter in which he complained that he was 
ignored when formal possession was taken of 
Santiago, that he was not consulted in the 
negotiations for surrender, that municipal 

‘ officers appointed by Spain were confirmed. 
and that the offices were not turned over to 
the Cubans. .In consequence of these griev- 
ances he felt that he could not take further 
orders from his Government, and had ten- 
dered his resignation to the Cuban Com- 
mander-in-Chief. ‘‘ There,’’ said the hasty 
critics, ‘‘that shows what kind of people 
these Cubans are. They wanted to kill the 
Spaniards and loot the city, and get all the 
offices. When balked of their prey, they get 
mad and revolt.” But those who had patience 
to wait a few days learned that - Garcia 
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never wrote the letter, which is attributed 
to an enterprising newspaper correspondent 
—American, of course. Then we were told 
that Garcia and his men had started off on 
their own account and, meeting a body of 
Spanish soldiers coming to Santiago to sur- 
render, had given battle and killed a number 
ofthem. This, too, proved untrue. More 
than that, the stories about Cuban soldiers 
dropping to the rear on the march to El 
Caney to steal the rations of our soldiers and 
to save their cowardly souls, have not been 
confirmed. 





ON the contrary, General Lawton, who 
led a division on Santiago, writes in hearty 
praise of the Cubans. He says: 


‘* Like others, I erred without knowledge 
when in my haste I said ‘the Cuban soldier is 
a myth and an evanescent dream.’ I have 
learned better of late. General Garcia has 
here thirty-five hundred effective men. When 
they first appeared before us Falstaff’s Gadshill 
force was an ornamental corps compared to 
Garcia’s army, ragged, dirty, long-haired; you 
never saw such an army. The only favorable 
signs visible—the guns they carried—were in 
excellent order and serviceable. We began to 
issue new clothing and arms where they were 
needed, and the men were formed into regi- 
ments of eight hundred, rank and file, eighty 
men toacompany. Some care was taken to 
select the best men for line officers. You 
would never know the clean, alert, ready man 
of to-day who brings his piece up promptly to 
the salute and pass as the ragged, half-starved 
wholly dirty refugee who constituted the so- 
called army under Garcia. They wear their, 
uniforms well, Their Remingtons and Spring- 
fields are in excellent order. The men shoot 
better than any people of the Spanish blood I 
have ever seen. They are well drilled for their 
opportunities.” 


Here is testimony worth a dozen newspaper 
broadsides, Are the Cubans, then, models? 
Not at all. It is probably true that they shot 
down some of Cervera’s men when they tried 
to escape from the wrecks of the ships. It 
is probably true that they would have looted 
Spanish houses and stores in Santiago; it is 
undoubtedly true that they hate the Span- 
iards and often do cruel things. We could 
not expect anything else. But they are not 
cowards, or ingrates. They are learning 
better ways, and we need to have patience 
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with them—above all, not to believe every 
report which is made against them. 





WE. know enough of them, their manner 
of campaign, and their ideas of the rights of 
victory, to be glad that Congress was re- 
strained by the influence of the President 
from recognizing Cuban independence, That 
would have placed us in an awkward posi- 
tion. We would have been their allies, co- 
operating with them, and our generals would 
have been subject to the commands of their 
generals. Happily, we are free from all this. 
We can conduct the campaign according to 
our own plans; we can show humanity tothe 
' Spanish wounded and to Spanish prisoners; 
we can recognize existing municipal govern- 
ments and confirm existing laws, with nobody 
to question our right to do so. By and by, 
after the war is over, we shall proceed to 
establish a stable government in the island, 
not of Cubans to the exclusion of everybody 
else, but of the inhabitants thereof. Weshall 
give them opportunity to declare what kind 
of government they want, and weare pledged 
to see that they have a good start in their 
career of independence.. We shall first achieve 
their independence, and then, when they are 
free forever from Spanish sovereignty, we 
shall recognize their independence. 





’ 


THE inequalities of assessment are, every- 
body admits, a very serious evil. Corpora- 
tions and men of wealth manage often to 
escapé their fair share of the burden of taxa- 
tion, and are made to serve as illustrative 
examples of the way the system relieves 
the rich man while it exacts the utter- 
most farthing from the poor man. As a 
matter of fact, the man of little property 
dodges the tax-gatherer as often as the man 
of much property. Indeed, the man of 
means may be unjustly assessed because he 
is able to pay and will not resist. Such levies 
are robbery, and robbery is always robbery, 
whether the millionaire or the laboring man 
is the victim. One of the assessors at Tar- 
rytown, N. Y., appearsto have thought that 
men of wealth are fair game, and raised the 
assessment of William Rockefeller, a stand- 
ard oil magnate, to $2,189,000. Mr. Rocke- 


feller resisted, and the referee finds that the 
amount should not exceed $343,775. 


That 
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is, the levy was sixfold too great. The as- 
sessor appears to have promised before elec-. 
tion that he would make the rich pay. the 
taxes and exempt the poor. Rockefeller was 
was paying on $122,000 when Martin was. 
elected. The next year Martin added more 
than $901,000 to the valuation, and last year 
put on over $1,100,000 more, Evidently he 
meant to fulfil his promise to his constitu- 
ents. His associates appear to have let him 
have his own way. If the court confirms the 
referee’s report, Mr. Rockefeller’s assess- 


_ment will be reduced by $1,845,780, and in- 


creased over what it was in 1895 by $221, 000. 
But itis not enough to correct the assess- 
ment; something in the way of correction is 
due the assesors.: Their offense was some- 
thing worse than an error of judgment. 





PRESIDENT GUGGENHEIMER, of the New 
York Council, has made himself famous by a 
speech in support of an ordinance against 
profane and vile expressions in public places, 
His declaration that decent people need to 
be protected from the language of indecent 
people commanded the most hearty general 
assent. You may not be able to make people 
either religious or sober by act of Parlia- 
ment; but it is, nevertheless, necessary to 
have laws against profanity and obscenity, 
and to enforce them on the streets. Ordi- 
nances cannot compel a man tolove his family; 
but it istheir province to restrain him from 
abusing them. There is a great deal of 
thoughtless profanity; but it is not the less 
shocking because it comes from accustomed 
lips. Too often it is encouraged by listeners 
who show themselves amused, rather than 
disgusted. Some of our best periodicals are 
also guilty of. countenancing the vice in their 
dialect stories. Expressions which would be 
tolerated in no decent drawing-room are 
spread upon the pages of our most reputable 
monthlies, and one writer asks to be forgiven 
for not quoting from his hero more of a 
worse sort. The habit of profanity is said 
to be increasing; it must be, if our best mag- 
azines are no longer kept free from it. 





THE- New York Board of Regents has 
spoken a word which is worthy of considera- 
tion by all academic degree-conferring bodies 
in what the Brooklyn Eagle calls ‘* the exercise 
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of their pleasantest powers,” The proposal 
before the Regents was to ‘‘consider and 
report upon some suitable method for the 
recognition by the University of distinguished 
public service.” The Regents say in reply 
that there are no such academic degrees, that 
the degrees of the universities and colleges 
are academic and should be conferred only 
for literary or distinctly intellectual achieve- 


~ ment, and suggest that if the degree of LL.D. 


is an appropriate decoration of the hero of 
Manila, the destruction of Cervera’s fleet 
should be rewarded with a doctorate of Divin- 
ity, and then there would be nothing left for 
the hero who should hoist the flag over San- 
tiago but to make him a Bishop. This is 
a witty and telling way of showing up an un- 
doubted abuse. Still the practice of bestow- 
ing learned degrees for public services is not 
of recent origin and is not wholly restricted 
to this country. Harvard gave her doctorate 
of laws to General Jackson on this ground, 
and tho General Grant felt the incongruity 
too strongly to accept it, Oxford offered him 
its highest degree of D.C.L. While, there- 
fore, we shall have to read the Regent’s 
witty, timely and judicious protest with some 
reservation to meet extreme cases, as a whole 
and for the rule it is the right word spoken 
at the right moment., 





JAPAN has formally announced that the 
revised codes are in force, and now Ameri- 
cans as well as other foreigners are subject 
to Japanese law. We shall watch with much 
interest the outcome. Unquestionably the 


. new laws are all righton paper; the difficulty 


will come in their application. In America 
we find it very difficult to enforce laws that 
do not receive the full, cordial support of the 
great massof the people. Will it beany easier 
in Japan? For some time we have heard very 
little of the, anti-foreign spirit in that coun- 
try, and the craze of a few years since seems 
to have largely died away. That the feeling 
has gone, however, can scarcely be true. 
There are many Japanese still whose concep- 
tion of law is very different from ours, and 
there will doubtless be many instances of 
miscarriage of justice. We hope, however, 
that foreigners will be patient, and, realizing 
that there is still need for education, give 
the new system the benefit of the doubt when 
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it seems to work hardship. Japan has done 
nobly. It is too much to expect that prog- 
ress shall be uniform. Give her time, and 
she will show excellent results. 





+++ The odium theologicum is chiefly a fact 
of history and has pretty nearly disappeared; 
but the odium medicum still survives. The 
other day when Governor Voorhees, of New 
Jersey, appointed a homeopathic physician as 
member of the State Military Examining 
Board, the two regular physicians who had 
been serving, promptly resigned. One of 
them was the Governor’s brother. ‘The an- 
tipathy, rather the prejudice, of the so-called 
old school must be very strong. While there 
are radical differences between the two 
schools in the application of remedies, they 
must learn the same rules of anatomy and 
use the same methods to determine whether 
a man is sound enough to bea soldier or not. 
It is strange, indeed, that they cannot co- 
operate on an examining board; but we are 
told that the two regular physicians would 
have been disfellowshiped if they had not 
resigned. That is the way doctrinal -heretics 
used to be punished. 

.... Rarely has there been a more absurd 
canard than that started by Mr. Cunning- 
ham-Graham in the English Parliament, 
when he attributed Dewey’s splendid victory 
to English gunners, who, he said, had been 
enticed from the English fleet by the offer of 
$500 a month! Absurd as it was all the for- 
malities had to be gone through. Specific 
inquiries were made, and the English Admi- 
ralty at last announced that it had not heard 
of any such offers being made or accepted. 
It now appears that in the whole fleet there 
are eight men who admit British nationality 
—one seaman, four ordinary seamen, one 
second-class carpenter's mate, one coal- 
passer and one water-tender. No man nota 
thoroughbred American is allowed to man- 
age the guns. 


.... Weare told that while, so far as the 
Central Soldiers’ Home in Dayton is con- 
cerned, the figures we recently gave as}show- 
ing the effects of the canteen are correct, 
they give rise to misleading inferences. 
There is vastly less drunkenness, we are told, 
since the canteen was established than before, 
and it is in reality a temperance movement. 


‘ 
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The only comment we care to make is that 
previous conditions must have been bad in- 
deed, if a ‘‘ beer hall” is now regarded as 
«‘a splendid temperance institution.’’ 


.... It apparently makes a difference with 
the Roman Catholic Church whether it is 
host or guest. At the Chicago Parliament 
of Religions, it was the guest of the Protes- 
tant Church, and its curtesy was most marked. 
When it was proposed to establish a Parlia- 
ment of Religions in Paris, in 1900, where it 
would be host, it found itself unable to return 
- the compliment it had received, and would 
have nothing to do with the affair. The re- 
sult is that there is to be a Parliament of Re- 
ligious Science rather than a Parliament of 
Religions. 


....It was significant of the trend of Eng- 
lish feeling that at the Fourth of July cele- 
bration at Constantinople the Americans res- 
ident along the Bosporus were taken to the 
Princes Islands, where Minister Angell was 
residing, in the British Embassy dispatch- 
boat. There were present, also, a large 
number of English officials (all wearing 
American colors), and even Admiral Woods 
Pasha, of the Turkish Navy. It was a grace- 
ful curtesy, which we may be sure the Amer- 
icans appreciated. 


.... Under the auspices of the Civic Fed- 
eration of Chicago a National Conference is 
called to meet at Saratoga, August 19th and 
2oth, to discuss the future policy of the Uni- 
ted States as tothe right disposition of the 
Spanish possessions captured by us. It will 
be, we predict, a rousing mass meeting, with 
prepared addresses from men of different 
views. It is a good subject, an excellent 
place, the time one of leisure, and those 
present will thoroughly enjoy it. 


...-In times of great excitement men who 
quietly go about their own business rarely 
get into trouble. That is what the United 
States is doing; and whether we send Wat- 
son’s fleet to Spain or keep it at home, 
whether we take the Philippines or ‘‘let them 
go,’’ we shall get into no disturbance with 
any of the Powers. 
abundance; but rumors never yet hurt any- 


body. 


Rumors will rise in. 
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....If the saloon is more welcome to many 
of our soldiers than the yellow fever, it is be- 
cause they do not rightly measure its evil re- 
sults. It is probably about equally destruc- 
tive physically , with a whole train of moral 
disasters of which Yellow Jack is guiltless. 
Every death from the plague is reported; but 
few fatal cases of alcoholics are ever made 
known. 


.... Europe will find out soon that it is the 
Spanish Government, not the Spaniards, we 
are fighting. We take 25,000 Spanish pris- 
oners, agree to send them back to Spain, and 
then hire a Spanish steamship company to do 
the work. We have no grudge against Span- 
iards, and are glad to do for them what we 
can. 


.... Weare glad that the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Woman’s National Temperance 
Union has faced the situation in regard to the 
great Temple at Chicago, and decided to 
withdraw from an undertaking which, how- 
ever honorable and well intentioned, could 
give no hope of success. 


.++» The course of the German Admiral at 
Manila seems designed to raise international 
complications. All his politeness is for 
Spaniards, all his unfriendliness for the 
United States. Admiral Dewey gives him 
no excuse for interference. Iftrouble arises, 
the responsibility for it will not be ours. 


..-- The London 7zmes says if the Ameri- 
can papers ‘‘have little to tell they have 
much to say.” This is severe, but true. 


The Times is excelled by no other newspaper _ 


in giving the news of the world, but it is 
more concerned for quality than quantity. 


..Col. Theodore Roosevelt as Repub- 
lican candidate for Governor of New York 
would be strange but good politics. He 
would be a ‘‘Rough Rider’’ for the ‘‘ ma- 
chine.’’. 


.... If we may judge by the comments of 
Baptist papers, North and South, the victory 
of the opponents of Dr. Whitsitt is a victory 
of individuals at the expense of the denomi- 
nation. 


.... The moral sentiment of the country 
condemns thecanteen. It ought to be abol- 
ished. 





RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


THE CENTENAIRE OF THE EDICT 
OF NANTES. 


BY MRS. MARTHA LOUISE BRITTAIN, 


THE Protestants of Nantes recently celebra- 
ted the third Centenaire of the issue of the fa- 
mous Edict which gave to their ancestors lib- 
erty to worship God in the way they desired, 
with certain limitations, however, as to time 
and place which would make what was really 
a wonderful advance at that period, seem to- 
day an expression of the grossest tyranny. 
The celebration possessed unusual interest, 
being held in the birthplace of the Edict itself, 
and conducted by the descendants of those 
whose determined stand for freedom of thought 
and action at last so wrought upon the senti- 
ment of the time in which they lived that they 
secured for themselves a measure of justice 
which had never before been accorded to here- 
tics in France. 

It is a glorious thing foracity when its chief 
claimtocelebrity liesinits having been the birth- 
place of some great reform. Nantes has a mag- 
nificent old cathedral,a quaint old chateau,some 
odd old streets, an interesting and beautiful 
environment, and a history which takes it back 
through nineteen hundred years of war and 
pillage. It has been sacked and burned times 
without number; it has been the scene of in- 
numerable crimes committed in the name of re- 
ligion; and yet its chief glory to-day lies in the 
fact that three hundred years ago, in an old 
house on the Quai de la Fosse, Henry IV 
signed the famous Edict. In some of the 
old houses of the city Protestants were tor- 
tured to death; in some of the great chim- 
neys they were smoked to death; on the an- 
cient Place Viarmes they were burned to 
death; and even to-day inacity which with 
its suburbs shelters over two hundred thousand 
people there are not more than five or six hun- 
dred Protestants. Facing the Place Gigant, 
right in the heart of Nantes, stands the Tem- 
ple where the Centenaire was held. It is a se- 
verely plain edifice, but has a certain massive- 
ness and dignity in its simplicity which empha- 
sizes the extreme plainness of the Protestant 
worship in this land of magnificent ceremonies 
and great Catholic pageants. The octagon- 
shaped auditorium, its walls graven with texts, 
made a fitting environment for the great body 
of men who assembled there Monday evening, 
May 31st, for the opening of the fétes. 


Four hundred ministers were present, and 
M. Couve, of Paris, occupied the chair. After 
an opening religious ceremony, the President 
gave a short address on the history of the 
Edict, detailing the reasons which led to its 
promulgation, its limitations as to time and 
place of the exercise of the Protestant faith, 
the subsequent gradual return to the old-time 
persecutions until, under Louis XIV, influenced 
by Madame de Maintenon, the revocation 
came, and the hardships thereafter of the 
Protestants until the French Revolution, ‘‘ be- 
neficent even in its horrors,” set its seal upon 
religious freedom. Concluding, Pastor Couve 
spoke of the existence even yet in France of 
men who would rouse the old contention if 
they could. At the reception of the delegates, 
the chairman, Pastor Dartigue, senior minister 
of the church at Nantes, stated that the main 
object of the /étes was to prove that the Re- 
formed Churches, despite differences in rites, 
were united, and would be united in the 
face of danger. Pastor Couve welcomed the 
delegates on behalf of the chugch at Nantes. 
All the responses breathed a spirit of con- 
cord and good will, a spirit which was pre- 
served throughout the entire series of meet- 
ings, and did more than anything else to make 
them successful and pleasant. Baron Shick- 
ler’s extended history of the Edict was follow- 
ed by spirited addresses by other ministers 
on the manner in which it was’ observed, 
or, rather, was not observed, and on its 
teachings. The Rev. M. N. Weiss, Librari- 
an of the History of French Protestantism, 
spoke on the difficulties encountered by the 
Edict; and the day concluded with the singing 
of Luther’s hymn. Nothing more impressive 
occurred during the entire celebration. When 
the great volume of song rolled up one could 
not help thinking what a mighty fortress God 
had been to the ancestors of the men who sang 
it with such power and animation, of how often 
he had sustained them through the horrors of 
persecution, and of how at last he had given 
them the victory and the shadows had rolled 
back, leaving them in the sunlight of liberty. 

It was all one could do to keep back the tears 
when one thought of the storm-tossed, tortured 
men who had made possible the celebration of 
theday. Even now, after years ot peace have 
passed, France still feels the effect of the treat- 
ment she accorded tothem. When she drove 
them from her borders they took into other 
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lands the industries and trades which they had 
helped to foster, and what their own country 
lost she has never regained. In all France to- 
day there are only 650,coo Protestants among 
35,000,000 Catholics. At the time of the Edict 
there were 1,500,0co in a population of 15,000,- 
ooo. Forty thousand were driven out of Tours 
alone, and the city has never had the same im- 
portance commercially since. 

The third day of the fétes opened with the 
Consistorial reunion, followed by the placing of 
a commemorative plaque, a ceremony which 
was performed by the members of the different 
consistories arrayed in their gowns of office. 

The Central Society and the Benevolent So- 
ciety took up the rest of the day with their re- 
ports. The report of the latter made a remark- 
able showing for the number of Protestants in 
France. The Church supports orphan asylums 
caring for 1,200 girls and 800 boys; a benevo- 
lent scciety organized for the express purpose 
of helping young giris in stores, apprentices 
and fallen women; a fresh-air fund which each 
year sends into the country for three weeks, 
1,000 little ones from the slums of the cities, 
thirty-four dispensaries and hospitals and san- 
itariums, schools for the religious instruction 
of children whose parents live far from any 
temple, twenty-six asylums for the aged, asy- 
lums for old servants, for idiots and epileptics, 
and for aged teachers. In addition there are 
sccieties for the assistance of liberated prison- 
ers, and for gratuitous and mutual succor, be- 
sides a society of little girls called the Ants, 
which makes garments forthe poorand does in 
its way proportionately quite as much as the 
older societies. 

' The total budget of all the charities carried 
on at home by the French Protestants mounts 
up to seven million francs ($1,400,000), a re- 
markable sum to be contributed aside from all 
other expenses by a body of only 650,000 peo- 
ple. There is an order of Deaconesses in 
Paris, which was founded in 1842, and which 
gives itself to the work of aiding the sick and 
the poor, and a reform school at Sainte Foy la 
Grande, which accommodates 150 vicious 
young people, and tries to influence them 
through an appeal to the better nature, rather 
than by physical punishment. 

The last day of the Centenaire proper, oc- 
curred the Sunday-school Reunion, the Ban- 
quet, and the Soirée, the Salle Gault being 
beautifully decorated in honor of the occasion 
with French flags. One of the most interest- 
ing speeches of the afternoon was made by 
Monsieur Sabbatier, of Paris, who spoke of 
the relation of science and religion. In the 
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evening in the same hall Baron Shickler gave 
a historical talk, illustrated by magic-lantern 
pictures, and the church choir sang one of 
Gounod’s choruses. There were many selec- 
tions on the piano and violin, as well as solos 
for the cello and the voice. The pleasantest 
incident of the evening was the presentation to 
Pastor Dieny, by the visiting ministers, of a - 
clock and two lamps. The presentation was 
made by Monsieur Coillard, who spoke in the 
warmest way of M. Dieny’s work, and con- 
cluded by giving the handsome young pastor 
a hearty kiss on each cheek. Another older 
gentleman on the platform followed suit with 
the same. affection, and to both salutes M. 
Dieny responded in kind, not seeming to be 
the least embarrassed by what would seem 
like somewhat of an affliction toa minister in 
the United States. None of the participants in 
the pretty little scene seemed to have lost any 
of their manliness because of it, and the ap- 
plause which greeted M. Dieny when he made 
his dignified and simple response, showed in 
what estimation the people held him. 

On Friday all the visiting clergymen and the 
congregation of the Temple made a pilgrimage 
to Suce by boat, to visit the site of the old 
Protestant church there. After the Edict the 
Church, altho allowed the liberty of worshiping 
as it pleased, was compelled to hold» its serv- 
ices at a distance from the cities. In Nantes 
the law required it to go three leagues outside 
of the city, and at Paris the distance was in- 
creased to five leagues. I could not help won- 
dering whether we would be faithful enough 
to go every Sunday so many miles to worship 
our God with our fellow-men. The excursion 
was a real historical pilgrimage, and was en- 
joyed in the sunny, bright way the French 
have of enjoying things. Everywhere one 
heard the soft French chatter, everywhere 
there were smiling faces, everywhere there 
was that vivacity which cloaks everything in 
France and makes it charming. The entire 
Centenaire passed off perfectly, without a sin- 
gle hitch in any of the arrangements. Just an 
echo of the far-off time when the streets of 
Nantes ran with the blood of murdered here- 
tics came on Tuesday evening, when, just be- 
fore the singing of Luther’s Hymn, outside the 
Temple rang the cry, ‘‘ A das les Protestants!” 
It was quickly hushed, for the Government of 
France protects Protestant and Catholic alike; 
but it seemed to come as a whisper from the 
old time when the thoroughfares of France 
rang with the cries of St. Bartholomew, and 
good Coligny fell by the hand of murder- 
ers. 
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Another little whisper of that awful hour 
came when, as the boat shot under the bridge 
at Suce, children watching it from above cried 
out: ‘‘ Huguenots! Huguenots!’ A sad re- 
minder of it came in the almost pathetic efforts 


‘of the assembled pastors to prove false the ac- 


cusation made so often against the Protestants 
of France being disloyal totheircountry. Pas- 
tor after pastor reiterated the faithfulness of 
the Church to France so earnestly that one 
could not but recognize that behind all the 
seriousness lay the desire to disprove some- 
thing really believed by another party. For- 
tunately, itis not the Government of France 
which doubts the Protestants, but the old mon- 
archical element led on by the Jesuits, who 
make political capital out of religious differ- 
ences, as they did not many months ago on the 
Jewish question. 

It was especially interesting to watch the 
body of delegates during the different ad- 
dresses. The assembly was purely French, 
only two or three Englishmen being present 
and scarcely any other foreigners, and it had 
the quick French way of approving what it 
liked. ‘‘ Zrés bien—trds bien!’’ resounded 
many a time through the church when an ora- 
tor made some happy hit or said something par- 
ticularly forcible. The applause was always 
quick and spontaneous, short and sharp, and 
given as if it came from the soul. Among 
the assembled delegates were young men 
and old men, all equally ready to break 
into sunny, happy laughter or hearty 
hand-claps. The faces were keen, bright, 
interesting, many of the heads massive 
and intellectual. It was an honorable body, 
and one to which the cause of Christ in France 
may well beintrusted. To be sure there was 
little of that solemn censoriousness which one 
sees so often expressed in the faces of those 
who feel more the dread side of Christ’s teach- 
ings than the loving; but there was sufficient 
seriousness combined with sunny French vi- 
vacity to make one feel sure that there were 
no traitors to the’cause of our Savior among 
his ministers in France, and that, if need be, 
they too could go-to the stake as did their an- 
cestors three hundred years ago. 

It was the privilege of a lifetime to be pres- 
ent at the fétes, and those of us .who were out- 
siders will always be thankful that it fell to 
our lot to help to celebrate them. While they 
took one back to the time when mountain cave 
and secret valley sheltered the persecuted peo- 
ple of God, when cities ran with blood, and 
thousands were murdered in the. name of that 
Christ whOse last and greatest command was 
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that we should love one another, they took us 
forward too, down the Jong vistas of the ages 
when more and more the light shall reign upon 


the earth, and Catholic, Jew and Protestant shall 


all alike solve their differences in their better 
and better conception of the meaning of the love 
of Him who gave his only Begotten Son that we 
might be saved, and upon whose banner are 
inscribed the words, ‘‘ Peace on earth and 
good will to men.”’ 

Nantes, FRANCE. 





THE Irish Presbyterian Church has fallen 
into line, and notwithstanding determined op- 
position has adopted the ‘“ Hymnary’”’ accepted 
by the Presbyterian Churches of England and 
Scotland. 


..»»The Friends in this country are called 
upon by the Society in England to take up the 
cause of the Dukhobortsi in Russia, who are 
being persecuted so bitterly by the Russian 
Government for their persistence in refusing 
military service, for conscientious reasons, 
and to give special assistance to them in their 
purpose to emigrate. 


..». Lhe Congregationalist has taken up the 
Andover Creed. It publishes it in full, and 
also a letter from Professor Ryder explaining 
how a man can conscientiously indorse it. In 
an editorial the question is asked whether the 
churches really wish to impose on those who 
train their pastors the necessity to declare once 
every five years: 


“TI believe . . . that God, of his mere good 
pleasure, from all eternity elected some to ever- 
lasting life; ... but that the wicked will... 
with devils be plunged into the lake that burneth 
with fire and brimstone for ever and ever. . ‘ 
I do solemnly promise that I will main- 
tain and inculcate the Christian faith as ex- 
pressed in the creed by me now repeated.” 


..-.Lhere has been no more earnest, consci- 
entious critic of the Christian Endeavor move- 
ment than the Christian Observer, of Louisville, 
Ky. In its last issue it has a report of the 
Nashville Convention, written by one who evi- 
dently expected to find something to criticise, 
but was unexpectedly relieved of the duty. 
He found that there was not a trace of legisla- 
tive action, that the subordinate relation of the 
society to the Church was constantly empha- 
sized, that there was no ‘‘ noisy enthusiasm,” 
‘‘ riotous behavior,’ or ‘‘ unseemly levity.” 
The delegates sang on the cars and along the 
streets, but there was no inappropriateness in. 


‘it. In conclusion he makes an earnest plea 


for the Southern Presbyterian Church to 
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conduc: a frank investigation of the methods 
which have proven a success. 


....Several Methodist bishops raise their 
voices against the army canteen. Bishop Mer- 
rill says the ‘‘army needs protection from in- 
toxicants as from intoxication.’’ Bishop An- 
drews insists that the arguments which are 
valid against the saloon are valid also against 
the canteen. Bishop .Bowman holds that the 
canteen is ‘‘damaging to the army and dis- 
graceful to the country.’’ Bishop Ninde thinks 
it a cruel thing tothrust ‘‘ temptation in the 
way of our noble soldier boys.’’ Bishop Vin- 
cent believes that ‘‘every military camp should 
be a school of total abstinence.’’ Bishop 
McCabe, an old soldier, says ‘‘ whisky cour- 
age”’ is ata discount. Bishops Newman, Malla- 
lieu and Hartzell add their testimonies against 
the army canteen. 


..-.eThe ninth annual convention of the 
Young People’s Christian Union of the Uni- 
versalist Church was held in Chicago last 
week. The report, of the Secretary showed 
that there are twenty-four State Unions, two 
having been organized during the past year, 
and 355 Unions, of which 331 sent in reports of 
work. The whole number on the list at head- 
quarters is over 500, but of these many are not 
active. The total membership is 11,769, in- 
cluding 1,682 who have joined during the past 
year. There are 4,791 church-members, 552 
having joined during the year. The amount 
expended for church expenses has been $10,358, 
for charity $817, for missionary purposes 
$1,507. Mission envelops have been taken to 
the number of 2,550, and 120,011 pages of lit- 
erature have been sent out. The Treasurer’s 
report showed the receipt of $3,744 for the gen- 
eral fund, $1,785 for the mission fund, and 
$1,682 for the onward fund. There was some 
discussion as to the employment of a paid 
secretary, but by a decisive vote it was decided 
to doso. There were 271 delegates present, 
including 17 State officers, representing twen- 
ty-two States and 131 Unions. There were in- 
spiring addresses by representatives of the 
National Convention and the Unitarian Young 
People’s Union and by a numbers of others, in- 
cluding President Hutchinson, the Rev. H. E. 
Benton, Prof. L. B. Fisher and others. The 
discussions were. practical, along the lines of 
work of the Unions, and included earnest pro- 
tests against the army} canteen, and indorse- 
ment of the Christian citizen movement. 


....That the past years of experience in the 
work of the Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion have been of value is shown by the 
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testimony of General Beaver, who: has been 
inspecting the camp work, and says that it is 
much more comprehensive and reaches the 
men more directly than anything done by the 
Christian Commission during the Civil War, 
Its extentis shown by the interesting fact 
that fully forty per cent of all the men inthe 
national camps visit the Association tents 
daily, and the record of conversions is in- 
creasing on every hand. One development, 
entirely unexpected, has put anew phase on the 
work. Army officers, forming the Philippine 
expeditions, suggested to the Commission that 
its representatives ought ‘to wear a uniform. 
The workers modestly demurred at first; but at 
last, upon General Merritt’s suggestion, who 
strongly favored the uniform, the dress of a 
lieutenant was decided upon, the only change 
being a triangle, signifying the Trinity, work- 
ed in gold, on the left sleeve, and the letters, 
‘*C. C.’’—Christian Commission—in gold un- 
derneath thetriangle. Buttons of the uniform 
were provided of a special design, white, with 
a polished triangle, and a flag in colors in the 
center. Around the triangle are the letters 
**A.N.C.C.”"—Army, Navy, Christian Com- 
mission. So the Christian workers go forth 
as apart of the new army of occupation, and a 
most important part. By a singular turn of 
events, two experienced workers, with full 
outfit, have gone with the Porto Rican expedi- 
tion. They were intended for Santiago, but 
were prevented from landing, and now are on 
their way with General Miles. 


...-After eleven years of earnest effort in 
behalf of the Temple at Chicago, the execu- 
tive committee of the National Woman’s Chris- 
tian Temperance Union have made up their 
mind that it is unwise to continue, and they 
have passed a rerolution that it is the sense of 
the committee that the appeal of the general 
officers sent out in March last should be at 
once withdrawn, and all effort on the part of 
the National Woman’s Christian Temperance 
Union to raise money with a view to owning 
the Temple should be discontinued; and they 
recommend that no further call be made to 
local unions to own or pay for the Temple. 
The situation is set forth very fully in a state- 
ment appended tothe resolutions. According 
to this statement, to secure the entire Temple, 
which is still erected on leased ground and 
could not be owned entirely, would require in 
addition to the $15,300 of stock now held by 
the Union, $300,000 to retire the Temple trust 
bond, also $600,000 building bonds, plus $217,- 
700, stock owned by capitalists ig Chicago, 
making a total of $1,117,700. To meet this there 
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is, at the most generous estimate, only about 
$142,500 in hand, leaving a balance of $975,200 
to be raised. The committee come to the con- 
viction that the project, honorable as it is, has 
not met with the general indorsement of the 
country, and Miss Gordon, who more than any 
one knew Miss Willard’s inmost thought upon 
the matter, indorses the action of the commit- 
tee heartily. There is a most cordial word of 
appreciation for Mrs. Carse, the founder of 
of the Temple, and for her brave effort tosecure 
the building not merely as a memorial to Miss 
Willard, but as a source of revenue for carry- 
ing on the work. 


MISSIONS. 


THE GOLD-MINES OF SOUTH 
AFRICA. 


BY MRS. C. L. GOODENOUGH, 
MISSIONARY OF THE AMERICAN Boarp. 

It is doubtful whether there are, in the whole 
round globe, many more strategic points for 
evangelization than Johannesburg. Here are 
fifty miles of gold-bearing reef, dotted with, 
perhaps,140 mines. These are most thickly clus- 
tered in close proximity to Johannesburg the 
Golden—poor Johannesburg, that three short 
years ago was so recklessly happy in her pres- 
ent affluence, and her rainbow dreams of short- 
cuts to fortune; to-day sitting dazed and half- 
paralyzed, waiting, with Mr. Micawber, for 
something toturn up. The residential part of 
the city is filled with elegant houses, but the 
larger proportion of the purported owners have 
been obliged, through the financial depression, 
to so mortgage their properties, that it is diffi- 
cult tosay who is living in his own house. 

Yet in spite of the doubt and uncertainty of 
the future, the mines keep on, and the great 
batteries, the largest in the world, night and 
day, week in and week out, are stamping to 
powder the gold-permeated quartz. For miles 
the undertone of their thunder is in the air, 
like the uniertone of the sea, and when, on a 
few special holidays, like Christmas and Eas- 
ter, the mines are partially (altho never entire- 
ly) shut down, the unwonted stillness immedi- 
ately forces itself on the mind. 

These mines are worked by native labor, a 
small force of white men being employed to 
oversee the unskilled native miners. Each 
mine employs hundreds of these young natives 
and some minesemploy thousands. Here then 
is the missionary’s golden opportunity. The 
compounds are generally open to the mission- 
ary, andevery day and any hour he may find 
some hundreds who are off duty, as the natives 
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who are working at night have part of the day 
for rest. Some are sleeping, some are .cook- 
ing, some are too indifferent to listen; but 
there are always some of these heathen who 
are willing and glad togather about the Gospel 
messenger.and hear the message that has such 
never-failing power over the human heart. 

It stirs one’s soul to look on stich a group. 
Thev come from such remote places; from 
every point of the southern half of Africa 
there are representatives; from fever districts, 
where the white missionary cannot live; from 
remote corners, where it would cost a fortune 
to attempt to plant a mission. Here they are, 
and all understand more or less of Zulu, and all 
plan to return to their homes when a desired 
sum of money shall be obtained. 

To one who looks at these gold-fields with 
Spiritual insight and understanding, is it 
not clear that inthe design of the Lord of the 
harvest they are not opened for the obtain- 
ing of the goldthat perisheth, but for the souls 
that may be reached and saved, and made in 
turn missionaries of the Gospel of the grace of 
God to the distant and inaccessible corners of 
Africa? These natives respond to the Gospel. 
Two months ago a new station close by the 
Crown Reef,the richest of the mines, was 
opened by the representatives of the American 
Board. Already an inspiring and daily expand- 
ing work is progressing at this center, forty of 
these native miners being under the daily in- 
struction and influence of a Zulu evangelist 
and teacher, a young man of lovely Christian 
spirit. A few, we hope, have really received 
the Gospel into their hearts. Only lack of 
means prevents such centers being opened up 
all along the reef. God has sent these men 
here for the Gospel. Shall they have it ? 


JOHANNESBURG. 





In a tabular account of Christian work in 
China, sent to THE INDEPENDENT by the Rev. 
J. A. Silsby, the number of native Christians 
in Kwang Si province, was put down at 20, 
The Baptists alone, it appears, have over 150 
members in that province, and several other 
missions also have work there; 200 would have 
been nearer the true number. 

....-Lhe Committee of Arrangements for the 
Ecumenical Missionary Conference, to be held 
in New York, April 20th to 30th, 1900, met at 
Clifton Springs July 14th and 15th. In the ab- 
sence of Dr. Judson Smith, of the American 
Board, chairman of the Committee, Dr. A. B. 
Leonard, of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
and Dr. Alex. Sutherland, of the Canadian 
Methodist Church, presided. Dr. S. L. Bald- 
win, having accepted the general secretaryship, 
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to which he was elected during his recent ab- 
sence in eastern Asia, was present, and re- 
ported that nearly all the great missionary so- 
cieties of .America, Great Britain, the Conti- 
nent of Europe and Australia, had indorsed 
the proposition to hold the Conference at the 
time named, and had promised to send dele- 
gates. A number of committees, such as those 
on program, finance, literature, statistics, 
young people’s work and woman’s work, were 
ordered, and some of the members to constitute 
the same were named, leaving others to be 
added hereafter. An Executive Committee 
was constituted, to meet as often as may be re- 
quired during the present year, and probably 
monthly during the next year. The committee 
consists of Dr. Judson Smith, Dr. S. L. Bald- 
win, Dr. H. N. Cobb, the Hon. Darwin R. 
James, Dr. F. F. Ellinwood, Dr. A. B. Leonard, 
Mr. W. E. Dodge, the Hon. Robert O. Fuller, 
Dr. J. F. Goucher, Dr. Arthur J. Brown, Dr. 
W. H. P. Faunce, and representatives from 
each of the special committees appointed. The 
meeting of the Executive Committee will be 
called soon after the return of Dr. Judson 
Smith to this country, and all the machinery 
will be put in operation to make this the most 
representative and important Missionary Con- 
ference which has ever been held. 





EDUCATION. 
THE NATIONAL COUNCIL. 


IN its recent sessions in connection with the 
meeting of the National Educational Associa- 
tion at Washington, the National Council gave 
two very positive impulses to progress. 

In a paper on the psychologic problems of 
the hour, Dr. Royce, of Harvard, exposed the 
folly of certain assumptions that have become 
current under the name of ‘‘ new psychology.” 
He showed that in fact there is no new science 
of that name, but a simple increase in the 
means of pursuing the kind of observation 
that.Aristotle made and advocated, but whose 
value depends upon those laws of thought and 
of mental processes in general which are not 
discovered by empirical methods. Professor 
Royce expended al&o a little effective ridicule 
upon the notion that teachers must look to 
laboratory experiments for the key to child 
nature. He maintained, in fact, that there is 
a discrete difference between the province of 
the laboratory specialist and that of the 
teacher. Neither can be the basis of the 
other. The wide sweep of historic reference 
and the tone of philosophic sarcasm pervading 
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the paper gave telling effect to its succes- 
sive propositions. The address coming so 
soon after the notable contributions of Pro- 
fessor Miinsterberg to the discussion of the 
same problem in the Atlantic Monthly seems to. 
indicate that Harvard, while keeping fully 
abreast with the advancing scientific current, 
will stand for philosophic soundness as against 
flippant newness. 

The second problem of moment before the 
Council was that of the rural school. The rec- 
ommendations of .the Committee of Twelve, 
as embodied in their report of last year, 
formed the basis of the discussion which 
was opened by President Boone, of the State 
Normal School, Ypsilanti, Mich. The speaker 
recognized very clearly that the distinctive 
factor in the problem is that of organization or 
administration. The conditions for an efficient 
school are the same in the country and the city; 
but the means of securing them in the country 
have not been so carefully thought out or so 
thoroughly applied as incities. The President 
of the Council, Dr. De Garmo, brought the 
question to a focus by a pointed comparison. 
The rural school problem of the United States 
does not exist in Europe, because of a different 
industrial condition. European farmers live in 
villages and go out to their farm labors much 
in the same manner as do artisans, hence the 
rural child population is not scattered as in 
our own isolated farmhouses. Europe pre- 
sents no glaring differences between city and 
country schools. The peasant children are not 
put off with a miserable three months school 
under inefficient teachers and with makeshift 
appliances. The remedy for these evils is 
concentration of the school population. At 
present this is accomplished in a few portions 
of our own country by the transportation of 
the children .at public expense to a central 
school. 

Mr. Prince, General Agent of the Massachu- 
setts Board of Education, gave interesting de- 
tails of the plan as it is carried out in his 
State. Virtually the district school has there 
ceased to exist. Not only so, but every child 
of high school age in the State is within 
easy reach of a school of that grade. Thus, 
for the first time in the history of our country, 
there is realized the dream of equal school pro- 
vision for all the children of one Common- 
wealth. Asa natural corollary of these meas- 
ures Massachusetts has just amended her com- 
pulsory law, making it’ obligatory upon every 


town to maintain its public schools for thirty 
weeks in the year, and requiring attendance 
for the full period of all children of seven to 
fourteen years of age. 
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PROBABLE INFLUX OF FOREIGN 
CAPITAL. ’ 

ANY ONE acquainted with the current sen- 
timent of the financial community must feel 
satisfied that a favorable change in the in- 
vestment and speculative attitude of foreign 
capital toward American investments is im- 
pending. Some unhappy incident or devel- 
opment may alter the situation; but it is 
clearly the tendency at present for European 
money to seek employment in the United 
States. Especially is this the case with 
British capital, which, for a long time, has 
been reducing rather than expanding its in- 
vestments on this side of the Atlantic. A 
most noticeable change is to be seen in the 
comments of the leading English financial 
reviews and the active manifestation of a 
buying power from abroad in our securities 
markets, appears to be restrained merely by 
the absence of responsiveness of the home 
markets to favorable elements—a character- 
istic, however, often natural to the dull sum- 
mer season, but one which is liable to be re- 
placed abruptly by a different state of mind 
and action. 

Speaking figuratively, Venezuela drove 
English capital out of American investments; 
Cuba promises to bring it back. The mes- 
sage of President Cleveland, indicating the 
ultimatum of the United States in the long 
dispute over the boundary of British Gui- 
ana, gave a shock to English capitalistic 
sentiment which led toan unreasoning panic, 
and which for several years resulted in a 
steady reselling of American investments by 
Great Britain. In the end the consequences 
were beneficial, economically speaking,” to 
this country; for we were able to absorb 
cheaply millions of dollars’ worth of sub- 
stantial stocks and bonds, thereby reducing 
our international indebtedness in the form 
of both principal and interest. This move- 
ment left England in particular with less 
means for naturally offsetting the debts she 
incurred when the exceptional crop condi- 
tions of the world in 1896 and 1897 forced 
her to buy increased quantities of American 


food products at prices higher than in many 
years, 


The better opinion. that our English cous- 
ins are beginning to entertain regarding mon- 
ey employed in various corporate forms in the 
United States springs, to a large extent, from 
those political considerations which so often 
affect the course of capital’s forces. It is 
true that we have done much to win back for- 
eign friendliness to our investments since the 
1893 panic. We carried through thorough 
and healthful reconstructions of our railway 
systems which had succumbed to bankruptcy. 
We purged ourselves of many incapable or 
otherwise objectionable corporate manage- 
ments. We used our credit unsparingly to. 
sustain the integrity of the national currency 
under the trial of misfortunes, and finally we 
fought a great campaign uf education which 
established the currency on the monetary ba- 
sis recognized by the leading nations of civi- 
lization as the best to rest upon. The devel- 
opment of our commercial strength in the 
last two years came into the situation to give 
fresh and independent worth to the forms of 
property known as corporate securities. 

But it is well known that politics plays a 
large part’ in directing the placing of Euro- 
pean capital. Inthe militant state of the 
Old World it is the rule for a nation’s sur- 
plus money, when it goes beyond the nation- 
al borders, to seek the investments offered 
by our ally or friend and to avoid those of a 
possible enemy. The political position in 
Asia and Africa drove Great Britain irresist- 
ibly ingo alliance with the United States upon 
the outbreak of our war with Spain. It is 
true that that alliance is. not formed; but it is 
none the less real; and it has been most 
effectual in leaving our hands unhampered. 
in the prosecution of hostilities. The dem- 
onstration of the naval power of this nation 
has increased the attraction we possess to. 
Great Britain’s statesmen_and rulers. The 
consequences of the defeat of Spain may al- 
ready be recognized as certain to expand our 
commerce and increase our material wealth, 
thereby adding to our future value as a friend 
and to the fear we must inspire as an enemy. 
The two great Anglo-Saxon nations seek only 
the conquests of peace. Their union is de- 
sired both here.and in England asa stronger 
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guaranty of the development of international 
commerce and the minimizing of international 
hostilities, But their union gives toeach mem- 
ber a greater sense of security as against the 
possible aggression of other nations. Hence 
the extente so obviously established between 
the United Statesand the Government and 
people of Great Britain has turned British 
capital toward us in the spirit with which it 
seeks employment among its own colonies. 
The restoration of peace must increase this 
current, because it will rest upon confidence 
not possible fully to feel while the hazards of 
war are vet to be met. 

It is of immense. importance to ‘the mate- 
rial prosperity of this country that foreign cap- 
ital should once again pour into our securities, 
Such a movement, atthe present juncture, 
would increase enormously the control of 
the world’s money markets, which has so 
largely come into our hands as a conse- 
quence of the unprecedented foreign trade 
balance heaped up in our favor in the last 
two years. We will be better off, for if we 
choose to part with our investments it will 
only be at a profit. The favorable trade 
balance, the war taxes (not likely soon to be 
repealed), and the borrowing power confided 
to the Treasury for use in any emergency, 
have removed all danger of currency troubles 
fora long time to come. We must not re- 
lax our efforts toward providing a more ra- 
tional financial system for ourselves; but we 
will have time to plan, digest, criticise and 
perfect any new scheme. But meantime, if 
we use Our Opportunities aright, we shall reap 
a large part of the world’s harvest of wealth 
and progress. ° 


FINANCIAL ITEMS. 


BANK STOCKS. 

Sales of bank stocks for the two weeks 
ending July 23d, were: 
Broadway 
a 
Fourt 
Geekenkas® — pose 
Metropolis. . 

.. The Pacha Department states that 
there are to be 300,000 persons to whom 
bonds will be allotted under the War Loan. 
All those who offered to take $4,500 or less 
will receive their bonds. The first instal- 


ments were sent out on the 25th inst. 





173 
115 
- 401 Ne 


.... The Hawaiian Government has granted 
the right to the Pacific Cable Company to 
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lay a cable between Hawaii, the United 
States, Japan, China and the Pacific Islands. 
The distance from San Francisco to Japan 
would be about 6,500 milés, and the estimated 
cost of the cable and repair ship is $7,500,- 
000 

. It would be pretty nearly ‘the oldest 
inhabitant” who could remember when New 
Bedford was known far and near as a great 
whaling port. Of late years the industry has 
greatly declined, altho there are a few ships 
still engaged in it. Last week the bark 
‘‘Swallow’’ returned from a cruise of nearly 
a year in the Indian Ocean, with 1,800 bar- 
rels of sea-elephant oil and too barrels of 
sperm oil of a total value of $25,000. 


.- The Merchants’ Association, of New 
York, have been for some time engaged in an 
effort to secure concessions in fare from the 
railroads of the country for merchants and 
buyers, to enable them to visit New York at 
least once or twice a year and buy their goods 
at first hand and make the acquaintance of 
the trade inthis city. The Association will 
send their literature upon the subject to any 
one asking them for it. 


...In the United States we have seven 
different kinds of Government money, and 
the chances are about even that we may have 
in the near future one or two more. How 
much better is the simple system of currency 
in use on the west coast of Africa, where 
cowrie shells are the basis, 300 of which rep- 
resent the value of an English penny. In 
case a large amount of cowrie shells are to be 
paid, slaves are used as the medium of ex- 
change. 


.- Massachusetts has passed the Torrens 
Land Transfer Act, to go into effect next Oc- 
tober. It is to be presumed that it is a 
much fuller, safer and more complete law 
than that adopted by Illinois four or five 
years ago, which did not work well. The 
Massachusetts law will amount to a system of 
State insurance of land titles. Under the 
law the title must be proved to the satisfac- 
tion of 4 duly constituced court, and it will 
then be registered, and there will thereafter 
be no occasion for proving it. The decision 
of the court is final, except in cases ot alleged 
fraud in procuring the registration itself. 
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..--A United States commercial agent 
writes that the Russian Minister of War has 
ordered aluminum horseshoes for the caval- 


ry. The first trial is now being made by the 
Finland dragoons, and the -horses are shod 
as follows: A shoe of the new aluminum 
model is placed: on one foot, the three re- 
maining shoes being of the kind now in use. 
The trial, which has already lasted six weeks, 
seems to be satisfactory, as the aluminum 
wears out less rapidly and is less affected by 
mud and moisture than the ordinary shoe. 
The difference in weight is about 24 ounces 
on each shoe. The cost is not greater at 
present, and will be less as soon as the sys- 


tem of manufacturing the new shoes shall. 


have been perfected. 


..:.It is not so very long.ago that Korea 
was a close corporation, and, of course, 
having no foreign trade whatever, it is 


interesting and surprising to know with what 
rapidity it has increased since 1893, when it 
had $3,000,000, and in 1897 it had grown to 
$11,000,000. The Japanese troops, during 
the Japan-China war, spent large sums of 
money in the country, which furnished the 
Koreans with a purchasing medium. Later 
there wasa large influxof Chinese merchants, 
and the Government, in 1897, made large 
expenditures for public works, causing a great 
increase in trade. Americans are somewhat 
interested in Korea, in its gold-mines and in 
the construction of electric roads. The 
Standard Oil Company has an extensive ware- 
house there. 


..-» The United States Mortgage and 
Trust Company offers at par $1,000,000 of 


its 4% first mortgage trust gold bonds, paya- 
ble in twenty years, redeemable in five 
years. These bonds are a desirable invest- 
ment, being direct obligations of the com- 
pany and secured by deposit with the Guar- 
antee Trust Co., of New York, as trustee of 
$1,024,660 of first mortgages on improved, 
income-producing real estate in_ selected 
cities of the United States, the properties 
covered being appraised at $2,440,195, and 
showing after deduction of fire insurance and 
taxes and all other expenses a net income of 
$131,328, while the interest on ythe bonds 
amounts to only $40,000. A circular of the 
company calls attention to the great suc- 
cess similar bonds have for a number of 
years met with in Europe where they have 
become a favorite investment. 


...- Indiana is having the same experience 
with its production of natural gas and oil 
as Pennsylvania and other States. When 
natural gas was first discovered it seemed in- 
exhaustible, and in consequence there was 
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great waste; and in a very short time the sup- 
ply decreased. In the region covered by 
Pittsburg, Penn., its use for manufacturing 
purposes has been almost entirely given up 
and coal substituted. In Indiana the State 
Geologist says, that manufacturers will not 
be able to use natural gas much longer, and 
that they have not only wasted it but they 
have allowed more than 20,000,000 feet to 
escape daily through neglect. The produc- 
tion of oil in Indiana was 327,000 barrels less 
last year than in the preceding one—a sure 
indication of exhaustion of natural gas. 


.... Lhe Iron Age has an interesting article 
from H.C. Marval, of St. Petersburg, Rus- 
sia, on the Trans-Siberian Railway. Trains 
have been running for some months between 
Moscow and Tomsk twice a month, covering 
the distance, about 2,200 miles, in six days; 
and as the train is equipped with a dining- 
room, bathroom, reading-room, etc., one can. 
travel with great comfort, The fare is only 
$35 for the whole distance. The fare ffom 
Moscow to Vladivostock, when the road is 
completed to that point, will not exceed $50 
on ordinary trains for first-class passage. 


- These low rates are granted as a consequence 


of the zone system introduced into Russia a 
few years ago—the principle being the greater 
the distance the lower the rate of fare. 
Owing to the establishment of low rates 
travel has increased greatly; in many cases 
the rolling stock has had to be largely aug- 
mented, and of course a large revenue has 
resulted. 


.... The annual report of the Massachu- 
setts Bureau of Statistics of Labor presents 
exceedingly interesting and important facts 
regarding the comparative wages and price 
of labor in 1872,-1881 and 1897. In general 
the results indicate a higher wage rate in 


1897 than in 1881. Of course in order to 
determine whether wages have really gone up 
or down the prices of commodities and the 
purchasing power of money must be taken 
into account. From the figures given it is 
shown that all articles classified as groceries 
were lower in price in 1897 than in 1881 with 
the single exception of green Rio coffee. 
Provisions also show lower prices in general. 
In the matter of fuel lower prices prevailed in 
1897 than in 1881, In rents the rates were 
slightly lower in 1897 than in 1881 for six- 
room tenements; for four-room tenements the 
rents were slightly higher in 1897 than in 
1881. The rates for board were lower in 1897 
than in 1881, The result of the inquiry shows 
plainly that the scale of wages for labor in 
1897 was higher than in 1881 and that the 
purchasing power of one dollar was greater in 
1897 than in 1881, 
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INSURANCE MONEY “ AT HOME.” 


Mr. ANDREW BEVINS is an économist liv- 
ing in Nebraska, whose notion seems to be 
that an economist is one who expends as lit- 
tle as possible. He has the old notion that 
it would be a great thing for his State if Ne- 
braska could manage to keep insurance mon- 
ey at home. We cannot speak more to the 
point about thisthan to repeat what we have 
said several times to theorizers of this sort, 
namely: It is perfectly practicable and easy 
to keep all insurance money at home—state- 
wise, town-wise, and individually—by simply 
carrying out self-insurance. There isa con- 
Gition attached, however, to wit: do not 
have any fires, and do not die. If anybody 
objects that this is trifling with the subject, 
we reply that it is, on the contrary, a pithy 
statement of the inseparable hard fact in the 
case. Anybody can practice self-insurance, 
and a great many do practice it, because of 
ignorance or neglect. Incase of loss the self- 
insured man collects the entire loss—-of him- 
self, and he ought not to grumble, because 
he has paid the premium to himself by re- 
taining it. It has not gone to swell the hoard 
of any greedy outside monopoly; he has kept 
his money at home. 

As to the Bevins idea of political economy, 
Nebraska would find it easy to carry out, if 
one little condition could be arranged. Ne- 
braska has things to sell. Let the outside 
world come and buy, paying money therefor, 
and let Nebraska buy nothing at all in return; 
let the exchange process be exclusively and 
perpetually that of Nebraska stuffs for out- 
side money. In course of time Nebraska 
would become full of money—copper, nickel, 
silver coins, from the dime up to that large, 
round, beautiful, stove-lid dollar, greenbacks, 
silver certificates which nobody ever wants 
to cash into dollars, and possibly (even in 
Nebraska) there may be some hateful yellow 
gold. Then Nebraskans—if they could— 
could build with literal money, wear it, eat 
it, and put it to all uses of life, and be truly 
happy. 

The Nebraskans would find some incon- 
veniences in doing this, for money, even in 
the paper form, is not good for wear and 
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nutrition; but they are protected by one fact: 
they cannot carry on exchanges in that way. 
What saves them from such a crucial experi- 
ment is the elementary fact which it seems 
so hopelessly hard to beat into dull skulls, in 
Congress and out of it—the fact that man- 
kind want and seek, because what man- 
kind can use, things. Let us repeat it, with 
emphasis: what we all want and chase after 
is mot money but THINGS. Except as a mere 
measure of value and as a tool in exchange 
(and in each of these services it is of enor- 
mous utility), money is wanted and used 
because with it things can be got. The 
visible superficial process is rather deceptive, 
leading people to suppose money itself is the 
summum bonum of material existence. Hence 
come two miserable delusions, which are 
really accepted as sound bya great many 
well-meaning but non-reflecting people: that 


‘if ‘‘money’’ is increased, by any process, 


the sum : total of wealth is increased, and 
each man’s chance of getting some as well; 
and that anything is money which passes for 
such, hence that the law has power to make 
anything such by a fiat declaration. 

The misery and loss from these elementary 
delusions are almost incalculable, and they 
seem almost interminable. But when money 
is paid—and paid ‘‘out’’—for insurance, the 
insurance is received in exchange. More- 
over, the money does not all go out, except 
in the book entries; and of that which does 
go out and does not return in loss settlements 
all flows back which can find profitable em- 
ployment. Money and capital, in fact, can 
no more be dammed and limited than can the 
rain from the skies. 





AN AGENT’S WORK. 


THE Sfectator furnishes some interesting 
reminiscences by Mr. L. Spencer Goble, at 
one time Vice-President of the Mutual Ben- 
efit Life of Newark, but for more than twen- 
ty years past its representative in this city. - 
His father was a physician with a large prac- 
tice, and he himself had been educated for 
the law. One day—this was more than a 
half-century ago—he heard one man telling 
another about a company just formed to 
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insure life, and this sounded to him as fool- 
ishness, for he had the early notion that 
death could not be averted, or attempt prop- 
erly made to alleviate its effects by such a 
thing as insurance. But he mentioned the 
incident to his father, who happened to 
have read about life insurance in England, 
and was so much interested that he went to 
see the man who had been talking. Thus the 
elder Goble came into contact with ‘‘a new 
concern just starting across the road” (Wall 
Street), and the founders urged him to become 
both general agent and examiner for the new 
thing—the Mutual Life—in New Jersey, as 
they were all friends of his. So the senior 
Goble, who had just then retired from active 
practice, did this, and the fact that he was 
permitted to pass, as medical examiner, upon 
the applications he obtained as agent, illus- 
trates the crudeness of life insurance in those 
early days, as well as the high standard of in- 
tegrity among those old-fashioned men. 
Commissions were ten per cent., with five on 
renewals. Gradually the son became drawn 
in to assist, until he abandoned law practice; 
he represented the Mutual until 1873; then 
was Vice-President of the Mutual Benefit for 
three years, and has since been its New York 
agent. 

Here isa man who has made life insur- 
ance soliciting his life-work, and has toward 
that choice and work only a feeling of sat- 
isfaction and pride. He has the per- 
sistent and self-renewing enthusiasm with- 
out which nothing can thoroughly suc- 
ceed. He really considers it, he says, the 
grandest, most philanthropic, and produc- 
tive of the greatest benefits to the race of 
any occupation he knows. He does not be- 
lieve he ever insured a person without ma- 
king that person his friend, and this, he says, 
is why: 

‘* Because I never misrepresented the condi- 
tions of a policy in order to get his premium; 
but I always sought toconvince him that it was 
a duty he owed to his family, and to point out 
to him that by this little self-sacrifice on his 
part, he could make such provision for those 
dependent upon him as hecould get in no other 
way. I have considered my work as a matter 
of conscience, andam such a thorough believer 
in the good that life insurance does for the 
human race that I think that I consider it an 
interposition of Providence that made me a 
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life insurance representative, where I could do 
the greatest good tothe greatest number.” 

We do not say that Mr. Goble’s career is a 
guide for young men who wish to get rich 
rapidly and persistently intend todo so. But - 
altho time-serving sharpness may succeed for 
the present, nothing else than truth and 
moral principle have staying powers, 





NOT TREASONABLE. 


In the year 1892, Mr. Emil Greef took out 
a $20,000 endowment policy in the Equitable 
Life, and in 1897 the principal sum was paid 
to him as a matured endowment, together 
with $3,932, as his share of ‘‘ profits.”” He 
was not satisfied, in which particular he was 
not singular. His dissatisfaction was assisted, 
if aot originally caused, by his meeting some 
‘*consulting actuary’’ who exhibited to him 
his wrongs and persuaded him to sue for re- 
lief. The New York Supreme Court, Gen- 
eral Term, by Judge Daly, sanctioned the 
two objections of the defendant. The first 
was, that the policy gives him no right to 
more than he received. The policy says that 
he is entitled to ‘‘ participate in the distribu- 
tion of the surplus according to such prin- 
ciples and methods as may from time to time 
be adopted by the Society for such distribu- 
tion, which principles and methods are hereby 
ratified and accepted for every person who 
shall have or claim any interest upon this con- 
tract.’’ The plaintiff selected the year 1895 
for comparison, in which his apportionment 
was at the maximum, and then constructed 
a proportion thus: 2,002,954:328::43,277,179. 
That is, as his dividend of $328 in 1895 was 
to the surplus of that year. so should his al- 
lotment in 1897 be to the $43,277,179 sur- 
plus; hence he demanded $7,007.38 more. 
The judge holds that this is not good reason- 
ing, but also—more tothe point—that it is for 
the company, as agent and trustee for the 
members, to determine the equitable shares 
of each, and not for each man to figure that 
for himself. When ascertained, it is to be 
presumed equitable. 

The company’s other objection to the 
complaint is that the charter provides only 
that ‘‘each policy-holder shall be credited 
with an equitable share of the said surplus,”’ 
leaving the officers to determine what that 
is, and that the necessary accounting to as- 
certain shares in any other manner can be 
had only in an action by the State Attorney- 
General, the law having relieved the compa- 
ny from the vexatious liability to a suit of 
this character from an individual policy- 
holder, 
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TWO RETIREMENTS. 


THE Norwood Fire, of this city, which has 
recently retired from the field, was a small 
company, organized in September, 1895. A 
year ago an impairment of capital was found 
in it, and a reinsurance was effected in the 
Providence Washington; the impairment was 
afterward made good, and business was re- 
sumed. Now the company withdraws by 
voluntary liquidation, reinsuring a second 
time in the Providence company. Thecause 
is general discouragement, especially over 
the dissolution of the Rate Tariff Association. 
The Norwood was once a member of this, 
but withdrew because unable to get business 
at tariff rates; the inferior company must 
have the competitive advantage of luwer 
rates, and when it is deprived of this it is 
crowded out. 

The Firemen’s, of Boston, has also dis- 
posed of itself by transfer to the Hartford, 
after negotiations had been going on for its 
transfer tothe Aitna. The Firemen’s was 
Started in 1872. The stock will be disposed 
of ata figure which yields the owners a hand- 
some profit. The company was the largest in 
Boston except the Boston, which principally 
does a marine business; only four joint stock 
companies are now left in the city, and the 
glory of Boston—if she had any as an insur- 
ance center—is waning. The Firemen’s has 
been paying good dividends, which have 
come, however, like those in not a few 
others, from the investment or banking side 
of the business than from underwriting oper- 
ations. The leading stockholders evi- 
dently have no faith in the future, and 
prefer retirement now with a profit 
to the chance of future retirement witha 
loss, and the small holders follow their 


leadership. There is noreasonin the nature 
of things why Boston should not be an insur- 
ance city as well as Hartford. Itneeds abil- 
ity and faith and pluck and staying power, 
and of all of these Hartford has proved its 
possession. If any reason can be given why 
Boston lets Hartford be the insurance center 
of New England, it must be one which re- 
calls the explanation why Chicago got the 
World’s Fair away from New York, which 
explanation was that New York did not care 
for it and Chicago did. Itsinsurance power 
is Hartford’s pride, and Boston might say 
that it does not care for that, having other 
titles to fame. 
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REBATE CONVICTIONS: 


THE Standard (insurance) has collated a 
list of convictions under the anti-rebate com- 
pact made in October, 1895. The total is 
29. The Equitable Life furnishes 10 of 
these; the Mutual Life and New York Life, 
8 each; the Home, Phenix and Union Cen- 
tral, 1 each. That the three largest com- 
panies furnish nearly all the cases is only 
natural, considering the magnitude of their 
business and the probable comparative in- 
tensity in their competition; their promi- 
nence, also, makes their agents most likely 
to be accused, perhaps, also, most likely to 
be found out. About eighty per cent. of the - 
complaints filed with the referee resulted in 


convictions, but how much deterrent effect 
has been exerted thereby, beyond causing a 
sterner determination not to commit the 
punishable offense of being found out, it is 
impossible to discover.’ The year 1896 
brought seven convictions; 1897 brought 
fifteen; 1898 has thus far furnished seven. 
Our own position on this subject remains as 
formerly; that when company managers 
really determine to have no more rebating it 
will cease, because they vill grub out the 
roots from which rebating springs. 





MARINE insurance rates have substantially 


returned to their ante-war position. The 
Atlantic Mutual is ready to write on risks 
for Oriental ports, on the sensible ground 
that poor old Spain has no ships in proper 
condition to get to the region of disturbance 
around the Philippines, and could not do 
anything with them if thev could get there. 
Considerable flutter was felt, some weeks ago, 
lest Cervera should reach Boston; he has 
since got as near as Portsmouth but did not 
stay long. The recent share of the ‘‘ Ore- 
gon” in the quick work off the province of 
Santiago shows that Cervera was prudent in 
not trying to disturb the ‘‘Oregon’’ while 
making her way up from the Cape. The 
« Paris” gave Spain her best opportunity, 
but she was too slow to seize it; and it is 
plain now that every American ship in serv- 
ice might have gone on without real danger, 
had business been willing. It is a little no- 
table that at least one line—the Southern 
Pacific freight line, which supplied the Gov- 
ernment with several useful ships—has gone 
on with regular trips between New York and 
New Orleans without any interruption, and 
whatever bombardment insurance was written 
during the scare wasa clear profit for the 
underwriters. 
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PEBBLES. 


Now let Watson be Schley, and do as Dew- 
ey'd do.—Newport News. 


..+. The funniest part of it all is nobody thinks 
he isa bore.— Washington Democrat. 


....Spain can’t last long if she loses the revenue © 


from Cuba. No: she needs Havana to back ’er. 
—Philadelphia Record. 


....“Who are you going to name the’ baby 
after?’ ‘*We have decided to wait until the next 
battle.”— Zhe Boston Courier. 


+++. Lhe man whose hair has come out can make 
himself very interesting to any woman by an- 
nouncing that it came out through a fever.—Atch- 
zson Globe. 


_ see Lhe Judge (sternly): ‘‘ The next person who 
interrupts the proceedings will be expelled from 
the court-room.”’ The Prisoner (enthusiastically): 
“* Hooray!""— Puck. 


....Mr. Spouter: ‘An heirloom, Johnny, is 
something that’s handed down from father to 
son.” Little Johnny: ‘‘Huh! That’s a funny 
name for pants.” — Judge. 


..,. The sun, which has refused to set on British 
territory during the past hundred years or so, will 
now have to get up early tofind the United States 
flag flapping in the dark.—Chicago Inter-Ocean. 


....“* Think of those poor fellows who will have 
to fight under the blazing hot Cubansun!”’ ‘ Yes; 
but think of those who will have to fight under 
some famous man’s son!”—Philadelephia North 
American. 


... ‘You area nice little boy,”’ said the kindly 
old gentleman at the hotel. ‘‘Thank you,’’ said 
Tommy. ‘Have you any little brothers?’ ‘‘Yes,” 
said Tommy; ‘I’ve got brothers to burn; but I’m 
rather short on papas. We've only got one.’’— 
Harper's Bazar. 


_--.."* We have parted,’’ said the girl with the 
high brow. ‘‘ You don’t meanit?’’ ‘* Yes; it had 
to be. He developed a flippancy I had never be- 
fore suspected. He spoke of—of—er—the author 
of ‘ Quo Vadis,’ as ‘Snickelfritz.’ ’’— The Cincin- 
natt Enquirer. 


....A Harvard professor, dining at the Parker 
House, ordered a bottle of hock, saying, ‘‘ Here, 
waiter, bring mea bottle of hock—hic, haec, 
hoc!” The waiter, who had been to college, 
smiled, but never stirred. ‘‘What are you stand- 
ing there for ?”’ exclaimed the professor. ‘*Didn’t 
I order some hock?” ‘Yes, sir,” replied the 
waiter. ‘‘You ordered it, but afterward declined 
it.”"—Exchange. 


OV Gin’ral Wheeler, he 
Clum up a pesky tree 
The inemy fer to see; 


An’ high thar on a lim’ 
Thet warn’t too high for him 
He roosted stern and grim. 


He sized things ali aroun’, 
He eyed th’ Spanish town, 
An’ then he slidded down. 


Thar ain’t a thing thet’s slow 
About ol’ Fightin’ Joe; 
He’s jist chockfull 0’ go. 


An’ ef they down him, why, 
They'll git up early. ay, 
An’ git up pesky high. 
—Cleveland Plain Dealer. 


PEBBLES—PUZZLES 


PUZZLES. 


CONDUCTED BY VIRGINIA DOANE. 


For the three best puzzles received during 

July the following prizes are offered: 
IRST PRIZE.—One year’s subscription to THE 

INDEPENDENT. 

SECOND PrRiIzE.—One year’s subscription to 
McClure’s Magazine. 

THIRD PrizE.—One year’s subscription to7he 
Cosmopolitan. 


CHARADE. 


It you add to the name of a boy you know well, 
An article small you cannot buy nor sell, 
And next to these, 
Some extremities, 
You wili then have a fruit one tropeeny sees. 
. F. CUTLER. 


SINGLE ACROSTIC. 


All the words described contain the same num” 
ber of letters. When correctly guessed, one of 
the rows of letters, reading downward, will spell 
the name of a very famous physician. em 

Reading across: 1, A sect or denomination in 
philosophy; 2, exhausts; 3, to remit the penalty of; 
4, a dramatic composition of an amusing charac- 
ter; 5, an uproar; 6, a military ensign; 7, a dispo- 
sition to treat subjects with fairness; 8, tolimp; 9, 
parted by violence; 10, to produce; 11, a vegetable; 
12, abominates; 13, a weak-hearted, spiritless 
fellow; 14, a musical term; 15, any inclosed space; 
16, fanciful. ELLIs K. 


CLASSICAL PRIMAL ACROSTIC. 


When the following names have been rightly 
guessed, the initial letters will spell the name of 
a river associated with a famous general. 

Reading across:—1, An island made famous on 
account of a statue; 2, a legendary king, tamous 
for his wanderings and his exploits; 3, a poetical 
name for the United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Ireland; 4, a region of Asia Minor; 5, a very 
famous hill; 6, a very famous mountain; 7, a very 
famous Roman Emperor. C. BB. 


PYRAMID. 


e . ° . + . . 


Reading across: 1,1n Baltimore; 2,an expressed 
command; 3,a peninsula of Asia; 4,a carbonate 
er 


more. 
HourR-GLASS. 


Bie Serge 
Readiug across: 1, Apart; 2, animated; 3, a 
mottled appearance of light and shade in wood; 
4, in wood; 5, away; 6, combination; 7, pantries. 
From 1 to 2, acquits; from 3 to 4, indispensable. 
Mrs. J. M. HASTINGS. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF JULY 14TH. 


Cross-worp CHARADE.—Scarlet fever. 

A War Puzz_e.—Diagonal, Merritt. 1, Mortars; 2, de- 
any 3, Marines; 4, turrets; 5, Gatling; 6, muskets; 7, gun- 

oat. 





PERSONALS 


MENELEK, the Negus of Abyssinia, has 
‘definitely decided to enjoy a European holiday. 


He will leave home some time in August, and ° 


will travel on some chartered steamer, unless 
one of the Powers can beinduced tolend a war- 
ship. Menelek will make his principal visits 
at Paris and St. Petersburg, and will be ac- 
companied by aretinue of dusky courtiers and 
servants. 


....The cable announces that King Leopold, 
of Belgium, is going tovisit this country inthe 
fall. The King is the first cousin of Queen 
Victoria, and his wife, whom he married in 
1853, was the Archduchess Marie Henriette of 
Austria-Hungary. He is a polished gentle- 
man; frugal and temperate in the manner of 
his living, and an omnivorous reader; at the 
‘same time he is not especially popular. 


....The roomy, old-fashioned house in 
which Commodore Schley was born is still to 
be seen a short distance from Frederick City, 
Md. John Thomas Schley, the great-grand- 
father of the Commodore, came to America 
from Germany in 1745, and founded Frederick, 
and his descendants in the State are now said 
to be legion. The Commodore’s father was 
John Thomas Schley and his mother, before 
her marriage, was Miss Virginia McClure, a 
beautiful Baltimore girl. The farm on which 
‘the house stands contains about three hundred 
acres of fertile land. 


....If Don Carlos should succeed to the 
throne of Spain, the coming man and prime 
minister of the. kingdom. would. undoubtedly 
be the Marquis of Cerralbo, a grandee of the 
first rank. The Marquis has a lineage long 
and illustrious; in fact, he claims to be de- 
scended from St. Dominic. Born in 1851, he is 
‘a lawyer by profession, a member of many his- 
‘torical societies in Europe, and an author of 
‘some historical pamphlets which are said to 
show a profound erudition. Tho he took no 
active part in the field during the Carlist 
risings of 1873-76, his sympathies have always 
‘been with the Legitimist cause. The Marquis, 
‘as might be expected, is a devout Roman Cath- 
lic, and his private chapel is one of the most 
‘splendid in all Spain. 

....The sensation of being shot is thus de- 
‘scribed by Lieut. W. H. Wassell, of the Twen- 
ty-second United States Infantry, who was 
wounded at the battle of El Caney: 

‘*I was looking through field-glasses at -the 
time, and the ball cut through the outer part of 
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the little finger of the left hand joint next to the 
hand, then through the palm of my hand, out just 
below the index finger, then in the cheek about 
half an inch from the left corner of mouth, back 
through my mouth, taking several back teeth, 
downward through my neck, still downward and 
toward my spine, coming out about half-way down 
my back and about four inches from the spine. I 
haven’t a bone broken. 

‘‘T will never forget the sensation. All at once 
it seemed as if I was lifted up from the ground 
and whirled round and round oh, so terribly fast! 
I never lost consciousness during the sensation. 
I felt myself going, but I seemed to realize that if 
I let myself go it would be all over; so I took a 
brace, and after what seemed anage of this awful 
whirling I was dropped to the ground. Then it 
seemed as if no one would notice that I had been 
hit.” 


...-Pancho Aguinaldo, theinsurgentchieftain 
of the Philippines. is the son of a prominent 


native chief and was educated by the Spanish 


priests in Manila, who thought that his influ- 
ence, when he grew up, would help to maintain 
Spanish authority among the Malay popula- 
tion. With this qbject in view he was sent to 
Madrid to finish his education and'to qualify 
himself for the priesthood. He preferred the 
life of a soldier, however, to that of a priest, 
and after twoyears returned home and enlisted 
inthe army. About'two years ago he organ- 
ized a revolt among the native troops, and one 
morning while on parade he and his followers 
shot all the Spanish officers and then took to 
the savannas, orswamps. At that¢ime he had 
about 4,000 men under his command. Gov- 
ernor-General Augustin offered a reward of 
$20 000 for his head, and within a week he re- 
ceived a note saying: ‘‘I need the sum you 
offer very much and will deliver the head my- 
self.’”” Ten days later a priest came to the 
sentinels at the Governor-General’s gate and 
asked if his Excellency was within. They 


answered ‘‘ Yes”’ and ushered him in. The 
priest immediately locked the door behind him, 
and then said ‘‘Do you know me?” It was 
Aguinaldo with a 20-inch bolo, a native knife, 
sharp as a razor, with which the Malays can 
lop off an arm with one blow as tho it were a 
carrot. ‘‘I have brought the head of Agui- 
naldo, and I claim the reward.” There was 
nothing else to be done, so General Augustin 
opened his desk and counted out the sum in 
Spanish gold, whereupon Aguinaldo wrote a 
receipt, coolly counted the money and suddenly 
opening the door dashed out just ahead of a 
pistol bullet that cut a lock of hair from his 
temples. Aguinaldo is not yet thirty years of 
age. 





THE INDEPENDENT 


When Hot 


Don’t sweat and fret, but keep cool and take 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla. This is good advice, as 
you will find if you follow it. Hood’s Sarsa- 
parilla is a first-class summer medicine, be- 
cause it is so good for the stomach, so cool- 
ing to the blood, so helpful to the whole body. 
Make no mistake, but get only 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


America’s Greatest Medicine. 


Hood’s Pills 





cure Liver Ills; easy to take, easy to 
operate. 








tions,notice scrint name of Ste 
Hartshorn on label. 








Pork and should finda place on the home 
Beans table once or twice every week. 
The nack of preparing them just right 
; rs is not possessed by 
every cook, and the 
trouble of making 
is discouraging to 

frequency. 


bn Goungs. 
be and 
BEANS 


is made just right—like home made — is 
already prepared and cooked and ready to eat. 
Inexpensive, too. Try it nexttime. Send six 
cents in stamps for sample can. Book of 
household recipes free. 


VAN CAMP PACKING CO., 
330 Kentucky Ave., Indianapolis, Ind. 





VAN CAMP’S Concentrated Tomato Soup costs 
10 cents against other makes 25 cents, Not . 
only ch eaper.in cost, but best in flavor, 














FINANCIAL. 





Metropolitan West Side Elevated Rail- 
road Company 


(OF CHICAGO). 
REORGANIZATION. 


To the holders of First Mortgage Bonds and Cou- 
pons, and Capital Stock of the Metropolitan West 
Side Elevated Railway Company and of receipts and 
trust certificates issued by the Central Trust Com- 
pany of New York therefor. 

Pursnant to the provisions of the agreement of January 30th, 
1897, notice is hereby given that this Committee has prepared and 
adopted a plan of reorganization, and lodged a copy thereof with 
the Central Trust Company of New York.. 


Further deposits of the above-named First Mortgage Bonds and 
coupons and capital stock will be received by the CENTRAL 
TRUST COMPANY OF NEW YORK, 54 WALL 
STREET, NEW YORK, AMERICAN LOAN & TRUST 
COMPANY OF BOSTON, and the ILLINOIS TRUST & SAV" 
INGS BANK OF CHICAGO, up to and including August 5th, 1898" 
Copies of the plan and agreement may be obtained at the office 
of any of the depositaries. 

New York, July 13th, 1898. 

FREDERIC P. OLCOTT, 
Chairman. 

WALTER G. OAKMAN, 

SAMUEL THORNE, 

, Committee. 

J. N. WALLACE, 
Secretary, 

54 Wall Street, New York City. 


ADRIAN H. JOLINE, 
Counsel, 





EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 
‘ATIONAL CITY W YORK, 
at New York, a State of New York, at the close of business, 


July 14th, 1 

RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts. 
Overtratia, secured and unsecured. 
U. 8. bonds to secure circulation 
U.S. bonds to secure U.S. deposits 
U. S. bonds on hand 


Stocks, securities, e 

Banking house, ia eh and fixture 

Due trem National banks (not reserve agents). 
Due from State banks and bankers 

Checks and other cash items 

Exchanges for Clearing-house 

Notes of other National banks 

Fractional paper currency, nickels and cents 
Lawful money reserve in sank, viz.: 


BS 
eS 


Bnae 
Sees 





Redem 
circu 


Cantina stock $1,000,000 00 
lus and undivided profits fant -- 4,119,448 80 
a ational bank-notes outstanding. . es 759,400 00 
Dividends unpaid 450 00 
ndividual deposits, subject to check 
Demand certificates of deposit 
Certified checks 
Cashier’s checks outstanding 





$61,462,188 60 
os. = other National 


$20,126,040 01 
Due" to State banks and 
ankers 7,087,211 51 
United States deposits 
108,255,314 04 
United States bond account 12,912,000 00 


Total $127,046,607 84 
STATE or Rey York, CouNTy OF NEw YORK, 88.: 

I, GILSON 8. WHITSON, Cashier of the pvdew named bank, do 
solemn! sweat teller the above seme 5 | aS true to the best of my 
Se G. HITSON, Cashier. 

“Y at Goats to before me this Sea day of Ju’ iy, 1898. 
WIN F. Conse. Rose nak York. County. 


Epw 
Correct—Attest : AMES $ 
SAND PF. DODGE, } Directors. 
PRaNcts M. BACON, ‘3 





THE INDEPENDENT 


EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 
IMPOR TRS ENE VOR, NATIONAL 

tt New York, in the State of New York, at the @lose of business, 

5 uly 14th, 1898: 
RESOURCES. 

Loans and discounts,.............sssseeeeeees sovececcess Saeyt4i, 
Overdrafts, me ‘and Unsecured... .s.eceseceeesees : 
U. S. bonds to secure circulation 
r~) — securities, ete 
I ing house, furniture and fixture: 
Due from National banks (not pot th agents).. 
Due from State banks and bankers............... piiwe 
shecks and other cash items : 
poemenges for Clearing-house.. 
Notes of other National banks 
Fractional paper currency, nickels and cents 
ght money reserve in bank, viz.: 


Legal-tender m - 
U.S. partabeunee of deposit for ‘Tegal 
RFE RES 2 a Pre 


S2e#2 


SSSSRRSSSRS 





egius.. 


228 





Eos 
e288 











_ 6,618,943 00 
Redemption fund with U. S. Treasurer (5 per cent. 

of circulat len mn) 
Due from U.S. Treasurer — than 5 per cent. re- 

demption fund 


SS ER Oe i bisilbsthesncbeeawacetobae hiswetes $32,204,388 27 


“LIABILITIES. 





Surplus stock paid in 
8 fund 








— and — paid. 
nding 

state bank- notes outstanding 

Due to other National banks” 





ndividual deposits subject to chec 
Demand eee of deposit 
Certified ¢ 





25,097,157 55 


Total 
STATE OF NEW YORK, CoUNTY OF NEW YORK, 
, EDWARD TOWNSEND, Cashier of the ‘shoves named bank 
do solemnly swear that the above statement is true to the best of 


my knowledge and belief. 
EDWARD TOWNSEND, Cashier. 
Subscribed and sworn to before me this 23d day of J uly, 1898. 
Cuas. H. BeckeRr,. Notary Public, Kings Gounty: 
Certificate filed in Gee York County. 
Correct—Attest : 7aMES R. FEU. 2 
SSELL 8. Directors. 
EDWARD VAN yy OLKENBURGH, ) 





EPORT oF ain CONDITION OF TH 
VER NATIONAL BANK, 
at poe York at af) State of New York, at the close of business 


July 14th, 
RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts... .........0....eceseeeeeceees abey as i 


Overdrafts, secured and unsecure 
8. bonds to secure circulation. . 


8 3 
esx? 


roe =. 
= 
SSsSVUSSZSSER8 


we 
= 


Stocks, securities, ‘ete 
peaking house, furniture and fixtures 
Due from National banks (not reserve agents).. 
Due from State banks and aan 
Checks and other cash items. . 
Exchanges for Clearing-house. . 
. Notes of other National banks 
Fractional paper currency, = and cents...... 
—— money reserve in bank, viz. 


= 8 
ry 
= 
o 


ind 
ar 
5 


2 





BR 
ao > 
Sit 


F 
e 
s 


Regempion fund with U.S. Treasurer (5 per cent. of 
— ~ o).. 


g 
8 


Treasurer (other than 5 per cent. re- 
"ee Fund) 1,000 00 


2,019,196 97 


Capital stock paid in 

Surplus fund 

Undivided profits, less expenses “weds taxes paid 
National bank-notes outstanding. 

Dividends unvaid.................cesecceecees Seebeesenre 
Individual deposits subject to eee. 

Demand certificates of deposit.. 

Certified checks awe 
Reserve for taxes...... Sch snsbesUbbearackie Sate SeE EER TANS 


ER RE URE 5 on op eRe NE Sf ose “$2,0 019, 196 97 97 
mare OF NEW YorK. County oF NEW YORK, 88.: 

, Z.E. NEWELL, Cashier of the above-named bank,do solemnl 
wanes that the above statement is true, tothe best of my knowl- 


edge and belief. 
Z. NEWELL, Cashier. 
Subscribed and sworn to before me this 2d day of Jul Yy, 1898 
Notary Public, King G punt 
ota u Cc, 's Coun 
Certificate filedin N. Y.Co. _ » . 


Correct—Attest : JOSEPH ees. 


WM. H. HUME, ' Directors. 
RAYMOND JENKINS, 


EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 
SEABOARD NATIONAL BAN 
at New York, in the State of New York, at the ‘by éf business, 


July 14th, 1898 : 
RESOURCES. 
U 


Stocks, securities, etc.. 
Due from National banks (not reserve agents).. 
Due from State banks and bank: 
Checks and other cash items 
Exchanges for Clearing-house 
Notes of other National banks ‘ 
Fractional paper pening va ay ag and cents........ 
wawful money reserve is ank, viz. 
$2,019,199 65 


Logal-iender notes (44,130 0J 
bap certificates of deposit ror ica ten- 
ers oe 





2,334,32) 65 
Redemption fund with U.S. Treaszrer (5 per cent. 
of poem on) 7,65) 0) 
Due from U. 8S. Treasurer (other — 5 per cent. re- 
demetien fund) ae 10,09 00 


“$12,822,902 67 


us fun 

ided profits, less expenses ang taxes paid 
N staomal bank-notes outst "4 esubes Sid Sewbe RS 
Due to other National banks.. - $4,950,071 72 
a 14 


niividual api subject to check.. 
Demand -—- ficates of deposit...... anal ae 
Certified chi 
Cashier’s a outstanding 
United States deposits....... .......e0.e0e : 
11,816,315 14 


Reserved for taxes............ Lieb aseeiKees teens «ae 5,000 00 
; ~ $12,822,902 67 





STATE OF New YORK, CouNTY OF NEW YORK, 88.: 

I, STUART G, NELSON, Vice-President of the above-named 
bank, do solemnly swear that the above statement is true to the 
best of my knowledge and belief. 

TUART G. NELSON, Vice-President. 

Subscribed and sworn to before me this 22d day of July, 1898. 

W. K. CLEVERLEY, Notary ublic. 
Correct—Attest . 


FRANKLIN QUINBY, 
EDWARD v. LOEW, 


Directors. 
DANIEL O’DAY, 





EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF TH 
CONTINENTAL NATIONAL BANK, NEW 


at the close of business on the 14th day of July, 1898 : 
RESOURCES. 
Loans 4 discounts...... édyecncosnes beep ew eves nen eb eee 


on 
U.S. bondsto secure deposits 
—— stocks and bonds 


Pre Gemtebin ante 
Real estane, —e house. 2.1227: bisseoebamees 
heme Aga estate 


Legal. tenders and bank-notes.. 
Due from Treasurer of U. 
Exchanges for Clearing-house. 
Due from banks 

Other cash items. 


Capital stock 

Surplus —_ profits, less Sener and taxes —_— 
Circulati 

Dividends vanpal 


Deposits : 

ndividuals... 
National bank 
State —.° 
Accepta! 
Certi: oes of deposit 
Cashier’s checks 


United States deposits.... 





8,981,531 64 
100,000 00 


To 
STATE OF NEW YORK, CouNTY OF NEW YORK 
I, ALFRED H. TIMPSO ON, Cashier of the ‘above: named bank, 
do solemnly swear that the above statement is true, to the best 


of my knowledge and belief. 
ALFRED H. Tare, Cashier. 
Subscribed and sworn to before me this 23d day of July, 1898. 
‘DWIN F. Corey, Notary Public, N. Y. County. 


Correct—Attest: 
BENJAMIN PERKINS, 





EDMUND D. RANDOLPH, t Directors. 
EDWIN C. STURGES, 


eke ob> Ac >leplarlearienle-1¢/Leclest tel ret 


o hw 


Seyezagndad 





oF RISE 


THE INDEPENDENT 


EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 
NATIONAL BANK OF COMMERCE IN NEW 


at New York, A, the State of New York, at the close of business, 


14th of July , 1 
RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts. 
verdraft 


tion 
U.S. bonds to secure U. 8. deposits... 
Premiums on U.S. aoe ‘ ad enibted 
stocks, ——e Ee Ee te ee a> 489 cau ae ° 
Banking NOUSC...........cceeeecccccccevcccsececs din dod'es 
Other real es state 


Checks and other cash items..... DiaRasde> buvcevgubere 
Exchanges for Clea -house...... MasLapicasobeckbos 
Notes of other National banks. 

Fractional paper currency, nickels and cents 

ae money reserve va 





Specie 
Legal-tender notes 

Redemption fund with U. 8. Treasurer (5 per cent. of 
circulation) 

Due from U. 8. Treasurer (other than . per be re- 
demption fund)............ceceecccceectecees wodecuswnes 


Lapitel I atewk paid in 





Sur 
a ee profits, less oxeenaee and taxes ‘paid 
Ratonal bank-notes outstand Bea. 

Due to other National banks. 


Dividends unpaid 
Individual deposits yep ow to check.. 
Demand certificates of deposit. 
Time certificates of deposit Mituien veddeees » 
Certified checks and acceptances 
Cashier’s checks outstanding. 
United States deposits 
Deposits of U. § disbursing officers. 
United States bonds borrowed 

: 29,205,108 41 41 


ta “$39,409, 786 00 00 
STATE OF NEw Y' TORE. CouNTY oF NEw Yor 
I, WILLIAM C. DUVALL, Cashier of the shove-named bank, 
» solemnly swear that the above statement istrue to the best of 
knowledge and belief. W. C. DUVALL, — 
Subscribe and sworn to before — hie Fed day of Jul 
WARREN C. FRENCH ary Pubile, Peat ¥.Co 
Correct—Attest: WooDBURY 1 LA 
CHARLES H. RUSSEI ag 
W. W. SHER ee 


EPORT OF THE CONDITION 0 
ERCA 


THE M NTILE NATIONAL BA . 
of the City of New York, at the close of business July sate foo 


RESOURCES. 


Directors. 





. 
. 


ae for Clearin sense Rsoad Gate 
Notes of other National banks 


Leal ter notes 


United . States Treasurer 
(he than 5 per cent. redemption 


8,297,915 81 
$14,017,167 62 


Capital sock paid in 
Surplus fund 


Kenoiee outstanding : 
aid.. 


pout subject to check.. 
— of deposit 


begs ac dyie'sde sheke mudoscadabeeaabene thie ieaawe see $14,017,167 62 
ea I. ORK, County oF NEW YORK, 88. 

P F RED K + YSCHENGE. President of the ‘above-named bank, 
0 ‘solemnly swear that the above statement is true to the best 


of my knowledge and belief. 
5 RED’K B. SCHENCK, PS mcg yy 
ubscribed and sworn to Aig ag me this 23d wae ot 2 
¢ F, A. K. Bryan, Hotes f. bile, 
orrect—Attest : 5 
J.M. WENTZ” 


Directors. 
A. G. PAINE, 





EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF TH 
A ICAN EXCHANGE NATIONAL BANK, 
s New York, mS Ld ‘ tate of New York, at the close of business 


Thursday, J 

ese " RESOURCES. 

Loans and discounts 

fts, sec jsecured aid wasecited.. Tasyes eabens beshebnges 


$19,182,418 89 
Overdra: 88,734 20 
hy States bo: 
of 1907 


whed. 
Due from National banks (not reserve agents). 
Due from State banks and bank: 


Exe rape pe ‘or 
Notes of other Nationa bon 9 





pecie 
Toosthondeh i 
U. .e centientes ot deposit for legal- 


Redemption fund with U. 8. Treasurer (5 (5 per cent. 
of circulation) 

Due trem U. 8. Treasurer (other oe 5 per cent. 
redemption fund) 


Su 
Un 





National Ese gene outstanding 
Dueto other National banks 

Due to State banks and bankers.. 
Dividends unpaid 

ndividual deposits subject te check.. 
Demand certificates of deposit 





Total 
STATE OF NEw YorK. CouNTY oF NEW YORK, 88.: 
I, EDWARD BURNS, Cashier of the above-named bank, do 
solemnly swear that the above statement is true to the best of my 


knowledge and belief. 
EDWARD BURNS, Cae 
Subscribed and sworn to before me this 28d 4a. 
J. J. BENNETT, ban Public, Kin, 
Certificate fled in. éw York Co. 
Cc. T. CHRISTIANSON. : 
Directors, 


. R. MAX WELL 
DUMONT CLARKE, 

EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF 
NATIONAL BUTCHERS’ AND. DROVERS’ 


at New York, in the State of New York, at the close of business 
July 14th, 1898 : 


Correct—Attest: 





RESOURCES. 

Loans and discounts 

Overdrafts, secured and unsecured 

U. S. bonds to secure circulation. 
Premiums on U. 8. Leo ds 

Stocks, securities, 

Banking house, Reotars ‘and fixtures. 

Other real estate and mortgages 0 wned.. 

Due from National banks wat reeeeve agents) 
Due from State banks and bankers 
Checks and other cash items 
Exchanges for Clearing- 
Notes of other National banks 
Fractional paper currency, nickels and cents 
ge min d money reserve in yank, viz.: 

‘oe 

poate tender notes.. 78,226 
Redemption fund with ‘U. 8: Treasurer @ per cent. of 
circulation) 


esEeen2 3 
BESsSee8er 
HSSReSeSsSsstr 


pe 
vss 





$1,861,855 06 
Cantal mock paid in.. 


d. 
Undivided profits, less expenses and taxes paid. 
National bank-notes outstanding 

Tax account.. 

Due to other National banks 

Dividends unpaid 

Individual deposits subject to check. 

Demand cert: — of deposit 

Cortified ChOOKS.............cecescccccece ane ode cksusaeeend 
Cashier’s anees outstanding 


Total 
STATE OF NEW York, CoUNTY OF NEW York, $8.: 
I, WM. H. CHASE, Cashier of the above-named bank, do solemn- 
ly swear that the ‘above statement is true, to we re of my knowl- 
edge and belief. WM. poe Cashier. 
ubscribed and sworn to before me this 23d any of Jul 
Jos. E. waren rotary egrets YY. Co. 
Correct—Attest: G. G. NCKER 
2ep- Fr. OH NS { Directors. 
D. BENDAEIM, ” 





viii THE INDEPENDENT 


EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF 
THE NATIONAL PARK BANK, 
at New York City, in the State of New York, at the close of 
business July 14th, 1898: 
RESOURCES. 

Loans and discounts............+.ssseeeeeees osepémesead $35, 
Overdrafts, secured and unsecured.. 
U.8. bonds to rege Iaaicoe seat 
Stocks, securities, ‘“ 
Banking house, ft phe and fixtures Kabae ona de eéases 
Other real estate and mo: 


Exchanges for Clearing-house 
Notes of other National banks 





° +e» $17,942,482 20 
2,112,514 55 

. certificates of deposit for legal 

ten iders 700,000 00 
—————_ 20,754,946 75 


2,250 00 
22,000 00 


e $61,188,004 85 
LIABILITIES. 
Loosen at seek eee DD. ssevas Sapewasce sbthyose ieswontine ‘ 


Su 
Un 
] 
J 





ndividual deposits subject to check.. 
Demand _— apeeree of deposit........... 
Certified ch 
——-- 55,898,738 71 
Liabilities other than those above stated, tax reserve. 40,000 00 
- $61,188,004 85 


, Cashier of the aboveasanné bank, do sol- 
emnly swear ae the above statement is ? to the best of my 
aeeswaee and belief. GE . HICKOK, Cashier. 

Subscribed and sworn to ‘Datore me this asa day of J uly, 1898. 
Wm. A. MAIN, Notary ‘tent xe ve 2. 
e 


Cc 

EDWARD E. POOR, 
CHARLES SCRIBNER, Feoehes. 

GEORGE 8S. HART, 


art: QF THE CONDITION OF THE 
IONAL SHOE AND LEATHER BANK, 
. Kew Yorke in the State of New York, at the close of business 


Correct—Attest : 








et fund with U.S. Caenqueee (5 per cent. of 


circulation) 9,009 00 


$6,084,041 95 
LIABILITIES. 
Capital wock: DAE DB iocinvivsscscacststecseses oseneocdeoe 
Sar lus fund 
a prosin less expenses and taxes paid 
ticipat ted 


. {adividual deposits subject to sae 
Demand certificates of deposit.. 
Certified checks 


STATE OF NEw YORK, County oF NEw YorK, $8. 

I, JOHN I. COLE, Cashier of the above-named bank, do solemn! 
swear that the above statement is true, to the ben f my knowl- 
edge and belief. JOHN I.C ee 

ubscribed and sworn to before me this 22d va - uly, 1! 
E. J. AN hy Ae Tene Public, Kings cance. 
Certificate filed in New bab Cou 


. Correct—Attest : ONZO SLO 
PRANCIS B. ont feFIN, Directors. 
JOHN A. HILTNER, 


+ 





ONT TION 2g THE 


EPORT OF TL BANK 


i TIN : 
at New York, in the State of nae York, at the close of business, 


July 14th, 1898 : 

j RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts.......... Rina 
Overdrafts, secured and uns ecured.. 

U.S. — to are — CIOR, -c0:c.vievcer “8 
Premiums on U. 8. bo: 

Stocks, securitice, e¢e 

Banking house, furniture, ‘and fixtures...... 
Due from National banks (not reserve re agents). 
Due from State banks and bankers 

Checks and other cash items.......... on'gn vied 
Exchanges for Clearing-house..... wed 
Notes of other National banks............. 
Fractional paper curvonty. —— and cen’ 
gone money reserve in ar viz.. 








pecie 
Ttoarcanies notes....... 


Redemption fund with U. 8. besos noncee - per cent. 
of aaa: ge novaes beved panedsshbewwegentoareeswor’ 45,000 00 
. $12,922,692 50 


Copteal stock paid in 

Su od rey s fund 

Undivided p: 

National bank-notes outstanding. . saves 

Due to other National bankS...............-eeee- sesbee 
Due to State banks and bankers . 
Dividends unpaid 

ndividual deposits subject to check.. 
Demand eeeenaeees of deposit. 

Certified check 

Cashier’s checks outstanding.. 





sees $12,922,692 50 
STATE OF NEw YORK, County oF NEW York. 8 
’ UEL WOOLVERTON, Cashier of ‘the above named 
bank, do solemn! dge and belie the above statement is true to the 
le 
ne ee ae MUEL WOOLVERTON, Cashier. 
Subscribed and sworn to Sodan’ nn this = tay = July, 1898. 


Ni bic, Westchester Co. 
soar rt. filed in New York Co. 

Correct—Attest : F. D. TAP 

ADRIAN ISELIN, JR 

W. EMLEN ROOSEVELT, 
REORCETE SOORAL BANK, 
at New York, inthe State of New York, at the close of business 
July 14th, 1898 : 


Directors. 





RESOURCES. 


Loans and discounts 

Overdrafts, secured and unsecured 
0.8. bonds to aoeere < circulation... 
Stocks, securities, e 

Banking house, on EE and fixtures. 
Due from National banks (not reserve nney 

Due from State banks and bankers 

Checks and other cash items.. 

Exchanges for Clearing-house....... ° 
Notes of other National banks..............0+sseeee0s de 
Fractional paper currency (including peel 
——, money reserve in es > 


seeseree - $2,838,076 56 
. 2,033 58 





pec: ° 
Legal tender notes........ covccceccceoss 


Redemption fund with U.S. Treasurer (5 per cent. 
of circulation) 
Due from U. S. Treasurer (other than 5 per cent. 
redemption fund.......... ddsdviesidgeuuste stake. 


“LIABILITIES. ° 
Surplus stock paid in............+- joa 
lus fund 
ndivided profits (less expenses and taxes paid).. 
peamenanl Tor taxes, 189B..........ccerececsscceceres oense 
National bank-notes outstanding 
Due to other National banks.... 

rs 


np 
ndividual de 
Demand cert —— of 
Certified chec 





Total 
STATE OF NEW YORK, COUNTY OF NEW YORK, 88.: 

I, H. H. NAZRO, Cashier of the sbove-named bank, do 
solemnl a x the above statement i 3 to_ the best of my 
knowle > . H. NAZRO, Cashier. 

Subscribed cor = to before me thie id a. of July, 18%. 

LLIOTT, 
Notary Public. 
AUGUSTUS F. LIBBY. 
ALBERT C. HALL, Directors. 
ERNEST WERNER, 


LETTERS OF CREDIT. 


INVESTMENT SECURITIES. 


BROWN BROTHERS & CO., Bankers, 
No. 59 Wall Street, New Vork, 


Correct—Attest: 








Pgs mom mom Ome OK ee LW, 


BSSHnVESAMSaD 


Sli SeSrersezsessss BiS SS 


-_ ea 
° 


THE INDEPENDENT 


RET OF ae Porpre®. OF 
THE NAT L BANK OF THE REPUBLIC, 
at New York, In the sat of New York, at the clese of business 


July 14th, 1898, 
RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts.. seseeeseeeceee s+ 018,996,429 91 
)verdrafts, secured and unsecured... aVesce £ 186 47 
§. bonds, to secure circulation.. 
S. bonds to secure U.S. deposits. 
remiums on U. 8. Lage 
stocks, securities, e 
Banking house, fenateare ‘and fixtures. 
Otner real estate and mortgages ooae, rene 











Checks and other cash items 

Exchan; 

Notes 0 

no paper currency, nickels and 


nts 
Lawal money reserve in bank, viz. 
Spec cle $2,527, 550 00 
764,887 00 


Redemption fund with U. 8S. Treasurer 
& per cent. of circulation)......... 
we a Tees ods! tebe a 50 
than r cent. redemption vee 
- ” —. 9,011,089 77 


se ceceecacecacerecees $20,000,986 15 


“LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock paid in........... sheacesocepeanes gn sedvene Ste i re 
lus fund 500,000 


Tndivided profits, less tstending. cu bana paid....... 
National bank-notes outs 

Dividends un Re 

Due to other National banks... 

Due to State banks and bankers 

ndividual deposits subject to chick. és 5 TOS 65 
Demand certificates of deposit 221,916 88 
Certified checks 242,108 27 
Cashier’s checks outstanding... > 

United States deposits........ ....+.. eee 


TOCGH, vc cacedccse reves 





22,228,965 9 


Total . $25,689,986 15 986 15 
STATE OF NEW Yorx, County or New Yor RK, 88. 

I, OLIVER 8. CARTER, President of the * sbove-named bank, 

do solemnly swear that the above statement, is true to the best 


of my knowledge and belief. 
OLIVER 8S. CARTER, President. 


Subscribed and sworn to before me this 22d day of July, 1898. 
JAMES WaLsH, Notary Public, Kings Count 


ert, filed in N. Y. County. 
Correct—Attest : CHAS. R FLIN 
JAM Ris ane BLAIR, Directors. 
H. B. STOKES, 


EPORT OF mi CONDITION OF THE 
ERVIN G NATIONAL BANK, 
at RS in Mike tate of New York, at the close of business, 


July 14th 
RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts ‘ Sevben 
a ee secured and unsecured.....-. peccssens atein 
U.S. bonds to secure circulation. 
Premiums on U.S. bonds .........+.00- 
Stocks, securities, etc.. 
Banking house, furniture and eon 
Other real estate and mort; wned... 
Due from National banks (not reserve agents)... 
Due from State banks and bankers. cose 
Checks and other cash items.. 
Exchanges for Clearin, -house.. 
Notes of other National banks 
Fractional paper currenc 
Lawful Le: hessspachte 03 ank, viz.: 





pec 208 00 
Legal-tender m 485,595 00— 1,181,808 00 
Redemption fund. with “U.'8. Treasurer 6 per cent. 
of cireaiagon nm) 11,250 00 
ue from U. 8. Treasurer (other than e per cent. re- 
demption fund) ° Soon 19,536 80 
Total. .sevcsieshecedicssvivancsasbins $5,715,150 ,78 
Capital stock paid in LIABILITIES. $500,000 00 
a Gock a p bee acy cogh baht oebend b¥ebs web ecenced \ 
Surp lus fun . : 250,000 00 
2 107,096 28 
195 280 00 
7,500 00 


66,983 87 
11,686 50— 4,655,274 50 
seceseces $0,115,150 78 
ORK, County or New York » 88. 
I, JAMES DENNISON, Cashier of the above-named bank, do 
solemnly swear that the above statement is true to the best of my 


knowledge and belief. 
J. DENNISON Getter. 
Subscribed and sworn to be we me this 22d paslic N of d wy, 
Ee, Kotor: te 
Correct—Attest : 8.B 
J. R. WATERS: 


{ Directors. 
J. W. NIX, 





| aa OF THE CONDITION 
NTRAL NATIONAL L BANK, 
t New York, in the State of New York, at the close éf business, 


duly 14th, 1998: 
saepepes. 
ious @Nd GiSCOUNTS..........--..cceceescevees poupeueien 
ve! 





get aonb ae 
Due from National banks (not reseere agents 
Due from State banks and bankers. 


Notes of other National banks F 
Fractional paper currency, nickels and cents......... o 
ag Samad reserve in yank, 

55400 508 50 


1,027,885 00 





oer than 5 per cent. re- 
demption fund). shdoues bee ative Gubdns te ye 


ROMMES si a visn Wickes isin cscbeenerelivedtcese’s iegvbcveces 
LIABILITIES. 


Su 
Un 


ae 
ks and i SE 





its subject to chec 
Demand certificates of mpeet 
Certified chec! ° 
Cashier’s cheeks outstanding. . 

Deposits of U. 8. disbursing officers.. 

i- a (other than ee above 





00 
15,996,670 16 


Total 

STATE OF NEW YORK, County oF NEW York, 88. 
I, EDWIN N LANGDON, President of the above-named bank, do 
inorodge swear that the above statement | true to the best of’ my 

knowl and belief. EDWIN L yop gs ae 

and sworn to before me this oa Car of 2 
DANIEL A. SLATTERY, et en ae oy Y. Co. 
Correct—Attest: L. F. DOM 

W. L. STRONG, 
HENRY TUCK, 


2 Directors. 





EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 
NATIONAL CITIZENS? BANK, 
at New York, in the State of New York, at the close of business, 
July 14th 1898: 


RESOURCES. 


Bai ouse 
Due from National banks (not reserve mma 
Due from State banks and bankers 
Checks and our cash _—, 
poy for Clea: 
of other Nationa’ banks 
Fractional paper currency, nickels and cents. 2.0.2.2) 
Lawful money reserve in bank, viz.: 
pecie 
Legal-tender notes 
U. v certificates of deposit for legal 
COMME foci orcsscsikecckccckiocaesees 





Redemption fund with U. 8. Freeney 
(5 per cent. of circulation)............ depeede aaStasece 
POC. ccvcvivescascedtetecvecessvccubanes padbeosvouses 
LIABILITIES 


Goutal ped PAI 1N.........seeeee cose 
Un mit sand taxes paid.: 





. J 
Se: | 


Dividends unp' 

neds p= res ae subject to check.. 
a of deposit 

pened ‘Checks 

Cashier’s checks outstanding 


Allowance for city and pcmsias tax 
Contingent fund............sseseeee 


oe 

+ 

is 
woe 





Spha 


eSens 
2Ssssersaxe 


8,352,352 02 


Total $34,508,612 28 
STATE OF NEW YORK, County or New York, 88.: 

. TIEBOUT, Cashier of the above-named bank, do solemn- 
ly swear that the above statement is true to the best t of my knowl- 
ge and belief. D. C. TIEBOUT, Cashier. 
Subscribed and sworn to before me this 23d day of July, 1898. 

be um. V. A. —_ Notary Public, 
Correct—Attest: H. B. STOK. 
ALL. LESHER’ Directors. 
W.H. OAKLEY, 





THE INDEPENDENT 


INSURANCE. 





1851 


MASSACHUSETTS 
MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF 
SPRINCFIELD. MASS. 
A. HALL, President. 
HENRY M. PHILLIPS, Secretary. 
70:87 047 8 
1,758.292 92 
Massachusetts Laws protect the policy-holder. 


New Vork Office, 258 Broadway. 
GEO. J. WIGHT, Manager. 





DIVIDENDS TO POLICY-HOLDERS 


are the best test of good management and of success in a 
Life Insurance Company. For years past in most compa- 
nies dividends have been steadily declining, and in some 
instances with marked rapidity. One Company, which 
shows a remarkable record of steady annual increase, 
and which now stands at the front in this respect, is 
THE UNION CENTRAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF CINCINNATI, O. 


AMERICAN 
ee FIRE 


INSURANCE 


COMPANY, 


Philadelphia. 


Bighty-Bighth Annual Statement. 
Cash capital 
Reserve for re-ineurance and all other claims 
Surplus over all grag 


Total Assets, Jan. 1 675,520 22 
THOMAS H. MONTGOMERY, Bocsldcar. 











J. Ti. ALLEN, President. 
W. B. FRANKLIN, Vice=President 
F. B. ALLEN, 2d Vice-President. 
J. B. PIERCE, Secretary and Treasurer. 


1898. 





BUSINESS MEN 


NEED A POLICY OF 


LIFE INSURANCE 


—low cost, large indemnity—as 
best adapted to their practical wants, 
such as is issued by the 


Provident Savings Life Assurance Society. 
E. W. SCOTT, President, 


346 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


STATE MUTUAL 


LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF WORCESTER, MASS. 
A. G. BULLOCK, President. 


January ist, 1898. 


813,455,690 32 
LIABILITIES 12,156,897 00 


SURPLUS (Massachusetts Standard) $1,298,793 32 
Cash Surrender values stated in every policy, and guaranteed 
by the Massachusetts Non-Forfeiture law. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 218 Broadway. 
C. W. ANDERSON, Gen. Agent. 


1898. NATIONAL. 1898. 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
- OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


Statement January rst, 1898. 
Capital Stock, all ny or C 
17,654 
380,41 if 


Re-Insurance Reserv 
JAMES NICHOLS, President. 
E. G. RICHARDS, Vice-Pres’t and Sec’y. 
B. R. STILLMAN. Assistant Secretarv. 


New England [lutual 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


Post Office Square, Boston, Mass. 


ASSETS, Dec..31st, 1897, - = - $26,939,135 99 
LIABILITIES, += - = = «= 24,811,707 55 


$2,127,428 44 


- All forms of Life and Endowment policies issued. 

ANNUAL Casu distributions are paid upon all policies. 

Every policy has indorsed thereon the cash surrender and paid- 
up insurance values to which the insured is entitled by the Massa- 
chusetts Statute. 





ASSETS 


























Pamphlets, rates, and values for any age sent on application to 
the Company’s Office 


BENJ. F. STEVENS, President 
ALFRED D. FOSTER, Vice-President. 
S. F. TRULL, Secretary. 
WM. B. TURNER, Asst. Sec’y: 



















THE INDEPENDENT 


A SMALL POLICY. 


THERE is a considerable body of men, who seem to appreciate and who will often ac- 
knowledge the value of life insurance, who yet fail torank themselves among the insured, 
for no other reason than that they feel it impossible to maintain a policy as large as they 
should like; as large, it may be, as some friend’s or neighbor’s. This is a decided mis- 
take. Whatever value may be possessed by the $100,000 policy, it should be remembered 
that the $1,000 policy possesses a value fully as real and proportionately just asgreat. It 
is only by small things, too, that one climbs most surely to the greater. 

Life insurancé is an investment; an investmént of the safest sort when taken in a 
company of approved merit and worth. As such, it is wisdom to secure it at the earliest 
opportunity, purchasing the “bonds” in smaller “ bunches” than one would like, it may 
be, but nevertheless securing what is possible, with the determination to increase such 
holdings as soon as opportunity permits. Such action as this bespeaks the conservative 
character of sound life insurance, and it is generally granted that the bestinvestments are 
the conservative ones. Life insurance becomes a speculation only when more is taken 
than one can properly support. 

Three distinct arguments present themselves in favor of the taking of small policies. 
First, the man insured for $100,000 is usually the man possessed of other properties. 
Whatever value he may place upon his policy, whatever value it may prove to those he 
leaves behind, it yet is not the sole support to which they look. On the other hand, the 
holder of the $1,000 policy, often, if not generally, bequeaths little or no property. 
Here surely is a value placed upon the small policy out of all due proportion to size. 
It is doubttul if anything could further accentuate its imperative worth. 

In the second place, the $100,000 policy benefits one family only, whereas a whole 
community would share and enjoy the benefits accruing from a hundred $1,000 poli- 
cies. 

Lastly, the small policy secured early in life would prove such a saving in premium 
charges over one, even of equal face value, taken later, that from such savings alone fur- 
ther thousands could from time to time be added to the protection already enjoyed. 

All this shows the fatal unwisdom of ignoring or underrating the small policies. They 
are after all like other apparent trifles—they eventually count for the most. In procuring 
one for yourself see to it that itis the best—see to it that it is issued by The Grand Old 
Mutual Life of New York which for over fifty-five years has issued millions of just such 
policies to the decided helping of the purchasers. 





A POLICY ,, sue THE UNITED STATES - 
WASHINGTON LIFE LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


All Policies now issued by this Company contain 
Insurance Company the following clauses: 
: : §* After one year fromthe date of issue, the liabilit 
is the simplest and safest of = ompany under this policy shall not be dis« 


form of contract. ‘** This policy contains no restriction whatever u 
-r Upon 
It affords immediate and absolute protection to the family ne ee PeEpOCt obser: oF WWEN, FeEtneneS OF 
and the estate. All Death Claims paid WITHOUT DISCOUNT as 


It supplies a fund for wife and children against the hour Cave snk Moanatel Lacath, wtehien ae neonate tin Com- 


of greatest trial. pany, begs communicate with Richard E. Cochran, 34 Vice-Presi- 
The Washington pays Endowments and death claims | 1°™™ ®t ¥e Home Omfice, ar aaenin ay, New York. 

Promptly, and loans money to its policy-holders. GEORGE H. BURFORD.......... : inte dudithiue President 
Its Trust-Fund policies, with low premiums and cash guar- LA ay dene 








antees, is unsurpassed. 

If you want a policy for which you will pay about half the 
Premium on an ordinary life policy, buy The Washington’s 
Interchangeable-Term policy. 


FINANCE © 
W. A. BREWER, Jr., President. GEO.0. WILLIAEE rent imam, iets ta 


SORN 3S. TUCKER 
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xii > ‘THE INDEPENDENT = wee 
“rahi : a at , : r 26 JOHN ST., N.Y. THE BEST MADE.. ist 
‘i \e: ; ’ AND PREMIUMS.—FACTORY TO FAMILY. 
fg K] N - S () APS The Larkin Idea fully explained in beautiful free booklet. Free 
c ; sample Soap if mention this paper. 
LAR ree iThe Larkin Soap Mfg. Co., Larkin Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 











- Pianos, all warranted like their new Pianos. 








STEINWAY 


GRAND and UPRIGHT PIANOS. 


Call and inspect the newly invented patent Grand Pianos in 
Upright Form. Also for sale for cash or on installments a 
assortment of nearly new STEIN WAY Grand, Upright and Square 
1so, second-hand 
Pianos of other make, in perfect order, at low figures. 


STEINWAY & SONS, 107-111 East 14th. Street, 
NEW YORK. 











For 97 Years 
BENT & CO.’S 


HAND-MADE 


Water “oh 
Crackers 2m gensine ore stamped 


Co.; 7 letters, no 
more, no less. 








have been unequalled for excellence and 
their superior keeping qualities. . . 
Sold by First-Class Grocers. 
Bent’s Fine Biscuits for Receptions, 
Teas, etc., are unsurpassed. 
MANUFACTURED BY 
NATIONAL BISCUIT CO., Milton, Mass. 


FREE Bent’s Cracker-Meal Receipt 


Book Sent Free on Request. 























PICTURES, STATIONERY, ETC. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS Exposition, 1889, 
AND THE CHICAGO EXPOSITION AWARD. 


THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS. 


OLD DAGUERREOTYPES RESTORED 


to original condition by the only practitioner of the Art now in 
business ($1 each). 


ROCKWOOD, 1440 Broadway (40th St.), New York. 


USE OUR LEDGER AND LINEN PAPERS. 


Crane Bros., Westfield, Mass. 











Sample Book Free. 





‘Forehand Arms 


















Made 1n 12 and 16 bore, and warranted in the use _ 
of-nitro powder Rebounding lock, half. pistol: 
grip. Fitted with the Forehand Automatic Eject- 
or, the most Perfect Ejector ever produced. 
Beautiful in shape, matchless in finish. ‘ 
Workmanship equal to our high-grade 
double guns. 

Retail 57-00 with pie steel barrel ; 
$8.00, with twist barrel. : 

If your dealer can’t supply you, we’ll 
sell you direct at these prices ; but ask 
him first, it’s handier. 


Company, 


Worcester, 





TEA SET FREE, 


Toilet Set, Watch, 


Lamp, Clock and many 
other Household Articles 


with $5.00, $7.00 and $10.00 orders of our Cele- 
brated Teas, Coffees, Baking Powders, Spices and 
Extracts. Great inducements. Semething entirely 
new. Teas, 20 cents and upwards. Coffees, 10 
centsandupwards. SPECIAL TERMS TO AGENTS 
to get up clubs. Full particulars Free. Ss. Le 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 


gi and 33 Vesey St., N. Y., P. O. Box 289. 








TRAVEL, RESORTS, ETC. 


SUMMER 





AND ON 
LAKE CHAMPLAIN. 
$4.00 to $10.00 per week. 
HOMES Described in Illustrated book, 
IN Sent for 5c. postage. 
Address A. W. ECCLESTONE, 
VERMONT S.P.A., C.V.R.R., 858 Broadway 
N.Y. 
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